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EDWARD  VI. 


The  reign  of  Edward  VI.  is  remarkable  for 
the  establishment  of  the  reformation.  This 
great  eyent,  so  beneficial  to  the  interests  of 
humanity,  served  only  to  clog  the  progress  of 
elegant  literature,  and  to  postpone  the  reign 
of  taste.  The  objects  of  study  were  now  en- 
tirely changed.  The  breaking  up  of  the  old 
religion  split  the  world  into  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent and  hostile  sects.  The  bible  being  open  to 
the  people,  every  man,  whether  learned  or  un- 
learned, was  eager  to  familiarise  himself  with 
its  contents,  and  ambitious  of  commenting 
and  illustrating  it.  All  were  absorbed  in  reli- 
gious speculations.    Europe  exhibited  but  ojtie 
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Seen*  of  polemical  warfare;  and  the  talents  of 
mankind  were  monopolized  by  theological  con-. 
teAtion.  The  topics  which  now  kindled  the 
ardour  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars,  were 
enquiries  into  the  practices  and  maxipis  of  the 
primitive  ages ;  the  nature  of  civil  and  ecclesi- 
Ustical  jurisdiction;  the  authority  of  scripture 
f^nd  tradition;  of  pppesj,  councils,  and  school? 
men--rtopics,  wh^ch,  from  preji\dice  and  pas-?, 
sion,  as  well  as  from  their  want  of  philosophic 
habits  of  discussion,  they  were  unable  to  treat 
with  precision. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  reformation 
was,  that  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  were 
seized  -under  pretence  of  zeal  for  religion. 
Even  the  students  of  the  universities  were  de- 
prived of  their  exhibitions  and  pensions ;  so 
that  Roger  Ascham  complains,  in  a  letter  to 
the  marquis  o*f  Northampton,  dated  1550,  that 
the  grammar  schools  throughout  England  will 
be  ruined ;  and  that  the  universities  themselves^ 
must  speedily  become  extinct.  At  Oxford, 
both  professors  and  pupils  deserted  the  schools  j 
and  academical  degrees  were  abolished  as  an- 
ti christian.  The  reformers,  not  content  with 
cleansing  Christianity  frotti  catholic  corruptions,, 
parried  their  absurd  refinements  so  far  as  tq> 
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iassert  the  inutility  of  all  human  karning;  and 
thus  reformation  degenerated  into  fanaticism. 
Ih  this  enlightened  spirit  of  innovation^  these 
zealous  advocates  for  apostolic  simplicity  and 
primitive  ignorance^  at  a  visitaticm  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  stripped  the  Humphredian 
library  of  all  its  books  and  MSS.  many  of 
which  were  utterly  destroyed,  and  among^  the 
rest,  a  great  number  of  classics^  condemned 
as  antichristian^ 

Yet>  notwithstanding  these  untoward  circum- 
stances, the  reformation  was  an  event  perhaps 
more  auspicious  to  human  improvement  thaa 
any  which  adorns  the  annals  of  time.  It  pro- 
duced^ beyond  all  other  causes  that  can  be  ima-^ 
gined,  intellectual  activity,  the  harbinger  of 
free  enquiry-^the  only  sure  cause  of  the  pro- 
gress of  society.  A  change  of  manners  in  the 
church  was  the  instantaneous  result.  The  clergy, 
unable  to  prevail  by  force,  were  compelled  to 
try  argument ;  and  their  state  of  brutal  igno* 
ranee  vanished*  The  learned  otder  of  Jesuits, 
who  succeeded  the  friars  as  champions  of  the 
papal  hierarchy,  undoubtedly  sprang  from  the 
reformation ;  and  thus  Rome  had  once  more 
its  age  of  learning. 

This  general  state  of  intellectual  excitement^. 


(  «  ) 

however  unfavourable,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
that  department  of  literature  commonly  stiled 
ihe  Belles  Lettre^,  was  eventually  conducive  to 
the  advancement  of  every  kind  of  learning. 
The  minds  of  men  were  awake  and  active  ;  and 
required  only  to  be  favoured  by  their  political 
condition,  to  exert  some  of  the  highest  efforts 
of  intellect.  Of  this  remark  we  shall  have  am- 
pte  proof  when  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Elizas 
beth. 


-) 
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BISHOP  GARDINEU. 


A  MOST  determined  enemy  to  the  reformat 
tion>  was  Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  chancellor  of  England,  born 
about  1483,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund^s,  in  Suffolk. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Colfege,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
knowledge  of  Greek,  for  his  promptitude  in 
writing  and  speaking  Latin,  and  for  his  talents 
in  general*  He  subsequently  confined  his  stu- 
dies almost  exclusively  to  the  civil  and  canon 
few,  in  which  sciences  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  15£1.  His  reputation  at  the  university 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  duke  of 
NorfoBc,  and  particularly  to  Cardinal  Wolsey^ 
who  took  him  into  his  house.  From  this  situation 
he  graduafly  rose  td  the  high  station  which  he 
vkimately  filled.  In  1531,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Winchester*  On  the  disgrace  of 
Cromwell  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  9  land  on  the  accession  of 
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queen  Mary,  in  1553,  was  declared  cliancellor 
of  England.  He  died  in  1555. 

Gardiner,  from  his  taleirts,  his  age,  and 
authority,  was  the  most  formidable  opposer 
of  the  reformation.  He  was  willing  to  submit 
to  the  ecclesiastical  model  established  by 
Henry  VUI.  whose  wisdom  and,  learning 
(le  w,^^.iorwafd  tq  extol;  but  was  afraid  to 
4}la^,  -and  therefore  strenuously  opposed  all 
further  innovation.  The  attack  on  the  popish 
superstitions  was  now  begun  by  the  protestants 
from  various  quarters.  Ridley,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, afterwards  fellow  martyr  with  Latimer,  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  court  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  reign,  boldly  attacked  the 
use  of  images  and  holy  water;  superstitions 
which  were  defended  by  Gardiner,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Ridley  in  consequence  of  that  ser- 
mon. I  shall  extract  certain  parts  of  this  long 
letter  as  a  specimen  of  the. bi^hop^s  manner,  as 
likewise,  of  the  opinions  common  in  that  age. 
The  letter  is  preserved^  iii  Foxe's  Acts  and  Mo- 
numents, and' is  by  no  means  marked  by  that 
absurdity,  which  th^  nature  of  the  subject 
would  seem  to  indicate. 

Master  Ridley,  after  right  hearty  commenaations, 
it  chanced  me  upon' Wednesday  last  past,  to  be  prfr- 
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sent  at  yotir  sermoii  in  the  courts  wherein  I  heard 
you  confirm  the  doctrine  in  reUgion,  set  forth  hy 
our  late  sovereign  lord  and  master^  whose  sottl  God 
pardon^  admomshiag  your  audience,  that  ye  would  spe- 
cialljtxaffrail-ih  the  confutatidnx>f  the  bishop  of  Rome's 
pretended'  authority  in  government  and  usurped 
power^  and  in  -pardons,  whereby  he  hath  abused 
himself  in  heaven  and  earth.  Which  two  matters 
I  note  to  be  plain,  and  hear  without  controversy* 
In  the  other  two  ye  spake  of,  touching  images  and 
ceremonies }  and  as  ye  touched  it,  specially  for  holy 
vrater  to  drive  away  devih,  for  that  you  declared 
yourself  always  desirous  to  set  forth  the  meer  truth, 
with  great  desire  of  unity  as  ye  professed,  not  ex* 
tending  any  your  asseveration,  beyond  your  know- 
ledge ;  but  always  adding  such  like  words  (as  far  as 
ye  had  read)  and  if  any  man  could  she>¥  you  further, 
ye  would  .hear  him  (wherein  you  were  much  to  be 
commended)— Upon  these  consideration^,  and  for 
the  desire  I  have  to  unity,  I  have  thought  myself 
bound  to  communicate  to  you  that  which  I  have 
read  in  the  matter  of  images  and  holy  water ;  to  the 
entent  ybu  may  by  yourself  consider  it,  and  so  weigh, 
before  that  ye  will  speak  in  those  two  points,  as  ye 
may  (retaining  your  own  principles)  afHrm  still  that 
ye  would  affirm,  and  may  indeed  be  affirmed  and 
maintained,  wherein  I  have  seen  other  forget  them- 
selves* ^      i 
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First,  I  tend  onto  you  herewith  (whicli  f  am  fittrt 
ye  have  refiui)  that  Eusebius  writeth  of  images,  where- 
by appeareth,  that  images  have  be^n  a(  great  anti-* 
i|tiity  in  Christ's  church*  And  to  say  we  may  have 
images^  or  to  call  on  them  when  they  represent 
Christ  or  his  saints,  be  over  gross  opindons  to  enter 
into  your  learned  head,  whatsoever  the  unlearned 
vould  tattle..  For  you  know  the  text  of  the  old  law, 
.  '•*'Wmfatk9'tibi  6Ci/^t7e,— ^orbiddeth  no  more  images 
Bow^  than  another  text  forbiddeth  to  us  puddings. 
And  if  omnia  be  mundx,  mundiSf  to  the  belly^  there 
can  be  no  cause  why  they  should  be  to  themselves^ 
impura  to  the  eye,  wlxereia  ye  can  say  miteh  more* 
And  then  when  we  have  images,  to  call  them  idols^ 
is  a  like  fault  in  fond  foUy^  as  if  a  man  would  say, 
fregemj  a  tyrant,  and  th^n  bring  in  old  writers  to 
prove,  that  tyrcarnvs  sign^ed  once  a  king,  like  :as 
iiolum  signi^ed  once  an  image*  But  like  as  fi/rannu$ 
was,  by  consent  of  nuen,  appropriate  to  signify  an 
usurper  of  that  dignity,  and  an  untrue  king ;  so  hath 
iiolum  been  likewise  appropriate  to  signify  a  false 
lepresentation  and  a  false  image  :  insomuch  as  there ' 
was  a  solemn  anathematization  of  all  those  that 
would  call  an  image  an  idol;  as  he  were  worthy  to 
be  haa^ed  that  would  call  the  king  enr  master  (God 
save  him)  our  true  jtist  king,  a  tyiant ;  and  yet  in 
talk  b^  might  shew,  that  a  tyrant  signified  some«> 
time  a  king.     But  speech  is  regarded  in  his  present 
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Sigmfication,  which  I  doobt  not  ye  can  consider  right 
well. 

I  verily  ttiink  that  for  the  having  of  images,  ye 
will  eay  enough,  and  that  also,  when  we  have  themi 
we  should  not  despise  them  in  speech^  to  call  them 
idols,  ne  despise  them  with  deeds,  to  mangle  them 
or  cat  tiiem,  but  at  the  least  suti'er  them  to  stand  un- 
torn.  Wherein  Lather  (that  pulled  away  all  other 
regard  to  them)  strove  stoutly^  and  obtained  (as  I 
hare  seen  in  divers  of  the  churches  in  Germany  of 
his  reformation)  that  they  should  (as  they  do)  stand 
still. 

All  the  matter  to  be  feared  is,  excess  in  worship* 
ping,  wherein  the  church  of  Home  hath  been  very 
precise;  and  specially  Gregory,  writing  Episcopo 
Ma^tilien;  which  is  contained,  dfe  consecratio*  Distinct. 
5.  as  folio wcth :-— 

IPeriatum  ad  nos  fuerat,  quod  inconsiderato  zelo  sue- 

census  sanctorum  imagines,  sub  hoc  quaque  excus6Xio$tt 

ne  adorari  debuissent,  confregeris;  et  quidem  eas  ado^ 

rare  vettdsse  omnino  laudamus,  fregisse  vero  reprehendi" 

Trms,    Diejfraierf  a  quo  factum  esse  sacerdote  aUquando 

auditum  est,  quodfecisti  ?  AUud  est  enim  picturam  ado* 

rare,  almd  per  picturam  kistoriam,  quid  sit  adorandum^ 

addiscere.    Nam  quod  kgentibus  scripturayMc  et  idiotis 

prctstai  pktura  cementibusy  quia  in  ipsa  ignorantes  vi» 

dent  quid  sequi  debeant  in  ipsa  legunt  qui  Uteras  nesci^ 

wit.  Nuds  et  prcecipue  gentihus  pro  iectione  pictura  est^ 
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Herein  is  forbidden  adoratioh,  and  theii  m  $exiS 
m^nodo  was  declared  what  manner  of  adoration  is 
ibrbidden;  that  is  to  say,  godly  adoratioA  to  it^  being 
a  creature ;  as  is  contained  in  the  chapter^  veneraU^ 
ks  imagmes^  in  the  same  distinction  in  this  wise. 

Vemrtibiles  imagines  christianiy  nan  deos^  appellant  t 
neque  seniunt  ds  ut  -Diisy  neque  spem  saluiie  ponunt  in 
ds^  neque  ab  eis  expectant  faturum  judicimny  s^  otLme* 
moriam  et  recordationhn  pnmitvborum  venerantur  eas  ei 
adoranty  sed  non  seniunt  eis  cuUu  dvvino^  nee  alicui 
treaturctk. 

By  which  doctrine,  all  idolatry  is  plainly  exclud-» 
ed  in  evident  words.  So  ai^  we  cannot  say  that  the 
worshipping  of  images  had  his  beginning  by  popery  : 
£6r  Gregory  forbad  ^t,  unless  we  shall  call  that  synod 
popery,  because  there  were  so  many  bishops.  And 
there  is  forbidden  ciUtus  dixinusy  and  agree th  with 
our  aforesaid  doctrine,  by  which  we  may  creep  be* 
fore  the  cross  on  Good  Friday,  wherein  we  have  the 
image  of  the  crucifix  in  honour,  and  use  it  in  a  wor- 
shipful place,  and  so  earnestly  look  on  it,  and  con- 
ceive that  it  signifieth,  as  wei^neel  and  creep  before 
it,  whiles  it  lieth  there,  and  whilst  that  remem- 
brance is  in  exercise  j  with  which  cross  neverthe- 
kss,  the  sexton  when  he  goeth  for  a  corse,  will  not 
be  afraid  to  be  homely,  and  hold  it  under  his  gown, 
whiles  he  drinketh  a  pot  of  ale;  a  point  of  homeli- 
sness  that  might  be  left;  but  yet  it  declareth  that  he 
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eeteemed  no  divinity  in  the  image.  But  )ever  sinc<» 
I  was  born,  a  poor  parishioner,  a  layman,  durst  be 
so  bold  at  a  shift  (if  he  were  ^Iso  church-<warden)  to 
cell  to  the  use  of  the  church  at  length,  and  his  own 
Vj  the  mean  time,  the  silver  cross  on  Easter  Monday, 
that  waS'  creeped  unto  on  Good  Friday.  In  special 
ties,  there  have  been  special  abuses  ;  but  generally, 
images  have  been  taken  for  images,  with  an  office  to 
signify  an  holy  remembrance  of  Christ  and  his  saints.. 
And  as  the  sound  of  speech  uttered  by  a  lively 
image,  and  representing  to  the  understanding,  by  tho 
sense  of  hearing  godly  matter,  doth  stir  up  the  mind, 
and  therewith  the  body,  to  consent  in  outward  ges*. 
ture  of  worshipful  regard  to  that  sound;  $o  doth,  the 
object  of  the  in^age  by  the  sight,  work  like  effect  in 
man,  within  and  without,  wherein  is  verily  wor-> 
shipped  that  we  understand;  and  yet  reverence  and 
worship  also  shewed  to  that,  whereby  we  attain  that 
understanding,  and  is  to  us  in  the  place  of  an  in- 
strument ;  so  as,  it  hath  no  worship  of  itself,  but 
remaineth  in  his  nature  of  stone  or  timber,  silver^ 
copper,  or  gold. 

Now  will  I  speak  somewhat  of  holy  water,  where^ 
in  I  send  unto  you  the  four  and  thirtieth  chapter  in 
the  ninth  book  of  the  histoiy  Tripartite,  where  Mar- 
cellus'the  bishop  bad  Equitius  his  deacon  to  cast 
l^broad  water  by  him  first  hallowed,  wherewith  tOk 
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drive  away  the  devil.  And  it  is  noted  how  the  devil 
could  not  abide  the  virtue  of  the  water,  but  vanished 
away.  And  for  my  part,  it  seemeth  the  history 
may  be  true :  for  we  be  assurijd  by  scripture,  that 
ip  the  name  of  God,  the  church  is  able  and  strong 
to  east  out  devils,  according  to  the  gospel,  in  nomine 
meo  damonia  ejiciunt^  &c.  So  as  if  the  water  were 
a\eay,  by  only  calling  on  the  name  of  God  that 
mastery  may  be  wrought.  And  the  virtue  of  the 
effect  being  only  attributed  to  the  name  of  God,  the 
question  should  be  only,  whether  tke  creature  of 
water  may  have  the  office  to  convey  the  effect  of  the 
holiness  of  the  invocation  of  God's  name. 

A  man  might  find  some  youngling  percase,  that 
would  say,  how  worldly,  wily,  witty  bishops  have 
inveigled  simple  things  heretofore;  and  to  confirm 
their  blessin/gs,  have  also  devised  how  kings  should 
bless  also,  and  so  authority  to  maintain  where  truth 
failed  ;  and  I  have  had  it  objected  to  me,  that  I  used 
to  prove  one  piece  of  mine  argument  ever  by  a  king, 
as  when  1  reasoned  thus ;— if  ye  allow  nothing  but 
scripture,  what  say  you  to  the  king's  rings  ?  But 
they  be  allowed;  ergOy  somewhat  is  to  be  allowed 
besides  scripture.  And  another ;  if  images  be  for- 
bidden, why  doth  the  king  wear  St.  George  on  his 
breast  ?  But  he  weareth  St.  George  on  his  breast ; 
€rgOy  images  be  not  forbidden.     If  saints  be  not  la 
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worshipped;  why  keep  we  St.  George^s  feast? 
But  we  keep  St,  George's  feast,  ergpy  &c.    And  in 
this  matter  of  holy  water,  if  the  strength  of  the  in- 
vocation of  the  name  of  God,  to  drive  away  the 
devils,  cannot  be  distribute  by  water ;  why  can  it 
be'  distribute  in  silver ;  to  drive  away  diseases,  and 
the  dangerous  disease  of  the  falling  evil.     But  the 
rings  hallowed  by  the  holy  church  itiay  do  so  ;  ergo^ 
the  water  hallowed  by  the  church  may  do  like  ser- 
vice*   These  were,  sore  arguments  in  his  time,  and 
I  trust  be  also  yet,  and  may  be  conveniently  used, 
to  such  as  would  never  make  an  end  of  talk,  but 
rake  14)  every  thing  that  their  dull  sight  cannot  pe- 
netrate; wherein,  methought,  ye  spake  effectually, 
when  ye  said,  men  must  receive  the  detennination 
of  the  particular  church,  and  obey  where  God's  law 
repugneth  not  expi^ssly.    And  in  this  effect,  to  drive 
away  devils,    that  prayer  and  invocation  of  the 
church  may  do  it,  scripture  maintaineth  evidently  ; 
and  the  same  scripture  doth  authorise  us  so  to  pray, 
and  encourageth  us  to  it.        *        *        *        * 

Albeit  there  hath  been  between  you  and  me  no 
lluniliarity,  but  contrariwise,  a  little  disagreement 
(which  I  did  not  hide  from  you),  yet  considering  the 
fervent  loal  ye  professed  to  teach  Peter's  true  docw 
trine,  that  is  to  say^  Christ's  true  doctrine,  where* 
unto  ye  thought  the  doctrine  of  images  and  holy 
water,  to  put  away  devils  agreed  not,  I  have  willing^ 
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ly  spent  tliis  time  fo  communicate  unto  jou  ipy 
folly  (if  it  be  folly)  plainly  as  it  is,  whereupon  yp 
may  have  occasion  the  more  substantially,  fully,  an4 
plainly,  to  open  these^  matters  for  the  relief  of  such 

as  be  fallen  from  the  truth,  and  confirmation  of  those 

t 
that  receive  and  foUqw  it,  wherein  it  hath  been  ever 

much  commended,  to  have  such  regard  to  histories 

of  credit,  and  the  continual  use  of  the  church,  rather 

to  shew  how  a  thing  continued,  from  the  beginnings 

as  holy  water  and  images  have  done,  may  be  well 

used,  then  to  follow  the  light  rash  eloquence,  which 

is  ever  ad  mmum^  to  mock  and  improve  that  i^ 

established;  ^c  &c. 

Your  loving  friend, 

-  'v 

Stephen  Winchester. 


The  public  character  of  bishop  Gardl|ier  is. 
Well  known.  In  a  personal  view,  he  was  st^ 
man  of  considerable  learning  and  talents  \  but; 
though,  his  sentiments  were,  in  some  respectsi,; 
of  a  liberal  cast,  his  temper  was' haughty,  am- 
bitious, and  cruel.  Though  a  great  persecutor 
of  heretics,  and  the  principal  instrument  of 
queen  Mary's  cruelties,  it  appears  that  he 
considered  religion  merely  as  an  engine  of 
state,  and  used  it  only  for  his  selfish  aii^^ 
limbitious  purposes. 


(     17    ) 


THE  COMPLAYNT  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Only  four  copies  of  this  very  curious  work 
were  known  to'  be  extant  till  Dr.  Leyden  pub- 
lished his  excellent  edition  in  1801.  It  has 
been  attributed  to  Wedderburn  and  to  sir  James 
Inglisy  on  insufficient  authority.  Dr.  Leyden 
supposes  sir  David  Lindsay  was  the  author. 
AIL  that  is  certain  is,  that  it  was  written  in 
1548. 

,The  extract  is  remarkable,  as  containing  a 
greater  number  of  imitative  words  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere.  As  the  book  is  in  the  Scot- 
tish dialect,  there  would  be  a  singular  impro- 
priety in  much  changing  the  orthography. 

There  eftir  I  heard  the  rumour  of  rammasche^ 
foulis  and  of  beystis  that  made  grite  beir  \  quhilk 
past  beside  burnis  and  boggis  on  green  bank  is  to  seek 
their  sustentation.    Their  brutal  sound  did  redond  to 

»  collected,  Fr.  ramasse.  *  a  fhriU  noise, 

VOL.  II.  C 
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the  high  skyis,    quhil   the   deep  hou^   cauernis  of 
cleuckis* QXid.  rotche  craggis  ansuert  vitht  ane  high  note 
of  that  samyn  sound  as  thay  beystis  hed  blauen.     It 
aperit  be  presumyng  and  presuposing,  that  blaberand 
eccho  had  been  hid  in  ane  hou  hole,  .cryand  hyr  half 
ansueir,  quhen  Narcissus  rycht  sorry  socht  for  his 
saruandis,  quhen  he  was  in  ane  forrest,  far  fra  ony 
folkis,  and  there  efter  for  love  of  eccho  he  drounit 
in  ane  drau  vel.     Nou  to  tel  treutht  of  the  beystis 
that  maid  sic  heir,  and  of  the  dyn  that  the  foulis  did, 
ther  syndry  soundis  hed  nothir  temperance  nor  tune. 
For  fyrst  furtht  on  the  freache  fieldis  the  nolt  maid 
noyis  vitht  mony  loud  lou»  Baytht  horse  and  meyris 
di4  fast  Jice,  and  the  folis  neckyr.     The  bullis  began 
to  bulllr,  quhen  the  scheip  began  to  blait^  because 
the  calfis  began  till  mo,   quhen  the  doggis   berkif. 
Than  the  suyne  began  to  quhryne  quhen   thai  herd 
the  asse  tair,  quhilk  gart^  the  hennis  kekkyl  quhen 
the  cokis  crcu.     The  chekyns  began  to  pen  when  the 
gled  quhissillit.  The  fox  follouit  the  fed  geise  and  gart 
them  cry  clalk,  Tne  gayslingis  cry  it  quhilk  quhilk,  and 
the  dukis  cry  it  quaik.    The  ropecn  of  the  rauynis  gart 
the  eras  crope.  The  huddit  crauis  cryit  larrok  varrok, 
quhen  the  suannis  murnit,  because  the   gray   goul 
niau  pronosticat  ane  storme.     The  turtil  began  for 
to  grcit,  quhen   the  cu&chet  zoulit.     The  titlene  fol- 

1  hollow.     *  clought,  deep  valleys  or  ravines  in  the  hills, 

3  forced,  caused. 
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lowit  the  goUk^  and  gart  hyr  sing  guk  guk.  The  dau^ 
troutit  hyr  sad  sang  that  soundit  lyik  sorrou.  Robeen 
and  the  litil  oran  var  homely  in  vyntir.  The  jargo- 
lyne  of  the  suallou  gart  the  jay  angil*,  than  the 
meveis  maid  myrtht,  for  to  mok  the  merle.  The 
laverok  maid  melody  up  hie  in  the  sk3ds.  The  nycht- 
ingal  al  the  nycht  sang  sueit  notis.  The  tuechitis* 
cryit  theuis  nek,  quhen  the  piettis  clattrit.  The  gar- 
ruling  of  the  stirlene  gart  the  sparrou  cheip.  The  lynt- 
quhit  sang  counterpoint  quhen  the  oszil  zdpit.  The 
grene  serene  sang  sueit,  quhen  the  gold  spynk  chantit. 
The  rede  schank^  cryit  my  fut  my  jut,  and  the  oxee  ^ 
cryit  tueit.  The  herrons  gaif  ane  vyild  skrech  as  the 
kyl  hed  bene  in  fyir,  quhilkgdrf  the  quhapis  for  fleyit- 
nes  fie  far  fra  hame. 

•cuckoo.        «do?c        s  jangle.        « lapwings.        s  fieldfare. 

•  small  hedge  sparrow. 


C  2 
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SIR  WILLIAM  BJRLOWE. 


Sir  William  Barlowe  was  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Barlowes  in  Wales,  and 
born  in  the  county  of  Essex.  He  was  at  first 
a  monk  in  the  Augustine  monastery  of  St. 
Osith  in  Essex;  and  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity.  He  was  afterwards  friar  of  the  ca- 
nons of  his  order  at  Bisham  in  Berkshire ; 
though  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  ^ 
he  resigned  his  house,  and  prevailed  upon  se- 
veral other  abbots  and  friars  to  follow  his 
example. 

He  was  promoted  successively  to  the  sees  of 
St.  Asaph,  St.  David's,  Chichester,  and  finally 
to  that  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  died  in 
1568.  ^ 

Sir  William  Barlowe  was  the  author  of  se- 
veral compositions ;  as  ^*  The  Godly  and  Pious 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,"  commonly 
called  the  '^Bishop's  Book;"   1537,  London. 
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During  this  reign,  he  is  said  to  have  translated 
into  English  the  "  Apocrypha,"  as  far  as  the 
Book  of  Wisdom.  But  the  work  whence  I 
have  taken  the  following  short  extracts  is  en- 
titled— "  A  Dialogue  describing  the  original 
ground  of  these  Lutheran  factions,  and  many 
of  their  abuses.  Compiled  by  Sir  William  Bar- 
lowe  chanon,  late  bishop  of  Bath.  Anno  1553^ 
A  MS.  note  adds — *^  Mariae  I.  the  second 
edition  (which  appears  by  the  preface).  This 
author  sir  William  Barlowe  was  first  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  then  bishop  of  St.  David's,  then 
bishop  of  Chichester,  lastly  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  In  Edward  VI.  days  began  he- 
resy, and  in  queen  Elizabeth's  days  esta- 
blished." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  is  the 
doctor  William  Barlowe  of  the  Biog.  Brit.;  and 
it  is  as  certain,  that  that  article  is  very  erro- 
neous.' For,  it  is  there  stated,  and  likewise 
in  Dr.  Rees's  new  Cyclopedia  on  that  autho- 
rity, that  upon  Mary's  accession  in  1553,  he 
was  deprived  of  hi^  bishopric  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  con^mitted  to  the  Fleet  prison,  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  the  protesfxnt 
religion,  and  his  being  married ;  but  escaping 
to  Germany,  that  he  remained  there  till  the 
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accession  of  Elizabeth ;  when  he  returned,  and 
was  then  promoted  to  the  see  of  Chichester^ 
1559.  Now,  here  is  an  attack  upon  the  refor-* 
mation,  published  for  the  second  time  by  sit* 
William  Barlowe,  the  very  year  when  he  is 
said  to  be  degraded  and  imprisoned  as  a  re- 
former himself,  The  book  is  a  remarkably 
good  one;  by  no  means  superstitious,  but 
quite  the  work  of  a  sensible  and  prudent  man ; 
arguing  against  the  reformation,  from  the 
excesses  of  the  reformers ;  just  as  such  a  manj, 
ten  years  ago,  would  have  written  about  the 
French.  As  it  is  evident  that  neither  the 
writer  of  Barlowe's  article  in  the  BiQgraphia,i 
nor  his  copyisl  in  the  Cyclopedia,  has  seen 
the  book  in  question,  it  is  proper  to  observe 
tjhat  it  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr,  Southey. 
This  is  one  instance,  among  many  others,  in 
which  bibliology  corrects  an  error  in  biogra- 
phy. This  little  book  is  probably  very  scarce. 
Indeed,  the  author  himself  might  have  wished 
to  suppress  it:  for  having  resolved  to  swim 
with  the  stream,  he  resigned  his  house  to  Hen- 
ry VIII.  took  an  active  part  in  the  divorce, 
and  was  rewarded  with  one  of  the  new  bishop- 
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V 

The  Printer's  Preface. 

In  the  present  treatise  following  (gentle  reader)  is 
not  only  uttered  and  disclosed  the  beastly  beginning 
of  Luther's  furious  faction,  in  Saxony,  with  the 
seditious  schisms  of  the  sacramentaries  Suinglius, 
Oecolampadius,  and  other  of  Switzerland ;  but  also 
very  plainly  here  is  shewed  their  monstrous  manners 
and  mutability,  their  cankered  contentions  and  hor- 
rible hypocrisy,  their  devilish  devices  and  bitter 
Wasphemy,  with  infinite  like  reliques  of  that  railing 
religion,  whereby  the  christian  reader  shall  right 
well  perceive  what  filthy  fruit  buddeth  out  of  this 
frantic  fraternity  and  sinful  synagogue  of  Satan,  in- 
fernally invented,  to  seduce  simple  souls — —to  the 
end  that  such  as  now  be  addict  to  their  horrible  and 
heinous  heresies  when  they  shall  perceive  and  see 
in  their  life  and  learning  their  crafty  and  colourable 
juggling,  lewd  living,  and  devilish  disagreeing  of  a 
muster  of  monstrous  married  monks  and  false  ilesh- 
ly  friars,  shall  by  God's  grace  both  forsake  their 
fashions,  detest  their  doctrine,  and  leave  their  learn- 
ing. 


Popery  has  seldom  hfid  an  abler,  and  never 
a  more  temperate  advocate.  ' 

Christian  readers,  I  exhort  you,  all  partially  set 
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a  part  to  fix  yourself  upon  the  living  word  of  God 
which  may  save  your  souls,  and  walk  directly  after 
it,  bowing  neither  on  the  one  side  nor  on  the  other.  I 
mean  not  that  fleshly  word  nor  their  gospel  which 
Bay,  ye  have  no  free  will,  your  good  deeds  shall  not 
save  you,  nor  your  ill  deeds  shall  not  damn  you ; 
the  sacraments  of  the  church  be  nothing  of  neces- 
sity,; ye  need  not  to  be  confessed  to  a  friar ;  ye  are 
not  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  church,  &c.  ;•  but 
that  true  word  of  God  and  very  gospel  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  of  whose  first  sermon  the  antcrtheme  was 
this,  do  ye  penance  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand :  and  at  his  last  farewel  from  his  disciples  he 
affirmed  the  same,  saying,  that  in  his  name  it 
behoved  penance  to  be  preached  in  remission  of 
sins. 


Iteformation. 

A  great  occasion  why  that  many  be  so  fervent  in 
favouring  this  Lutheran  doctrine,  is  the  vague  praises 
of  muph  people  coming  from  thence,  reporting  that 
there  is  so  good  order,  such  charitable  liberality, 
and  evangelic  conversation,  which  is  'altogether 
false.  And  divers  of  such  tiding-carriers,  lest  they 
might  seem  ignorant  in  a  few  things,  they  frame 
themselves  without  shame  to  lie  in  many.  It  is  hard 
for  a  renegate  friar,  a  faithless  apostate,  a  forlorn 
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^oopeman,  a  merchant's  prentice,  or  an  amba»* 
eador's  hostler,  having  littie  learning,  less  discre- 
tion, small  devotion,  and  scant  a  curtesy  of  ^*iso 
dom,  to  make  true  report  in  such  matters.  And  yet 
lire  there  of  them  which  make  themselves  full  busy, 
and  are  as  ready  to  tell  that  they  know  not,  as  that 
that  they  know,  according  as  they  feel  their  aflfec-r 
tions  disposed  whom  they  covet  to  please ;  by  which 
means  they  attain  high  coinmenda tions,  made  mucli 
of,  and  are  called  pretty  wise  men  and  proper  per- 
sons, with  many  God's  blessings  upoi4  their  hearts. 


Speaking  of  the  equalitarian  principles  of 
the  first  reformers,  their  plunder  of  the  rich, 
Jcc.  he  says : 

It  is  the  very  property  of  common  people,  namely 
of  these  Almaynes,  that  whatsoever  they  be  per-^ 
suaded  unto,  agreeable  to  their  affections,  they 
shall  be  ready,  in  a  sudden  gyere^  to  accomplish; 
regarding  neither  danger,  nor  commodity ;  though 
^oon  after  they  repent  them.  _  And  like  as  the  people 
of  Israel  brought  the  jewels  of  their  wives  and 
children  to  the  making  of  the  golden  calf;  so 
did  they  bring  their  jewels,  beads,  rings,  outchyes 
^'i\h  money,  both  gold  and  silver,  to  the  common 

*  passion,  paroxysm* 
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hutches^  so  Abundantly  for  this  provision,  that 
men  doubted,  in  some  place,  whether  they  had 
poor  folk  sufficient  to  consume  so  exceeding  heaps  of 
riches.  But  this  doubt  was  soon  made  a  plain  case: 
for  within  a  while  after,  the  ardent  heat  of  their 
liberal  devotion  waxed  cold ;  and  because  they  con- 
tinued not  still  in  bringing  in  their  oblations,  the 
hutches  BXid  coffers  were  empty  before  men  wist  it. 
Then  whiles  it  was  compassed  what  way  might  be 
besrt  taken  for  the  preservation  of  their  ordinance^ 
least  it  should  decay,  to  their  confusion  that  began 
it ;  some  gave  counsel  that  it  should  be  necessary  to 
deprive  the  clergy  of  their  goods,  and  to  distribute 
their  possessions,  lands,  and  rents  among  lay  people, 
and  to  throw  down  all  monasteries,  and  churches, 
making  coin  of  crosses,  chalices,  and  other  sacred  jew- 
els, for  the  sustentation  of  the  poor,  as  they  alledged. 

»  ^utcft— originally  a  sort  of  large  box  or  coflfipr  for  contain^ 
ing  thrashed  com. 
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SIR  JOHN  CHEKE. 


The  reign  in  which  sir  John  Cheke  might 
be  said  to  have  florished,  is  that  of  Henry 
VIII.  But  as  his  only  composition  in  Eng- 
lish was  written  in  the  third  year  of  the  pre- 
sent reign,  he  could  not  have  been  assigned 
with  propriety  to  the  preceding. 

He  w^s  born  at  Cambridge,  in  1514  ;  and 
admitted  at  the  age  pf  seventeen  into  St,  John's 
college,  where  he  ejirly  distinguished  hinaself 
for  his  proficiency  in  the  learned  languages, 
particularly  Greek.  After  taking  his  degrees 
in  arts,  he  was  chosen  Greek  lecturer  in  his 
own  college.  To  this  office,  nq  salary  was 
annexed;  but  in  the  year  1540,  Henry  VIH. 
founded  a  Greek  professorship  at  Cambridge, 
of  which  Cheke  was  elected  the  first  professor, 
when  only  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  had 
also  the  honour  of  being  chosen  university^ 
orator. 
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In  1544,  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to 
prince  Edward,  jointly  with  Sir  Anthony  Cook ; 
and  at  the  same  time  was  made  canon  of  the 
newly-founded  college  of  Christ-church,  Ox- 
ford. Edward  on  his  accession  rewarded  his 
tutor,  for  the  assiduous  care  he  had  shewn 
him  in  his  education,  with  a  pension  of  a  hun- 
dred marks,  as  likewise  with  a  grant  of  several 
lands  and  manors;  and  moreover,  caused 
him  to  be  elected  provost  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1550,  he  was  appointed  chief 
gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  chamber ;  and 
the  year  following,  his  majesty  conferred  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthoQd>  with  a  grant 
of  considerable  value.  He  was  soon  after 
made  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer  for  life ; 
in  1553,  constituted  clerk  of  the  council;  and 
not  long  after,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
and  a  privy-counsellor. 

Sir  John  was  a  zealous  protestant ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  he  was  severely  persecuted 
by  the  bigotted  Mary,  twice  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  stript  of  his  whole  substance,  and 
iiltima:tely  reduced  to  the  terrifying  dilemma 
— '•'  Either  turn  or  burn.**  His  religious  zeal 
was  not  proof  against  this  fiery  ordeal,  and 
he  recanted.     His  jproperty  was  now  restored  ; 
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but  his  recantation  was  followed  by  such  bit- 
terness of  remorse,  that  he  survived  it  but  a 
short  time,  dying  in  1557,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-three. 

The  period  in  which  Cheke    florished    is 
highly  interesting  to  letters.     He,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friend  and  cotemporary  Smith, 
was  the  great  instrument*  of  the  diffusion  of 
classical   and  philological   learning.     Ancient 
literature  had  already  begun  to  dawn ;  it  had 
not  yet  advanced  into  the  clear  and  steady 
light  of  day.    The  efforts  of  these  men  contri- 
buted greatly  to  accelerate  its  progress ;  and 
were  effectual  in  deciding  the  taste  of  the  age. 
Cheke  and  Smith  were  first  incited  to  the  pur- 
suit of  Grecian  literature  by  the  reputation  and 
example  of  Dr.  John  Redman,  of  St.  John's 
College  (afterwards  dean  of  Westminster),  who 
was  elected  lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divi- 
nity about  the  year  1538.     Redman  had  stu- 
died at  the  university  of  Paris,  and  returned 
to  his  own  country  accomplished  in  the  two 
learned  languages ;  and  the  high  consideration 
he  obtained,  on  this  account,  conspiring  with 
their  curiosity  and  ardour  in  study,  produced 
that    emulation    which    eventually    rendered 
them  his  masters  in   learning.     They  hence 
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abandoned  the  idle  disputations  of  the  schoob> 
with  the  metaphysic  subtleties  of  the  school- 
men^ for  the  mure  delightful  and  profitable 
study  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  classics. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  their  literary 
labours  was— the  introduction  of  a  more  ra- 

r 

tional  method  of  pronouncing  Greek;  or  ra- 
ther, to  restore  what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
original  pronunciation  of  that  language.  It 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  philological 
student  to  be  informed^  what  the  changes  were 
which  they  proposed  to  introduce,  as  stated  in 
his  Life  by  Strype. 

At  this  period,  the  Greek  language  had  only 
begun  to  be  studied  even  in  our  universities ; 
and  its  pronunciation  had  been  vitiated  by  the 
corrupt  channels  through  which  it  had  been 
conveyed  to  us.  In  particular,  the  received 
method  of  sounding  the  vowels  and  diphthongs, 
and  also  some  ol  the  consonants,  was  such 
that  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  distinguish 
different  words  by  difference  of  sound.  Thus 
Ki  was  pronounced  as  5,  01  and  ei  as  /,  and  vi$ 
and  u,  were  both  sounded  as  iutcc  or  J. 
Some  of  the. consonants  were  differently  pro- 
nounced^ according  as  they  were  diflferently 
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situated  ia  a  word.  Thus  t  after  v  was  sound-* 
ed  as  a  soft  6  and  t  after  fx,  was  pronounced  as 
our  d.  The  letter  h  was  pronounced  as  our 
ch,  and  fi  as  our  v  consonant.  With  a  very 
little  reflection  on  the  subject,  it  was  not  difla- 
cult  to  conclude,  that  such  a  method  of  pro- 
nunciation was  totally  destructive  of  all  that 
beauty  of  the  Greek  language,  which  arises 
from  variety  of  sound,  and  that  such  therefore 
could  not  have  been  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Greeks. 

These^ scruples  formed  the  subjects  of  fre- 
quent conver^tions  between  Cheke  and  Smith 
(who  was  also  public  reader  of  Greek  in  hia 
own  college),  and  they  determined  uppn  an  in- 

« 

novation.  They  seem  to  have  been  led  to  the 
improvement  in  question,  by  their  feeling, 
while  lecturing  in  their  respective  colleges,  the 
necessity  of  varyiug  the  sound  as  the  vowels 
varied,  in  order  to  render  the  language  intel- 
ligible, as  well  as  harmonious  to  the  ear.  At 
the  commencement  of  their  doubts,  they  had 
not  seen  the  book  of  Erasmus  on  the  subject; 
but  having  procured  it,  together  with  Terenti- 
anusdeLiteris  et  -Sy//flfr/s,  they  begarf  their  work 
of  reformation ;  at  the  same  time  consulting 
those  Greciau*writers  (particularly  Aristopha- 
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nes)  from  whom  they  were  likely  to  derive  aid* 
At  length  they  arrived  at  the  no  difficidt  con* 
elusion,  that  each  vowel  ought  to  possess  its 
appropriate  and  distinct  sound ;  and  that  every 
diphthong,  as  composed  of  two  vowels,  should 
have  the  sound  of  two. 

They  were  obliged,  however,  to  proceed 
with  caution*  They  felt,  that  having  reason 
on  their  side,  was  not  enough  to  ensure  sup- 
port. In  the  first  instance,  they  communicated 
the  proposed  change  only  to  a  few  of  their 
most  intimate  friends;  and  obtaining  their 
approbation,  resolved  to  ma1ie  it  public ;  still 
with  circumspection  and  prudence.  It  was 
agreed  th^t  Smith  should  begin.  At  this  time, 
he  read  Aristotle  de  Republicd  to  his  hearers ; 
and  the  artifice  by  which  he  contrived  to 
smuggle  in  a  few  contraband  words  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  a  smile  in  a  modern  reader, 
while  it  exhibits  a  strong  proof  of  the  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  of  the  age.  To  hide  the 
novelty  of  his  pronunciation,  he  Occasionally 
let  fall  a  word  as  if  by  inadvertence,  pronoun- 
ced in  the  new  mode.  At  first,  this  excited  no 
attention  from  his  auditor's;  but  as  the  num- 
ber of  these  new-fangled  words  gradually  in- 
creased,   their  curiosity  was   awakened,  and 
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attention  was  sometimes  so  alert^  as  to  induce 
him  to  correct  himself^  as  if  he  had  made  a 
mistake.  Frequently  too,  what  appeared  to 
them  the  oddity  of  the  sounds  excited  laugh- 
ter. His  audience  soon  began  to  suspect,  that 
these  frequent  mistakes  could  not  be  the  effect 
of  accident ;  and  on  some  of  his  friends  com- 
municating their  suspicions  to  the  lecturer,  he 
frankly  acknowledged  that  he  had  really  some 
change  in  contemplation;  though  it  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  matured  for  thepubUc.  They 
were  eager  for  an  explicit  communication^ 
which  he  promised ;  only  requesting  them  to 
suspend  their  final  decision,  till  their  ears  had 
become  accustomed  in. some  degree  to  the  new 
sounds.  He  now  proceeded  to  lecture  in  his 
own  college  upon  Homer's  Odyssey  ;  using  the 
new  pronunciation  without  restraint.  Cheke 
did  the  same  in  his  college;  and  in  a  short 
time,  the  proposed  improvement  appeared  so 
reasonable  to  the  more  learned  and  judicious 
part  of  the  university,  that  it  was  eagerly 
adopted;  and  the  study  of  the  Greek  became 
daily  an  object  of  greater  attention  and  of 
more  ardent  pursuit. 

The  catholics,  however,  who  always  hated 
file  very  nune  of  innovation,    were  greatly 

Vol.  iiw  D 
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disturbed  about  this  7iew  way  of  pronouncing 
Greeky  and  opposed  its  introduction  with  ob^ 
stinate  perverseness.  But  unable  to  prevail^ 
they  complained  to  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester,  and  chancellor  of  the  university,  who, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  popery,  issued  an  edict, 
dated  14th  May  1542,  prohibiting  all  persons 
to  use  the  new  method,  under  the  following 
penalties:  If  the  offender  were  a  regent,  he 
was  to  be  expelled  the  senate ;  if  he  stood  for 
a  degree,  he  was  not  to  be  admitted  to  it ;  if 
a  scholar,  he  was  to  lose  his  scholarship;  and 
the  younger  students  were  to  be  privately 
chastised* 

On  the  appearance  of  this  edict,  Cheke 
wrote  a  letter  to  this  haughty  and  overbearing 
prelate,  in  which  he  contended,  that  the  true 
sounds  of  the  letters  had  been  changed  in  the 
last  barbaroiis  ages,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
better  to  mend  that  barbarity  tlian  to  follow  it« 
For  authority,  he  appealed  to  Erasmus,  (wh^ 
had  written  a  book  on  the  true  pronunciatioit 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek)  and  also  to  6ther 
learned  men.  To  this  representation,  the 
bishop  replied,— that  the  sound  of  letters  was 
more  likely  to  be  changed  by  the  learned  than 
the  unlearned  ,*  ^^  the  learned  being  wont  to  have 


M  liiucll  regard  to  euphony,  and  the  grace* 
fulness  of  the  sound  of  words."  Cheke  fur- 
ther objected,  that  by  pronouncing  the  diph« 
thong  01,  for  example^  as  an  i  (as  was  common- 
ly done)  there  was  no  distinction  between 
Aotiiog  and  AsyuoQ-  But  it  was  change  which 
the  chancellor  reg(^ded  as  dangerous,  and  he 
rejoined  with  warmth — -^^  utere  moribus  arUiquis 
verbis  vero  prasentibtis,  et  multo  tnagis  sonisJ* 
Sir  John  still  urged  his  love  of  truth,  as  his 
motive  for  the  innovation;  hut  the  prelate 
still  more  inflamed  replied-^^^' Qu/c{  non  mortdHa 
pectora  cogit  veri  quarendl  James  If'* — ^Truth, 
however,  at  length  prevailed  over  prelatical 
tyranny;  and  the  new  method  was  received 
in  the  universities  and  throughout  the  king*- 
dom. 

This  controversy  was  cdnductied  hetween 
Gardiner  and  Cheke  in  seven  Latin  epistles; 
of  which  the  originals  were  left  in  the  hands 
of  CseUus  Secundus  Curio>  a  learned  man  of 
Basil,  by  Cheke  himself,  as  he  passed  through 
that  place  in  his  journey  to  Italy,  in  the  be- 
'  ginning  of  queen  Mary's  reign,  from  these 
originals,  they  were  pubUshed  by  Curio,  in 
1555,  8vo,  without  the  knowledge  of  Chcke^ 
under    the    following   title— JoAawnw    Ch^ke 
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Angli  de  pronunciatione  Graca  potissimum  lift-* 
gua,  disputationes  cum  Stephana  Wintoniensi 
episcopoy  septem  contrariis  Epistolis  camprehen-' 
$a,  magna  quddam  et  elegantia  et  eruditione 
referta. 

Ta  prevent  incorre<5tness  of  pronunciation 
in  the  Latin  language^  arising  from  a  vio- 
lation of  quantity,  he  proposed,  that  the 
Greek  a  should  be  substituted  for  the  long 
vowel  o,  as  in  uxwrem^  liberws;  that  the  long 
i  should  b6  written  with  two  points  over  it, 
as  in  divinitus;  and  that  the  long  e,  and 
particularly  the  diphthong,  ^hich  had  been 
commonly  written  as  the  ordinary  e,  should 
have  a  comma  after  it,  as  in  hytor. 

In  the  changes  he  was  desirous  of  introdu- 
cing into  the  English  orthography,  he  was 
less  successful,  and  perhaps  less  rational.  1. 
He  proposed  that  the  final  e,  when  not  sound- 
ed, should  be  abolished  :  Thus  he  would  write 
exctiSj  giVf  deceiv^  prais,  commun;  ^nd  when 
sounded,  that  it  should  be  written  a  double  e, 
as  in  necessitee.  2.  That  when  the  letter  a  was 
sounded  long,  it  should  be  written  a  double  a, 
to  distingui&h  itsfrom  a  short,  as  in  maad, 
straaty  daar.  S.  That  where  the  letter  i  was 
sounded  longi  it  should  be  written  double  i, 
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es  in  desiir,  liif.    4.  That  the  letter  y  should 
be  thrown  entirely  out  of  the   alphabet,  as 
useless,  and   its  place  supplied  with  t,  as  in 
mi,  mi,  awai,    5.  Tliat  a^  long  should  be  writ- 
ten with  a  stroke  over  it,  as  in  prasum,  ..6. 
That  the  rest  of  the  long  vowels  should  be 
written  with  double  letters,  as  weer,  theer,  (and 
sometimes  thear)  noo,  noon,  adoo,  thoos,  loov, 
in  order  to  avoid  an  e  at  the  end.     7.  That 
letters  without  sound  should  be  thrown  out; 
as  in  the  words,  frutes,  wold,  foMt,  dout,  again 
for  against,  hole,  meen  for  mean,    8.  And  that 
the   orthography  of  some   words    should  be 
changed  merely   to  improve  the  expressive- 
ness of  the  sounds ;  as  in  gt^,  britil,  praisabil^ 
&c.— -This  scheme  of  orthographical  innoVa* 
tion  was  found  impracticable.     It  was  too  vio* 
lent  a  change  upon  established  habits  in  the 
language,  to  meet  with  a  general  reception. 
Nor,  had  it  been  practicable,  would  it  have 
beeti  at  all  desirable.     The   books  formerly 
printed  would  have  been  rendered  in  a  short 
time,  almost  unintelligible,  and  thus  the  mode 
perplexing   confusion   would  have  prevailed. 
Besides,  the  etymologist,  if  his  labours  deserve 
ttot  to  be  regarded  as  wholly  contemptible. 


• '  ^ 


vould  have  often  found  himself  .entangled  in 
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an  idexplicable  labyrinth  in  his  search  afte^f 
the  original  meanings  of  Words. 

A  more  promising  attempt  to  improve  the 
English  language  was^  bis  resolution  to  admit 
no  terms  into  his  diction,  which  had  not  an 
English^  or  rather  a  Saxon  originaL  Bnt  in 
jrespect  of  this  scheme,  it  might  be  qbservedj, 
that  the  purity  of  our  language  had  been  too 
deeply  corrupted  by  the  admixture  of  exotic 
terms  ^nd  phrases  in  his  time^  to  admit  its 
l>eing  carried  into  complete  effect.  Yet^  from 
his  disapprobation  of  the  foreign  terms  ep^ 
ployed  in  the  existing  translations  of  the 
scriptures,  he  resolved  on  the  Herculean  la« 
y^mxix  of  a  new  version ;  and  actually  proceeded 
through  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  St.  Luke's.  In  tfie  short  specimen 
which  1  ^haU  give  from  this  version,  it  will  be 
seen,  however^  with  what  inconsiderable  suc- 
cess he  reduced  his  principles  to  practice.  In 
the  course  of  three  or  four  short  verses,  the 
karned  reader  will  readily  detect  some  half  a 
dozen  words  derived  from  the  I^itin  or 
Greek. 

r 

Matth.  i.  ver.  18.— After  his  mother  Mari  was 
ensured  to  Joseph,  before  thei  weer  cupled  together. 
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she  was  preived  to  be  with  child ;  and  it  was  indeed 
by  the  Holi  .Ghoost.  19.  But  Joseph  her  husband, 
being  a  just  man,  and  loth  to  use  e^tremitie  toward 
her,  entended  privili  to  divorse  himself  from  her.  20. 
And  being  in  this  mind,  lo  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeired  by  dream,  &c. 

Chap.  ii.  ver.  16.  Then»Hcrod  seeing  that  he  was 
J)laid  withal  by  the  wise-heards,  &c. 

In  this  transfeition  he  used  such  words  as  the 
following:  desiirfuly  ttngrevoiis,  tollers,  for 
publicans,  8cc.  8ic.  ' 


The  points  of  view,    in  which  perhaps  we 
are  most  indebted  to  Sir  John  Cheke  for  the 
improvement  of  our^  language^  are  the  follow- 
ing.    He  recommended  and  practised  a  more 
minute  attention  to  the  meaning  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  adopted  a  more  skilful  arrange- 
ment of  them  in  composition.     Before  him, 
the   sentenced  were  long,  and  too  frequently 
involved.     He  reconmi ended  and  used  short 
sentences ;  and  thus  he  has  the  merit  of  intro- 
ducing greater  precision  of  language,    more 
perspicuity  and  force  of  stile. 

In  the  arrangement  and  flow  of  words,  there 
is  often  a  great  sijnilarity  between  the  English 
language  and  the  Greek.  Sir  John  was  accus- 
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tomed  to  read  off  his  Greek  lectures  from  the 
original  into  English;  and  hence,  he  was  very 
probably  led  to  the  adoption  of  those  improve^ 
ments  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. — It 
is  not  unworihy  of  remark,  that  the  scholars 
of  this,  age  were  particularly  attentive  to  the 
writing  of  a  fine  hand.  Thus  Sir  John  Cheke, 
with  Roger  Ascham  and  others,  were  not  only 
the  first  scholars,  but  also  the  finest  mechaniT 
fcal  penmen  of  their  age. 

I  am  probably  right  in  saying,  that  the  only 
English  work  extant  of  Sir  John  Cheke  (ex- 
cept some  letters  published  by  Strype  in  his 
Life,  and  a  few  others  in  Harrington's  Nug<R 
jiniiqiuB)  is  his  tract  entitled,  ''The  Hurt  of 
Sedition,  how  grievous  it  is  to  a  Common- 
wealth;" and  I  should  perhaps  scarcely  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  have  ranked  him  in 
the  present  series  of  writers  in  English,  were 
it  not  for  his  eminence  as  a  scholar,  and  for 
the  intimate  connection  of  his  character  with 
the  literary  history  of  our  country .  The  tract 
just  mentioned  was  written  and  published  in 
1549.  It  is  inserted  in  Holinshed's  Chronicle, 
imder  the  year  1549^  and  was  reprinted  in 
1576.  In  1641,  it  was  printed  a  third  time, 
bv  Dr.  Gerard  Langbaine,  of  Queen's  College^i 
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Oxford,  with  a  brief  life  of  the  author  prefix* 
ed;  and  was  designed,  on  this  occasion,  as  a 
check  upon  those  who  took  arms  against 
Qiarles  I.  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  The 
occasion  which  gave  birth  to  it  is  the  following : 
In  the  summer  of  1549,  a  formidable  re* 
bellion  broke  out  in  many  of  the  counties  in 
England ;  particularly  in  Devonshire  and  Nor* 
folk.  The  respective  pleas  of  the  rebels,  in 
these  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  dif- 
ferent. Those  in  the  West  were  desirous  of 
restoring  the  popish  religion,  those  of  Norfolk 
^nd  Suffolk  rebelled  from  political  motives 
and  insisted  oh  a  reform  in  the  governments 
Sir  Jolm,  in  his  address^  endeavoured  to  adapt 
himself  to  each  of  these  classes  of  malcon-^ 
tents ;  the  former  of  whom  he  addresses  in  the 
following  manner : 

Ye  rise  for  religion*  What  religion  taught  you 
that?  If  ye  were  offered  persecution  for  religion, 
ye  ought  to  flee.  So  Christ  teacheth  you,  and  yet 
you  intend  to  fight.  If  ye  would  stand  in  the  truth, 
ye  ought  to  suffer  like  martyrs ;  and  ye  would  slay 
like  tyrants.  Thus  for  religion,  ye  keep  no  religion, 
and  neither  will  follow  the  council  of  Christ,  nor 
the  constancy  of  martyrs.   Why  rise  ye  for  religion  ? 
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Have  ye  any  thing  contiary  to  God's  book?  Yea, 
have  ye  not  all  things  agreeable  to  God's  word  ?  But 
the  new  [religion]  is  different  from  the -old;  and 
therefore  ye  will  have  the  old.  If  ye  measure  the 
old  by  truth,  ye  have  the  oldest.  If  ye  measure  the 
old  by  fancy,  then  it  is  hard,  because  men's  fancies 
change,  to  give  that  is  old.  Ye  will  ha(ve  the  old 
stile.  Will  ye  have  any  older  than  that  as  Christ 
left,  and  his  apostles  taught,  and  the  first  church 
did  use  ?  Ye  will  have  that  the  canons  do  establish. 
Why  that  is  a  great  deal  younger  than  that  ye  have 
of  later  time,  and  newlier  invented ;  yet  that  is  it 
that  ye  desire.  And  do  ye  prefer  the  bishops  of 
Rome  afore  Christ?  Men's  inventions  afore  God's 
law?  The  newer  sort  of  worship  before  the  older? 
Ye  seek  no  religion  j  ye  be  deceived ;  ye  seek  tradi* 
tions.  They  that  teach  you  blind  yon,  ^at  so  in* 
struct  you,  deceive  you.  If  ye  seek  what  the  old 
doctors  say,  yet  look  what  Christ,  the  oldest  of  all, 
saith.  For  he  saith,  "  before  Abraham  was  made 
I  am."  If  ye  see  the  truest  way,  he  is  the  very 
truth.  If  ye  seek  the  readiest  way,  he  is  the  very 
way.  If  ye  seek  everlasting  life,^  he  is  the  very  life. 
What  religion  would  ye  have  other  how  than  his 
religion  ?  You  would  have  the  bibles  in  again.  It  is 
po  ntervail;  your  blind  guides  should  lead  you  blind 
still.     *        **        »        ♦        *        ♦        * 

But  why  should  ye  not  like  that  [religion]  which 
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God's  word  establisheth,  the  primitive  church  hath 
authorized,  the  greatest  learned  men  of  this  reahn 
have  drawn  the  whole  consent  of,  the  parliament 
hath  confirmed,  the  king's  majesty  hath  set  forth  ? 
It  it  not  truly  set  out?  Can  ye  devise  any  truer 
than  Christ's  apostles  used }  Ye  think  it  is  not  learn- 
edly done.  Dare  ye,  commons,  take  upon  you  more 
learning  than  the  chosen  bishops  and  clerks  of  this 
realm  have?     *      ♦♦••♦•♦•♦ 

Learn,  learn  to  know  this  one  point  of  religion,  that 
God  will  be  worshipped  as  he  hath  prescribed,  and 
not  as  we  have  devised.  And  that  his  will  is  wholly 
in  the  scriptures,  which  be  full  of  God's  spirit,  and 
profitable  to  teach  the  truths  &c. 


The    political    se^itionists^    he    addresses 
thus : 

Ye  pretend  to  a  commonwealth.  How  amend  ye 
it  by  killing  of  gentlemen,  by  spoiling  of  gentlemen, 
by  imprisoning  of  gentlemen  ?  A  marvellous  tanned  ^ 
commonwealth.  Why  should  ye  hate  them  for  their 
riches,  or  for  their  rule?  Rule,  they  never  took  so 
jDUch  in  hand  as  ye  do  now.  They  never  resisted 
the  king,  never  withstood  his  council,  be  faithful  at 
^is  day,-  when  ye  be  faithless,  not  only  to  the  king, 

>  Ket|  their  ringleader^  was  a  taoner. 
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vhose  subjects  ye  be,  but  also  to  your  lords,  whost 
tenants  ye  be.  Is  this  your  true  duty — in  some  of 
homage,  in  most  of  fealty,  in  all  of  allegiance— to 
leave  your  duties,  go  back  from  your  promises,  fall 
from  your  faith,  and  contrary  to  law  and  truth,  to 
make  unlawful  assemblies,  ungodly  companies,  wick* 
ed  and  detestable  camps,  to  disobey  your  betters, 
and  to  obey  your  tanners,  to  change  your  obedience 
from  a  king  to  a  Ket,  to  submit  yourselves  to  trai- 
tors, and  break  your  faith  to  your  true  king  and 
lords?        •*»*♦»» 

If  riches  offend  you,  because  ye  would  have  the 
like,  then  think  that  to  be  no  commonwealth,  but 
envy  to  the  commonwealth.  Envy  it  is  to  appair  ■ 
another  man's  estate,  without  the  amendment  of 
your  own ;  and  to  have  no  gentlemen,  because  ye  be 
none  yourselves,  is  to  bring  down  an  estate,  and  to 
mend  none.  Would  ye  have  all  alike  rich  ?  That  is 
the  overthrow  of  all  labour,  and  utter  decay  of  work 
in  this  realm.  For,  who  will  labour  more,  if,  when 
he  hath  gotten  more,  the  idle  shall  by  lust,  without 
right,  take  what  him  list  from  him,  under  pretence 
of  equality  with  him  ?  This  is  the  bringing  in  of 
idleness,  which  destroyeth  the  commonwealth,  and 
not  the  amendment  of  labour,  which  maintaineth 
the  commonwealth.     If  there  should  be  such  etjuali-* 

» impair* 
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ty,  tlien  ye  take  all  hope  away  from  youl's,  to  come 
to  any  better  estate  than  you  now  leave  them.  And 
as  many  mean  men's  children  come  honestly  up,  and 
are  great  succour  to  all  their  stock,  so  should  none 
be  hereafter  holpen  by  you.'  But  because  you  seek 
equality,  whereby  all  cannot  be  rich,  ye  would  that 
belike,  whereby  every  man  should  be  poor.  And 
think  beside,  that  riches  and  inheritance  be  God's 
providence,  and  given  to  whom  of  his  wisdom  he 
thinketh  good. 


This  book  was  printed  and  dispersed  among 
the  rebels. 

Sir  John  Cheke  was  the  first  scholar  of  his 
age^  and  contributed  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  individual  to  the  diiFusion  of  classical 
literature.  As  a  proof  of  his  industry,  as  well 
as  of  his  learning,  it  deserves  to  be  mention- 
ed, that  he  translated  from  the  Greek  into  the 
Latin,  1.  Five  books  of  Josephus's  Antiqui- 
ties. 2..  The  Ascetic  of  Maximus  the  Monk. 
3.  Plutarck  of  Superstition.  4.  Tliree  of  the 
Philippics  of  Demosthenes.  5.  His  three  Olin- 
thiacs.  6.  His  Ordtion  against  Leptines.  ?• 
The  Orations  of  Demosthenes  and  ^schines  on 
the  two  opposite  sides,    8.  Aristotle  de  Atu- 
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m&.  9.  He  translated  Sophocles  and  Enrf^ 
pedes  literally.  10.  And  made  corrections  ori 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato,  Xenophon^ 
and  other  authors. 

There  is  a  saying  of  his,  relative  to  Demos- 
thenes, so  just,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  omit- 
ted. ''  None  (says  he)  ever  was  more  fit  to 
make  an  Englishman  tell  his  tale  praisewor- 
thily  in  an  open  hearing,  either  in  parliament 
or  pulpit,  or  otherwise,  than  this  only  orator 
was," 

Sir  John  wrote,  moreover,  ^'  A  Treatise  of 
Superstition,"  which  was  translated,  by  Mr^ 
William  Elstob,  and  is  annexed  to  Strype's 
Life  of  him.  The  Latin  title  is  De  Siipersti^ 
tione  dd  Ttegem  Henricum. 

The  presence  of  Cheke  appears  to  have  been  , 
necessary  at  Cambridge,  in  order  to  keep  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  that  university 
fixed  on  polite  letters :  for  he  was  no  sooner 
called  away  to  court,  than  they  relapsed  into 
idle  disputations  on  the  doctrines  of  predesti-* 
nation,  original  sin,  &c.  &.c.  As  a  further 
proof  of  his  influence  upon  the  literary  pro- 
gression of  his  age,  we  may  cite  the  colempo* 
rary  testimony  of  Roger  Ascham ;  who,  in  his 
schoolmaster,   speaks  in  the  following  com^' 
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mendatory  strain  of  him,  and  of.  Dr.  Redihaa 
before  mentioned:  '*At  Cambridge  also,  in 
St.  John's  College,  in  my  time,  I  do  know, 
that  not  so  much  the  good  statutes,  as  two 
gentlemen  of  worthy  memory,  sir  John  Cheke 
and  Dr.  Redman,  by  their  only  example  of 
excellency  in  learning,  of  godliness  in  living, 
of  diligence  in  studying,  of  council  in  exhort- 
ing, by  good  order  in  all  things,  did  breed 
up  so  many  learned  men  in  that  one  college 
of  St.  John's,  at  one  time,  as  I  believe  the 
whole  university  of  Louvaia  in  many  year* 
was  never  able  to  afford." 


9^arp. 
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QUEEN  MARY. 


^  nis  black  and  loath^me  reiga  of  supersti* 
tion  and  cruelty  instantly  reversed  all  that  had 
been  done  in  the  preceding  to  fitvour  the  re* 
formation*  No  sooner  was  Mary  seated  upon 
the  throne,  than  popery  was  restored,  the  mo^ 
nastic  institutions  revived,  the  English  bible 
prohibited;  and  every  expedient,  which  bi- 
gotry armed  with  fire  and  faggot  could  employ, 
was  tried  to  reduce  the  people  to  their  former 
state  of  stupid  and  servile  ignorance.  No  cir- 
cumstances could  apparently  be  more  inimical 
to  the  cultivation  of  letters.  Yet  we  find,  even 
ih  this  reign,  a  college  founded^ at  Oxford^ 
(Trinity  College)  in  the  constitution  of  which, 
classical  literature  was  particularly  incul- 
cated* 

Though  the  iron  arm  of  persecution  was 
uplifted  to  destroy  all  who  were  friends  to  civil 
and  intellectual  progression;  it  is  somewhat 

£  £ 
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consolatory  to  observe  that  there  yet  remained 
a  few  minds  unpalsied  by  its  deadly  power; 
and  enjoyed  sufficient  security  for  the  peace- 
ful pursuits  of  literature.  From  contemplate 
ing,  therefore,  tjie  dark  picture  of  Mary's 
reign,  the  mental  eye  turns  with  pleasure  from 
its  political  and  superstitious  horrors  to  the 
more  gay  and  refreshing  scene  of  its  literary 
history.  Still,  it  should  be  recoUectedji  that  the 
literary  productions  which  appeared  undef 
Mary,  are  n^t  the  genuine  fruits  of  her  reign^ 
Tl^ey  were  plimtedji  and  even  grown,  in  tlje 
priecfding. 


(  ss  ) 


WILSON^ 


Thomas  WiLst^N  was  originally  fellowxrf 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  :  he  wa.4 
tutor  to  the  two  celebrated  youths  Henry  and 
Charles  Brandon,  dukes  of  Suffolk.  Being  a 
doctor  of  laws,  he  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
ordinary  masters  o^  requests,  master  of  St. 
Kiatharine's  Hospital,  near  the  Tower,  a  fre* 
quent  ambassador  from  queen  Elizabeth  to 
Mary^ueen  of  Scots,  and  into  the  Low  Coun«t 
tries,  a  secretary  of  state,  and  a  privy  coun- 
sellor; and  at  length,  in  1579>  deai  of  Dur«* 
ham.  His  remarkable  diligence  and  dispatch 
in  negociacipn  are  said  to  have  resulted  from 
an  uncommon  strength  of  memory.  He  died 
in  1581. 

'  Wilsdn  was  the  author  qf  a  System  of  Rher 
tone,  and  of  Logic ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that; 
notwithstanding  the  confusion  of  the  timeS|( 
the  rhetoric  appeared  in  the  very  fiijt  year  of 
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this  teign,  1553.  It  was  entitled,  ^' The  Art 
of  Rhetoric,  for  the  use  of  all  such  as  are  stu- 
dious of  eloquence,  set  forth  in  English  by 
Thomas  Wilson."  This  work  may  be  justly 
considered  as  the  first  system  of  criticism  in 
our  language:  for  though  a  tract  on  rheto- 
ric had  been  printed  as  early  as  the  year  1530, 
by  Leonarde  Coxe,  a  schoolmaster,  it  was 
iftierely  a  technical  an(i  elementary  manueL 
On  the  contrary,  the  work  of  Wilson  is  a  re- 
^ar  treatise,  explaining  the  principles  of 
doquetice  by  "examples,  and  the  arts  ofcovn* 
position  with  the  sagacity  of  a  critic.  This 
work  is  cuTious  and  important,  as  it  throws 
Ught  on  the  general  subject,  by  displaying  the 
ideas  of  writing,  and  the  state  of  critical  know* 
ledge,  which  prevailed  at  this  period. 

The  extracts  from  Wilson's  book,  I  transcribe 
Irotn  Warton,  as  the  passages  which  ^  he  ha» 
j^lected  are  equally  well  adapted  to  the  o|pject 
of  the  present  compilation. 

ft 

**  Under  that  chapter  of  his  thhrd  book  of 
Rhetoric,  which  treats  of  the  four  parts  be- 
longing to  elocution,  plainness,  aptness,  com* 
position,  and  exornation,  Wilson  has  these 
ctbservations  of  simplicity  of  »tile^  which  are 
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l^ine(}iatelj  directed  to  those  who  write  ia 
the  English  tongue.** 

Among  other  lessons,  this  sliould  first  be  learned^ 
that  we  never  affect  any  strange  inkhorn  terms,  but 
to  speak  as  is  commonly  received :  neither  seeking  to 
ht  over  fine,  nor  yet  living  over  careless  ;  using  our 
speech  as  most  men  do,  and  ordering  our  wits  as  the 
fewest  have  doen.  Some  seek  so  far  for  outlandish 
English,  that  they  fbrget  altogether  their  mother's 
language.  And  I  dare  swear  this,  if  some  of  their 
mothers  were  alive,  they  were  not  able  to  tell  what 
they  say :  and  yet  thege  fine  English  clerks  will  say 
they  speak  in  their  mother  tongue,  if  a  man  should 
charge  them  with  counterfeiting  the  king's  English, 
Some  fkr  journied  gentlemen,  at  their  return  home, 
like  as  they  love  to  go  in  foreign  appafel,  so  they  will 
ponder  their  talk  with  over-sea  language.  He  that 
cometh  lately  out  of  France  will  talk  French  Eng- 
lish, and  never  blush  at  the  matter.  Another  chops 
in  with  English  Italianated,  and  applieth  the  Italian 
phrase  to  our  English  speaking ;  the  which  is,  as  if 
an  oration  that  professeth  to  utter  his  mind  in  plain 
Latin,  would  u^eds  speak  poetry,  and  far-fetched 
colours  of  strange  antiquity.  The  lawyer  will  store 
his  stomach  with  the  prating  of  pedlars.  The  audi'* 
tor  in  making  his  account  and  reckoning,  cometh  in 
with  sisc  souldf  tt  cater  denoTf  for  6s.  and  4d.    The 
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fine  courtier  will  talk  nothing  but  Chaucer.  Th^ 
mystical  wise  men,  and  poetical  clerks,  will  speak 
nothing  but  quaint  proverbs  and  blind  allegories ; 
delighting  miiAi  in  their  own  darkness,  especially  when 
none  can  tell  what  they  do  say.  The  unlearned  or 
foolish  fantastical,  that  smells  but  of  learning  (such 
fellows  as  have  seen  learned  men  in  their  days),  will 
80  Latin  their  tongues,  that  the  simple  cannot  but 
wonder  at  their  talk,  and  think  surely  they  speak  by 
tome  revelation.  I  know  'them,  that  think  rhetoric 
to  stand  wholly  upon  dark  words ;  and  he  that  can 
catch  an  inkhorn  term  by  the  tail,  him  they  count 
to  be  a  fine  Englishman  and  a  good  rhetorician.  And 
the  rather  to  set  out  this  folly,  I  will  add  here  such 
a  letter  as  William  Sommer  himself,  could  not  make 
a  better  for  that>purpose,<*-devised  by  a  Lincolnshire 
man  for  a  void  benefice. 

'*  This  point  he  illustrates  with  other  familiar 
und  pleasant  instances.'* 


"  In  enforcing  the  application  and  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  fables,  for  the  purpose  of 
amplification  he  gives  a  gesneral  idea  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey."     , 

The  saying  of  poets,  and  all  their  fables,  are  not 
to  be  forgotten.    For  by  .them  we  may  talk  at  large, 
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msd  win  men  by  persuasion,  if  we  declare  befbre 
bandy  that  these  tales  were  not  feigned  of  such  wise 
men  withoqt  cause>  neither  yet  continued  until  this, 
time  and  kept  in  memory,  without  go&d  considera* 
tion ;  and  thereupon  declare  the  true  meaning  of  all 
such  writing.  For  undoubtedly,  there  is  no  one  tale 
among  all  the  poets,  but  under  the  same  is  compre- 
hended something  that  pertaineth  either  to  the 
amendment  of  manners,  to  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
to  the  setting  forth  nature's  work,  or  else  to  th^ 
understanding  of  some  notable  thing  doen.  For  what 
other  is  the  painful  travail  of  Ulysses  described  so 
largely  by  Homer  but  a  lively  picture  of  man's  mi- 
sery in  this  life?  And  as  Plutarch  saith,  an<)  like- 
wise Basilius  Magnus,  in  the  Iliads  are  described 
strength  and  valiantness  of  body:  in  Odyssea  is  set 
forth  a  lively  pattern  of  the  mind.  The  poets  are 
wise  men,  and  wished  in  heart  the  redress  of  things ; 
the  which  when  for  fear  they  durst  not  openly  re* 
buke,  they  did  in  colours  paint  them  out,  and  told 
men  by  shadows  what  they  should  do  in  good  sothe : 
or  else,  because  the  wicked  were  unworthy  to  hear 
the  truth,  they  spake  so  that  none  might  understand 
but  those  unto  whom  they  please  to  utter  their  mean* 
iug,  and  knew  them  to  be  of  honest  conversa^ 
tion^ 
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"  Wilsbn  thus  recommends  the  force  of 
circumstantial  description,  or  what  he  calls  an 
evident  or  plain  setting  forth  of  a  thing  as 
though  it  were  presently  doen ." 

An  example.  If  our  enemies  shall  invade  and 
by  treason  win  the  victory,  we  shall  all  die  every 
mother^s  son  of  us,  and  our  city  shall  be  destroyed 
stick  and  stone :  I  see  our  children  made  slaves,  our 
daughters  ravished,  our  wives  carried  away,  the 
father  forced  to  kill  his  own  son,  the  mother  her 
daughter,  the  son  his  father,  the  sucking  child  slain 
in  his  mother's  bosom,  one  standing  to  the  kn^es  in  . 
another's  blood,  churches  spoiled,  houses  plucked 
down,  and  all  set  on  fire  round  about  us,  every  one 
cursing  the  day  of  their  birth,  children  crying,  wo- 
men wailing,  &c.  Thus,  where  I  might  have  said, 
we  shall  all  be  destroyed,  and  say  no  more,  I  have 
by  description  set  the  evil  forth  at  large. 

"  It  must  he  owned  that  this  picture  of  a 
sacked  city  is  literally  translated  from  Quinti- 
lian.  But  it  is  a  proof,  that  we  were  now 
beginning  to  make,  the  beauties  of  the  ancients 
our  own.** 


'*  On  the  necessity  of  a  due  preservation  of 
character  he  has  the  following  precepts^  which 
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seem  to  be  directed  to  the  writers  of  historical 

In  describing  of  persons^  there  ought  always  a 
t(fmeliness  to  be  used^  so  that  nothing  be  spoken 
which  may  be  thot^ht  is  not  in  them.  As  if  one 
should  describe  Henry  the  sixth,  he  might  call  him 
gentle,  mild  of  nature,  led  by  persuasion  and  ready 
to  forgive^  careless  for  wealth,  suspecting  none,  mer- 
ciful to  all,  fearful  in  adversity  and  without  forecast 
to  espy  his  misfortune.  Again,  for  Richard  the  third, 

I  might  bring  him  in  cruel  of  heart,  ambitious  by 
nature,  envious  of  mind,  a  deep  dissembler,  a  close 
man  for  weighty  matters,  hardy  to  revenge  and 
fearful  to  lose  hii  high  estate,  trusty  to  none,  liberal 
for  a  purpose,  tasting  still  the  worst,  and  hoping 
ever  for  the  best.    By  this  figure  also,  we  imagine 

II  talk  for  some  one  to  speak,  and  according  to  his 
person  we  fi*ame  the  oration.  As  if  one  should  bring 
in  noble  Henry  the  eight  of  famous  memory,  to  in- 
veigh against  rebels,  thus  he  might  order  his  ora- 
tion. What  if  Henry  the  eight  were  alive  and  saw 
such  rebellion  in  the  realm,  would  he  not  say  thus 
and  thus  ?  Yea,  methinks  I  hear  him  speak  even  now. 
And  so  set  forth  such  words  as  we  would  have  him 
to  say. 

« 

*'  Shakespeare  himself  has  not  deUneated  the 
characters  of  these  Eoglish  monarchs  with 


more  truth.  And  the  first  writers  of  the  mir«» 
ror  of  magistrates^  '  who  imagine  a  talk  for 
some  one  to  speak,  and  according  to  his  per- 
son frame  the  oration,'  appear  to .  have 
availed  themselves  of  these  directions,  if  not 
to  have  catched  the  notion  of  their  whole  plan 
from  this  remarkable  passage." 


''  He  next  shews  the  advantages  of  personi- 
fication in  enlivening  a  composition.'^ 

Sometimes  it  is  good  to  make  God,  the  country, 
or  some  one  town,  to  speak;   and  look  what  we 
Would  say  in  our  own  pm'son,  to  frame  the  wholo 
tale  to  them.    Such  variety  doeth  mhch  good  to 
avoid  tediousness.    For  he  that  speaketh  all  in  one 
sort,  though  he  speak  things  never  so  wittily,  shall 
soon  weary  his  hearers.    Figures  therefore  were  in- 
vented to  avoid  satiety,  and  cause  delight:  to  refresh 
with  pleasure  and  quicken  with  grace  the  dulness  of 
man's  hrain.     Who  will  look  on"  a  white  wall  an 
y      hour  together  where  no  workmanship  is  at  all?.  Or 
who  will  eat  still  one  kind  of  meat  and  never  desire 
change? 

**  Prolix  narratives,  whether  jocose  or  ?eri-» 
ous,  had  not  yet  ceased  to-  be  the  entertain* 
mentof  polite  companies :  and  rules  for  telling 
a  tale  with  grace  now  found  a  place  in  a^book 


of  general  rhetoric.  In  treating  of  pleasant 
sport  made  by  rehearsing  of  a  whole  matter, 
he  says/' 

They  that  can  lively  t;^!!  pleasant  tales  and 
merry  deeds  doep,  and  set  them  out  as  well  with 
gesture  as  with  voice,  leaving  nothing  behind  that 
inay  ^rve  for  beautifying  of  their  matter,  are  mo^ 
meet  for  this  purpose,  whereof  assuredly  there  are 
but  few«  And  whatsoever  he  is,  that  can  aptly  tell 
his  tale,  and  with  countenance,  voice,  and  gesture, 
so  temper  his  report  that  the  hearers  may  still  take 
delight,  him  count  a  man  worthy  tp  .be  highly  ^ 
esteemed,  For  unctoubtedly  no  man  can  do  gj\y 
ciich  thing  iinless  except  that  they  have  a  great  mo- 
ther wit,  and  by  experience  confirmed  such  their 
comeliness  whereunto  by  nature  they  were  most  apt, 
Many  a  man  readeth  histories,  heareth  fables,  seeth 
irorihy  acts  doen,  even  in  this  our  age ;  but  few  can 
sat  theni  out  accordingly,  and  tell  them  hvely,  as 
the  matter  self  requireth  to  be  told.  The  kinds  of 
Relighting  in  this  sort  are  divers ;  whereof  I  will  set 
forth  many.— -Sport  moved  by  telling  of  old  tales^?-v 
If  there  be  any  old  tale  or  strange  history  well  and 
wittily  applied  to  some  man  living,  all  men  love  to 
liear  it  of  Hfe.  As  if  one  were  called  Arthur ,  some 
good  fellow  that  were  well  acquainted  with  king  Arir 
$hur*s  book  and  t]^e  knights  of  his  round  table,  would 
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want  no  matter  to  make  good  sport,  and  for  a  need 
vould  dub  him  knight  of  the  round  table,  or  else  prove 
him  to  be  one  of  his  kin,  or  else  (which  were  much) 
prove  him  to  be  Arthur  himself.  And  so  likewise  of 
other  names  merry  panions  ^  would  make  mad  pas- 
time. Oftentimes  the  deformity  of  a  man^s  body 
giveth  matter  enough  to  be  right  merry,  or  else  a 
picture  in  shape  like  another  man  will  make  some  to 
laugh  right  heartily,  &c. 

^^  This  is  no  unpleasing  image  of  tbe  arts 

and    accomplishments^    which  seasoned   the 

mirth  and  enlivened  the  conversations  of  our 

fbrefathers.    Their  wit  seems  to  have  chiefly 

V/      consisted  in  mimicry.'* 


^  He  thus  describes  tbe  literary  and  orna- 
mental qualifications  of  a  young  nobleman,, 
which  were  then  in  fashion,  and  which  he 
exemplifies  in  the  characters  of  his  lamented 
pupils,  Henry  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  lord' 
Charles  Brandon,  his  brother.** 

I  may  commend  him  fo^  his  karaing^  for  lus 
skill  in  the  French  cr  in  tbe  Italian,  lor  his  know* 

ledge  in  cosmography,  for  his  skill  in  the  laws^  in 

I 
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the  histories  of  aQ  couDtiieSy  and  for  his  gift  of  en- 
diting.  Again,  I  may  commend  him  for  playing 
at  weapons,  for  running  upon  a  great  horse,  for 
charging  his  staflf  at  the  tilt,  for  vauting,  for  playing 
upon  instruments,  yea,  and  for  painting,  or  drawing 
of  a  plat,  as  in  old  time  noble  princes  much  delight* 
ed  therein.  And  again,  such  a  man  is  an  excellent, 
fellow,  saith  one,  he  can  speak  the  tongues  well,  he 
plays  of  instruments  few  men  better,  he  feigneth  to 
the  lute  marvellous  sweetly,  he  endites  excellently : 
but  for  all  this,  the  more  is  the  pity,  he  hath  his 
^ults,  he  will  be  drunk  once  a  day,  he  loves  women 
well,  &c. 


^'  The  following  passage  acquaints  us^  among 
other  thingSj  that  many  now  studied,  and  with 
th^  highest  applause,  to  write  elegantly  iu 
English  as  well  as  in  Latin." 

Vih&Oi  we.  have  learned  usual  and  accustomable 
words  to  set  forth  our  meaning,  we  ought  to  join 
them  together  in  apt  order,  that  the  ear  may  delight 
in  hearing  the  harmony.  I  know  some  Englishmen, 
that  in  this  point  have  such  a  gift  in  the  English  9» 
few  in  Latin  have  th&  like ;  and  therefore  delight 
the  wise  and  learned  so  much  with  their  pleasant 
composition,  that  many  rejoice,   when  they  may 
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hear  such,  and  think  much  learning  is  got  Yfhtn  they 
may  talk  with  them. 

"  But  he  adds  the  faults  which  were  some^ 
times  now  to  be  found  in  English  compositionj^ 
among  which  he  censures  the  excess  of  alliter- 
ation." 

Some  will  be  so  short,  and  in  such  wise  curtail 
their  sentences,  that  they  had  need  to  make  a  com- 
mentary immedia»tely  of  their  meaning,  or  else  the 
most  that  hear  them  shall  be  forced  to  keep  counsel 
Some  will  speak  oracles,    that  a  man  cannot  teH 
which  way  to  take  them.     Some  will  be  so  fine  and 
so  poetical  withal,  that  to  their  seeming  there  shall 
not  stand  one  heare^  amiss,  and  yet  every  body  else 
shall  think  them  meeter  for  a  lady's  chamber,  th^ 
for  an  earnest  matter  in  any  open  assembly.— Some 
use  over  much  repetition  of  one  letter,  as  pitiful  po^ 
verty  prayeth  for  a  penny ^  hut  puffed  preemption  pdss^ 
eih  not  a  point,  pampering  his  paunch  with  pestilent 
pleasure y  procurirCghis  passport  to  post  it  to  heUpit^  th^e 
to  he  punished  with  pains  perpetuut 

"  Others,  he-  blames  for  the  affectation  of 
ending  a  word  with  a  vowel  and  beginning 
the  next  with  another.    Some^  he  says^  ei^d 

» hair. 
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didii*  sentences  all  alike,  making  their  talk^ 
rather  to  appear  rhymed  metre,  than  to  seem 
plain  speech." 

I  heard  a  preacher  delighting  much  in  this  kin^ 
of  composition,  who  used  so  often  to  end  his  sen- 
tence with  words  like  unto  that  which  went  be- 
fore, that  in  my  judgment  there  was  not  a  dozch 
sentences  ih  his  whole  sermon  but  they  ended  all  in 
rhyme  for  the  most  part.  Some,  not  best  disposed* 
wished  the  pieacher  a  lute,  that  with  his  rh3rmed 
sermon  he  might  use  some  pleasant  melody,  and  so 
the  people  might  take  pleasure  divers  ways,  and  dance 
if  they  list. 


'^  Some  writers,  he  observes,  disturbed  the 
aatural  arrangement  of  their  words.  Others 
were  copious  where  they  should  be  concise. 
The  most  frequent  fault  seems  to  have  been, 
the  rejection  of  common  and  proper  phrases, 
for  those  that  wei'e  more  curious,  refined,  and 
unintelligible." 

This  work  exhibits  a  favourable  symptom 
of  the  dawn  of  reason.  It  was  considered  as 
an  innovation  so  daring,  that  the  author  hap- 
pening to  visit  Rome,  was  imprisoned  by  the 
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inquisitors  of  the  holy  see,,  as  a  presumptu6t» 
and  dangerous  heretic. 

Wilson  also  translated  seven  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  which,  in  1570,  he  dedicated  to 
sir  William  Cecil ;  affording  thereby  another 
proof  of  his  attention  to  the  advancement  of 
the  English  stile. 

Warton  likewise  mentions  a  treatise  of  rhe« 
toric,  published  in  1555,  by  Richard  Sherry, 
Bchoolmaster  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford. 
And  speaks  of  William  FuUwood,  who— in  his 
'^  Enemy  of  Idleness,  teaching  the  manner 
and  stile  how  to  indite  and  write  all  sorts  of 
epistles  and  letters,  set  forth  in  English  by 
William  Fullwood,  merchant;"  published  in 
157 1,  and  written  partly  in  prose  and  partly  ia 
verse— ralludes  in  a  respectful  manner  to  Wil- 
son's book.  "  Whoso  (says  he)  will  more  cir- 
cumspectly and  Yiarrowly  entreat  of  such 
matters,  "let  them  real^  the  rhetoric  of  master 
doctor  Wilson,  or  of  master  Richard  Rain«i 
old."~Moreover,  in  1582,  was  published  at 
London,  a  book  entitled,  "  The  first  part  of 
die  Elementaire,  which  entreateth  chiefly  of  the 
right  writing  of  the  English  tongue,  set  forth 
by  Richard  Mulcaster,  London,  1582.  This 
book  contains  many  judicious  criticisms  and 
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observations  on  the  English  language.  Many 
of  its  precepts  are  delivered  in  metre.  In 
1586,  was  published  by  William  Bullokar,  a 
*'  Brief  Grammar  for  English,  imprinted  at 
London  by  Edmund  BoUifant."  It  is  also 
called  '^  W.  BuUokar^s  Abbreviation  of  his 
Grammar  for  English,  extracted  out  of  his 
grammar  at  large  for  the  speedy  parcing  of 
English  speech,  and  the  easier  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  grammar  for  other  languages." 
This  was  the  first  grammar  of  the  English 
languuge  which  ever  appeared,  except  (as  the  ' 
author  says)  my  grammar  at  large* 


F  ^ 
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GRAFTON. 


Richard  Grafton  appears  to  have  been 
descended  of  a  good  family,  and  to  have  been 
born  in  London,  about  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIL  He  had  probably  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, since  it  appears  by  his  writings,  that 
he  understood  the  languages.  He  practised 
the  art  of  printing  in  the  successive  reigns  of 
Henry  VHI.  Edward  VL  queen  Mary,  and 
of  Elizabeth.  By  company,  he  was  a  grocer, 
as  he  subscribes  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  lord 
Cromwell,  dated  1537.  The  same  year,  too, 
he  first  appears  as  a  printer  in  London ;  a  pro- 
fession he  first  engaged  in,  from  his  being 
applied  to,  to  procure  an  edition  of  Tyndal's 
Testament,  and  afterwards  of  his  Bible  revised 
by  Coverdale.  He  ihight  possibly  have  been 
induced  also,  like  several  other  persons  of 
education  in  that  age,  by  a  desire  to  promote 
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the  progress  of  ancient  learning,  as  well  as  of 
the  reformation.  He  was  the  printer  of  Mat- 
thews' Bible, 

Grafton  dweh  in  a  part  of  the  dissolved 
house  of  the  Grey  Friars,  which  was  afterwards 
granted  by  Edward  VI,  as  an  hospital  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  orphans,  called 
Christ's  Hospital,  On  the  death  of  Edward 
VI.  he  was  employed,  from  his  office  of  king's 
printer,  to  print  the  proclamation,  by  which 
the  lady  Jane  Grey  was  declared  successor  to 
the  crown.  For  thus  discharging  simply  the 
duty  of  his  office,  he  was  deprived  of  his  pa- 
tent, and  forfeited  a  debt  of  3001.  due  to  him 
from  the  crown.  He  was  also  prosecuted  and 
imprisoned  for  the  same  ostensible  cause; 
though  more  probably  from  his  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  the  reformers. 

There  was  a  Richapd  Grafton,  grocer,  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  London  1553  and  1554;- 
and  again,  1556  and  1557 ;  but  that  this  person 
was  the  same  with  the  printer  appears  some« 
what  inconsistent  with  his  imprisonment  just 
mentioned.  Grafton  the  member  was  after* 
wards  returned  for  Coventry. 

During  his  imprisonment,  or  at  least,  while 
he  was  driven  from  his  profession  of  a  printer, 
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he  compiled  '^  An  Abridgement  of  the  Chro- 
mclesof  England;"  of  which  there  have  been 
'several  impressions.  Ames  says^  that  he  had 
seen  five,  printed  by  R.  To ttyl— those  of  1562, 
156S,  1564,  1570,  and  1572. 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  pique  be- 
tween Grafton  and  John  Stow,  the  historian 
of   London,  &c.    originating   probably  in  a 
spirit  of  rivalry :  for  Grafton,  in,  the  dedication 
of  his  editions  of  1570  and  1572,  affects  to 
speak  with   contempt    of  the  labours  of  his 
brother  historian,  whose  Chronicle,  he  said, 
was  composed  of  '^  The  memories  of  super- 
stitious, foundations,  fabks,  and  lies,  foolishly 
STOWED  together,"  &c.     Stow,  in  the  next 
edition  of  his  Chronicle,  retorted  this  censure 
upon  Gv^toa;    charging   him   with  making 
Edward  Hall's  Chronicle,  his  own ;  and  witb 
Msifying  Harding's  Chronicle,  in  several  in- 
stances, whea  be  printed  it  in  1545.    As  we 
are  naturally  interested  in  the  veracity  of  our 
early  Chroniclei»s,  it  is  proper  that  we'  should 
hear  what  Grs^ton  has  to  say  of  himself  in 
vindication.    This  vindication  is  contained  in 
the   epistle  to  the  reader,  in  the  edition  of 
157a 
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Rkhard  Grc^on  to  the  gentle  reader. 

I  have  (right  loving  reader)  now  once  again  turn* 
cd  over  my  first  abridgement  of  Chronicles,  and  not 
only  amended  such  things  as  I  found  amiss  therein, 
but  also  have  added  thereunto  many  and  divers  good 
notes,  as  the  diligent  rcadfer  shall  easily  perceive. 
And  my  trust  is,  that  as  I  am  not  desirous  to  offend 
any  person,  neither  by  naming  or  misreporting  of 
their  doings ;  so  I  shall  be  favourably  (without  re- 
proachful or  malicious  taunts  and  biting  terms)  al- 
lowed of,  as  ray  labours  deserve.  But  yet,  gentl« 
reader,  this  one  thing  offendeth  me  bo  m^ch,  that  £  x 
am  enforced  to  purge  myself  thereof,  and  shew  my 
simple  and  plain  dealing  therein.  One  John^ 
Stow— of  whom  I  will  say  no  evil,  although  he  hatb 
greatly  provoked  me  thereunto,  as  by  writing  of  aa 
epistle  against  me,  stufSed  with  ragged  eloquence  and 
uncourteous  terms,  descanting  and  defining  my  name, 
&c. — and  now  of  late  the  same  man  hath  published 
a  book,  which  he  nameth  a  summary  of  the  Chro* 
nicies  of  England,  (the  untruths  whereof  I  will  not 
here  detect)  and  therein  hath  charged  me  bitterly, 
but  chiefly  with  two  things.  The  one,  that  I  have 
made  Edward  Hall's  Chronicle  iny  Chronicle,  but 
not  without  mangling,  and  (as  he  saith)  without  any 
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ingenuous  and  plain  declaration  thereof.  The  other 
thing  that  he  chargeth  me  withal,  is  in  praising 
of  John  Harding,  one  of  his  authors  (who  surely 
is  worthy  of  great  praise,  and  1  wish  he  had  follow- 
ed in  his  book  no  worse  author).  He  saith,  that  a 
Chronicle  of  Harding's  which  lie  hath,  doth  much 
differ  from  the  Chronicle,  which  under  the  said 
Harding's  name  was  printed  by  me,  as  though  I 
had  falsified  Harding's  Chronicle.  For  answer  to 
the  first,  I  have  not  made  Hall's  Chronicle  my 
Chronicle,  although  the  greatest  p.art  of  the  same 
was  my  own  Chronicle,  and  written  with  mine  own 
hatid ;  and  full  little  knoweth  Stow  of  Hall's  Chro- 
nicle: but  this  I  say,  I  have  not  made  Hall's 
Chronicle  my  Chronicle,  neither  have  I  used  his 
Chronicle  any  otherwise  than  I  have  all  Chronicles  ; 
as  where  Hall  spake  plainly,  there  I  suffer  him  to 
tell  his  own  tale,  and  in  the  end,  alledge  him  as 
my  author,  as  I  do  all  others,  though  not  in  every 
place,  which  were  needless,  yet  in  the  chiefest 
places  and  matters  of  weight.  And  when  1  found 
him  affected  with  many  obscure  words,  there  I  al- 
ledged  him  in  as  plain  terms  as  I  could. .  And  thus 
much  I  have  had  to  do  with  Hall,  and  none  other- 
wise. And  here  I  note  to  all  men,  that  I  do  re- 
verence  Hall  in  his  work,  he  being  now  dead,  as 
much  as  I  did  when  he  was  alive,  with  whom  ^ 
was  of  no  small  acquaintance ;  and  I  am  as  ready  ta 
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advance  his  praise  and  commendation,  and  readier 
(if  I  may  say  it  without  offence)  than  he  that  found 
fault  with  me.  Arid  Hall  (as«ye  know)  wrote  but 
of  a  few  kings,  and  began  where  Froissard  left ;  and 
so  neither  his  Chronicle  is  mine,  nor  mine  his. 
Now,  as  touching  John  Harding's  Chronicle  that 
Stow  hath,  which  he  saith  doth  much  differ  from 
that  which  was  imprinted  under  his  name  by  me, 
I  grant  it  may  well  be  so ;  for  I  have,  at  this  time, 
a  Chronicle  that  beareth  the  name  of  John  Harding, 
"written  in  the  Latin  tongue  in  prose,^  that  I  am 
sure  John  Stow  never  saw,  and  though  he  did,  yet 
I  doubt  whether  he  understand  it.  And  it  may 
-well  be,  that  one  man  may  write  at  two  times  twa 
books  of  one  matter,  and  yet  the  one  of  them  not 
to  agree  with  the  other,  as  Stow  himself  hath 
done,  who  in  his  later  summary  of  Chronicles,  dif-' 
fereth  clean  from  his  first,  neither  agreeing  in  mat* 
ter  nor  years,  and  yet  (as  he  saith)  they  are  both 
Stow's  Chronicles,  And  it  may  also  be,  that  there 
weie  more  John  Hardings  than  ong,  and  so  all  may 
£tand  well  together,  and  no  fault  committed  by  me. 
Thus  much  for  answer  of  the  faults.  And  here  to 
make  any  further  declaration  of  the  order  of  my 
book,  it  shall  not  need ;  for  in  the  second  page 
thereof  are  expressed  the  particulars  of  the  same. 
And  I  have  joined  hereunto  an  exact  table,  foF 
^he  ready  finding  of  any  matter  herein  containpdi 
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i^ost  heartily  praying  the  gentle  reader,  that  where 
he  shall  find  me  to  have  comniitted  any  error,- 
that  there  he  will  gently  interpret  me,  or  amend 
the  same,  and  so  for  this  time  I  end.     Farewell. 


Notwithstanding  this  vindication  of  himself, 
the  charge  of  Stow  against  nim  appears  to 
be  well  founded.  Nicholson  observes :  *^  A 
great  borrower  from  this  Hall  was  Richard 
Grafton,  who  (as  Buchanan  rightly  observes) 
was  a  very  heedless  and  unskilful  writer ;  and 
yet  he  has  the  honour  done  him  to  be  some- 
times quoted  by  Stow  and  others."  It  may 
be  added,  that  all  our  more  modern  eompileri^ 
have  occasionally  resorted  to  him  for  autho- 
rity. 


eii^abeQ. 
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In  this  important  reign^  so  glorious  to  Intel* 
lect  and  national  pride^  protestantism  was  re^ 
stored,  and  with  it  much  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  The  Bible  was  now  once  more  ac- 
cessible to  all;  and  every  man  re-assumed  the 
privilege  of  judging  for  himself  in  matters  of 
faith.  The  religious  sects,  rendered  torpid 
by  the  noxious  influence  of  Mary's  envenomed 
spirit,  revived  and  enlarged  their  numbers ; 
and  among  these,  we  trace  the  rise  of  the 
puritans,  of  famous  memory. 

The  spirit  of  levelling,  inherent  in  humaa 
nature,  now  powerfully  reinforced  by  the 
equalitarian  principles  and  examples  of  Christi- 
anity, rendered  the  opulence  and  splendor  of 
an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  odious  to  the  mid- 
dling and  lower  classes  of  society,  who,  in, 
their  zeal  to  abolish  catholic  corruptions, 
perhaps  injudiciously  proscribed  all  ceremoni- 
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Otis  observancies^  disclaiming  the  instrumenta* 
lity  of  the  senses,  as  idolatrous,  and  degrading 
to  that  visionary,  spiritual,  and  abstracted  de- 
votion to  which  they  aspired.    To  fix  the  re- 

'  formation  therefore  upon  a  durable  basis  (one 
of  the  first  and  great  objects  of  this  reign) 
was  not  accomplished  without  much  division 
and  opposition^.  The  reformed  clergy,  who 
had  fled  into  Germany  from  the  persecution* 
of  Mary,  now  returned  in  great  numbers.  By 
their  residence  abroad,  they  had  imbibed  cal- 
l^inistio  principles  of  church*government;  and 
even  the  comparatively  modest  ceremonies 
of  the  reformed  system,  gave  umbrage  to  the 
fastidious  eeal  of  these  spiritual  doctors;  and 
the  church  was  rent  with  divisions,  not  con* 
cerning  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, but  on  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. The  decision  of  Aeae  controversies  led 
to  the  accumulation  of  vast  masses  of  learning 
on  the  part  of  the  reforming  clergy,  who  ap- 
pealed to  the  Jews,  the  prfmitive  christians, 

\  the  fathers,  councils,  8cc.  ITie  puritans,  on  the 
contrary,  disclaiming  all  human  authority, 
relied  solely  for  the  defencfe  of  their  cause  on 
the  authority  of  the  sacred  oracles.  This 
ground  of  argument  was,  of  course,  incontes* 
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tible;  butHooker^  in  his  deep  investigation  of 
the  subject,  contrived  to  elude  its  force,  bj 
establishing  the  important  inference,  that  our 
belief,  even  in  religion  itself,  is  founded  on 
the  authority  of  reason. 

Fine  literature  suflFered  by  these  polemical 
contests.  Its  progress  was  also  checked  from 
other  causes.  By  the  seizure  and  alienation 
of  impropriations,  ecclesiastical  preferments 
were  diminished,  which  produced  a  propor- 
tional diminution  in  the  numbers  bred  to  the 
church ;  or,  which  was  then  the  same  thing, 
who  received  a  liberal  education.  Numbers, 
besides,  of  vulgar  people  were  admitted  to 
the  sacred  functions— «n  abuse,  which  conti- 
nued to  increase  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  the 
year  1560,  the  bishop  of  London  received  an 
injunction  from  his  metropolitan,  to  ordain 
no  more  artificers jond  other  illiterate  persons. 
This  caiition,  however,  was  unavailing.  About 
three  years  after,  it  is  asserted  by  Wood,  that 
there  were  only  two. divines,  the  president  of 
Magdalene  College,  and  the  dean  of  Christ- 
chivrph,  capable  of  preaching  the  public  ser- 
mons, before  the  university  of  Oxford. 

But  when  the  commotions,    which  arose 
from  the  fall  of  the  old  establishments,  had 
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somewhat  subsided,  and  protestantism  became 
substituted  for  Catholicism,  knowledge  of  every 
kind  began  to  be  cultivated  with  fresh  alacrity 
and  ardour.    The  spirit  of  enquiry  elicited  by 
reading  the  scriptures,  was  now  communicated 
to  general  subj  ects;  and  literary  attainments  were 
no  longer  the  exclusive  property  of  the  priest*- 
hood.     Curiosity  was  awake  among  all  ranks; 
and  all  who  had  fortune  and  leisure  were  eager 
to  study  the  classics- — an  acquaintance  with 
which  became  an  indispensible  requisite  in  the 
education  of  a  gentleman.     Nojr  did  even  the 
ladies  remain  unaffected  by  the  prevalent  en- 
thusiasm.    Every  young  lady  of  fashion  was 
instituted  in  classical  literature ;  and  as  Warton 
observes/*  the  daughter  of  a  duchess  was  taught 
alike  to  distil  strong  waters  and  to  construe 
Greek."    This  fashion  in  the  study  of  classi*- 
cal  literature    was  greatfl^encouraged,   and 
probably  excited  among  those  of  her  own  sex, 
by  the  example  of  the  queen,  who,  under  the 
tuition  of  her  preceptor  Roger  Ascham,  had 
gained  considerable  proficiency  in  the  learned 
languages.    The  Grecian  and  Roman  writers, 
too,  were  not  only  read  in  their  vernacular 
tongues ;  before  the  year  1600,  almost  the  whole 
of  them  were  translated  into  English. 
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The  study  of  ancient  authors  entirelj 
changed  the  character  of  our  national  htera- 
ture.  It  introduced  a  different,  arid  a  less 
wild  mythology,  more  taste  and  method  in 
composition.  It  created  a  distaste  for  the 
cumbrous  magnificence  ^nd  barbarous  man- 
ners of  the  feudal  times,  and  gradually  displaced 
that  particular  mode  of  composition  founded 
upon  those  manners. 

"  Tlie  books  of  antiquity  being  familia- 
rized to  the  great,  every  thing  (observes 
Warton)  was  tinctured  with  ancient  history 
and  mythology.  The  heathen  gods,  al- 
though discountenanced  by  the  Calvinists, 
on  a  suspicion  of  their  tending  to  cherish  and 
revive  a  spirit  of  idolatry,  came  into  general 
vogue.  When  the  queen  paraded  through  a 
country  town,  almost  every  pageant  was  a 
pantheon.  When  ^^  paid  a  visit  at  the 
house  of  any  of  her  nobility,  at  entering  the 
hall,  •  she  was  saluted  by  the  Penates>  and 
conducted  to  her  privy  chamber  by  Mercury. 
Even  the  pastry-cooks  were  expert  mytho- 
logists.  At  dinner  select  transformations  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  were  exhibited  in  con- 
fectionary ;  and  the  splendid  icing  of  an  im- 
mense historic  plumb-cake  was  embossed  with 
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»  delicious  basso-relievo  of  the  destruction  o*" 
Troy.  In  the  afternoon^  when  she  conde- 
seeded  to.  walk  in  the  garden^  the  lake 
was  covered  with  tritons  and  nereids;  the 
pages  of  the  family  were  converted  into  wood- 
nymphs^  who  peeped  from  every  bower ;  and 
the  footmen  gamboled  over  the  lawns,  in  the 
figure  of  satyrs.  I  speak  it  without  designing 
to  insinuate  any  unfavourable  suspicions ;  but 
it  seems  difficult  to  say,  why  Elizabeth's  vir- 
ginity should  have  been  made  the  theme  of 
perpetual  and  excessive  panegyric;  nor  does  it 
immediately  appear,  that  there  is  less  merit 
or  glory  in  a  married  than  a  maiden  queen* 
Yet  the  next  morning,  after  sleeping  in  a  rooni 
hung  with  the  tapestry  of  the  Voyage  of 
^neas,  when  her  majesty  hunted  in  the  park^ 
she  was  met  by  Diana,  who,  prtmouncing  our 
royal  prude  to  be  the  bi%htest  paragon  of  un- 
spotted chastity,  invited  her  to  groves  free 
from  the  intrusions  of  Acteon." 

Towards  the  close  of  this  reign,  a  juster 
sense  of  things  began  to  appear.  Romance 
eventually  gave  way  to  the  force  of  reason  and 
enquiry.  The  theological  discussions  and 
controversies  which  agitated  and  divide(i  tlie 
world,  produced   the  habit  of  treating  every 
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subject  scientifically;  and  the  art  of  cqmpo' 
sition  itself  (as  we  have  already  seen)  was  sub- 
jected to  theoretic  rules.  . 

From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  >  we  trace  the 
regular  and  orderly  march  of  society  in  im- 
provement ;  and  from  this  period^  to  the  revo- 
lution, no  country  has  produced  a  series  of  more 
illuslrious  writers  than  England.   The  Chroni- 
clers/md  historians,  disregarding  the  idle  fables 
of  their  predecessors,  begin  to  be  attentive  only 
to  genuine  and  authentic  history ;  and  among 
the  writers  of  particular  treatises,  subjects  are 
discussed  of  the   firsts  importance  to  human 
welfare.    By  these /exertions  of  literary  taleut 
the  language  becomes  fixed.    There  are  com- 
paratively few  words  used  by  the  best  writers 
in  this  reign,  which  are  not  perfectly  intelligi- 
bk  to  a  modem  reader* 
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ROGER   ASCHAM. 


At  the  head  of  these  literary  worthies,  vrt 
find  the  famous  Roger  Ascham,  who  was  born 
at  Kirby-Wiske,near  North  AUerton,  in  York- 
shire, about  the  year  1515.  Before  his  fa- 
ther's death,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of 
the  Wingfields,  and  was  ejiucated  by  Mr. 
Bond,  together  with  his  two  sons,  and  at  the 
expence  of  sir  Anthony  Wingfield.  In  this 
situation,  having  mastered  the  elements  of  the 
learned  languages,  he  was  sent  by  his  generous 
patron  in  i  530,  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  early  became  distinguished. 
In  1534,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
and  was  shortly  after  elected  fellow  of  his 
own  college-  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
Prior  to  this,   he    taught  the    Greek  Ian-* 
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guage,  in  which  he  was  pre-eminently  skill- 
ed, both  publicly  in  the  university,  and  pri- 
vately in  his  own  college.  His  pupils  are  said 
to  have  made  an  extraordinary  proficiency; 
and  one  of  them  (William  Grindal)  from  his 
recommendation,  was  engagfed  by  sir  John 
Cheke,  as  tutor  to  the  lady  EUzabeth. 

Ascham  was  particularly  fond  of  archery— 
a  diversion  to  which  he  frequently  resorted  as 
a  relaxation  from  study.  But  his  conduct, 
in  this  respect,  exciting  the  malicious  cen- 
sure of  some  persons,  he  defended  himself 
by  a  small  treatise,  which  he  entitled,  *'  Toxo^ 
philus/*  published  in  1544,  and  dedicated  to 
Henry  VHI.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
king,  at  the  instance  of  sir  William  Paget, 
settled  a  small  pension  upon  him,  which^ 
though  discontinued  for  a  time  after  Henry's 
death,  was  at  length  restored  to  him  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  during  pleasure,  and  also  confirmed 
by  Mary,  with  an  addition  of  ten  pounds  a 
year. 

The  same  year  in  which  he  published  this 
book,  he  Was  chosen  university  orator  in  the 
room  of  Cheke.  On  the  death  of  his  pupil, 
Mr.  Grindal,  in  1548,  he  was  invited  to  court 
to  become  preceptor  pf  the  learned  languages 
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to  the  lady  Elizabeth  —  an  .office  he  dis- 
charged  durihg  two  years  with  great  credit 
imd  satisfaction  to  himself  and  his  illustrious 
pupil.  But  taking  umbrage  at  some  ill-found- 
ed  rumours  maliciously  propagated  against 
him,  he  abruptly  quitted  the  court  in  disgust, 
returned  to  the  university,  and  resumed  his 
atudies,  with  his  office  of  public  orator. 

While  he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  relations  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1550,  he  was  recalled  to  court, 
to  attend  sir  Richard  Morison,  about  to  de- 
part for  Germany  as  ambassador  to  Charles  V. 
On  his  road  to  London,  he  visited  the  lady 
Jane  Gray,  at  her  father's  house,  at  Broad- 
gate,  in  Leicestershire ;  and  on  this  occasion 
it  waB  that  he  surprised  her  reading  Plato's 
Phado,  in  Greek.  He  continued  three  years 
in  Germany,  during  which  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count "  of  the  Affairs  and  State  of  Germany," 
Sic.  In  the  mean  while,  his  friends  in  £ng«> 
land  procured  for  him  the  office  of  Latin  se- 
cretary to  Edward  VI. ;  but  on  the  death  of 
Ihe  king,  losing  all  his  places  and  pensions, 
together  with  all  expectation  of  further  favours 
at  court,  he  retired  again  to  the  university. 
His  friend,  however,  the  lord  Paget,  recom- 
mending him  to  Gardiner  bis]K>p  of  Winches^ 
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ter,  then  lord  high  chancellor^  he  was  courte- 
ously received  by  that  celebrated  prelate,  who 
re-obtained  for  him  his  pension,  and  the  post 
of  Latin  secretary  to  the  king  and  queen.  In 
1554,  he  married  Mrs.  Margaret  Howe^  a  ladj 
of  family  and  fortune. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  wa$  im- 
mediately distinguished,  and  read  with  the 
queen  some  hours  every  day  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.  In  this  office,  and  in  that 
of  Latin  secretary,  he  continued  at  court  for 
the  remainder  of  his  Ufe.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  his  fortune  was  ever  proportional 
to  his  station,  or  to  his  literary  eminence 
Grant,  who  pronounced  his  funeral  oration^ 
attributes  this  to  his  contempt  vf  money, 
which  prevented  his  solicitation  of  favours; 
though  Camden  imputes  his  narrowness  of 
condition  to  his  want  of  frugality,  and  to  his 
love  of  dice  and  cock-fighting*  Johnson  re- 
marks— "  We  may  easily  discover  from  his 
Schoolmaster^  that  he  felt  his  wants,  though 
he  might  neglect  to  supply  them ;  and  we  are 
left  to  suspect,  thai  he  shewed  his  contempt 
of  money  only  by  losing  it  at  play.  If  this 
was  his  practice  (says  he)  we  may  excuse  Eli* 
zabeth,  who  knew  the  domestic  character  of 
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her  servants,  if  she  did  not  give  much  to  him 
who  was  lavish  of  a  little."  Johnson  adds--* 
"  However  he  might  fail  in  his  economy,  it 
were  indecent  to  treat  with  wanton  levity  the 
memory  of  a  man,  who  shared  his  frailties 
with  all;  but  whose  learning  or  virtues  few 
can  attain,  and  by  whose  excellencies  many 
may  be  improved,  while  himself  only  suffered 
by  his  faults."  He  died  in  December,  1568.  The 
queen  was  much  concerned  at  his  death,  and 
was  beard  to  say,  that  she  had  rather  have  lost 
ten  thousand  pounds,  than  her  tutor  Ascham, 

The  only  other  works  of  Ascham  are,  1. 
His  Schoolmaster.  2.  His  Epistles,  which  were 
collected  and  published  after  his  death  by  Mr, 
Grant,  master  of  Westminster  school,  and 
dedicated  to  queen  Elizabeth,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  recommending  his  son,  Giles  Ascham, 
to  her  patronage.  The  Schoolmaster  was  print- 
ed by  his  widow.  The  Toxophilus,  and  the 
account  of  Germany,  alone  were  published  by 
himself: 

His  design  in  writing  his  Toxophilus  was; 
according  to  his  own  account,  not  merely  to 
vindicate  himself  from  the  imputation  of 
spending  too  much  time  in  archery;  but,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  "  to  give  an  example 
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of  diction  more  natural. and  more  truly. Eng- 
lish^ than  was  used  by  the  common  writers  of 
that  age,  whom  he  censures   for  minghng  ex- 
otic terms  with  their  native  language,  and  of 
whom  he   complains,    that    they  were   made 
authors  not  by  skill  or  education,  but  by  ar- 
rogance   and    temerity. — He    has  ,  not  failed 
(says  Johnson)  in  either  of  his  purposes.     He 
has  sufficiently  vindicated  archery  as  an  inno- 
nocent,  salutary,  useful,  and  liberal  diversion  ; 
and  if  his  precepts  are  of  no  use,  he  has  only 
shewn   by   one   example  among  many,    how 
little  the  hand  can  derive  from  the  mind,  how 
little  intelligence  can  contribute  to  dexterity. 
In  every  art,  practice  is  mufb;  in  arts  manu- 
al, practice  is  almost  the  whole.     Precept  can 
at  most  bat  warn  against  error,  it  can  never 
bestow  excellence."  This  work  has  been  lately 
published  separately  in  a  small  volume. 

The  following  passage  is  curious,  as  it 
shews  the  state  of  the  language  at  the  time 
of  his  writing. 

If  any  man  would  blame  me  either  for  taking 
such  a  matter  in  hand,  or  else  for  writing  it  in  the 
English  tongue,  this  answer  I  may  make  him,  that 
when  the  best  of  the  realm  think  it  honest  for  thena 
to  use,  I,  one  of  the  meanest  sort,  ought  not  to 
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suppose  it  vile  for  me  to  write :  and  though  to  have 
written  it  in  another  tongue  •  had  been  both  more 
profitable  for  my  study  and  also  more  honest  for  my 
name,  yet  1  can  think  my  labour  well  bestowed,  if  ^ 
with  a  little  hindrance  of  my  profit  and  name  may 
come  any  furtherance  to  the  pleasure  or  commodity 
of  the  gentlemen  and  yeomen  of  England,  for  whose 
sake  I  took  this  matter  in  hand.  And  as  for  the 
Latin  or  Greek  tongue,  every  thing  is  so  excellently 
done  in  them,  that  none  can  do  better :  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  contrary,  every  thing  in  a  manner  so 
meanly,  both  for  the  matter  and  handling,  that  no 
man  can  do  worse.  For  therein  the  least  learned, 
for  the  most  part,  have  been  always  most  ready  to 
write.  And  they  which  had  least  hope  in  Latin 
have  been  most  bold  in  English :  when  surely  every 
man  that  is  most  ready  to  talk  is  not  most  able  to 
write.  He  that  will  write  well  in  any  tongue,  must 
follow  this  counsel  of  Aristotle,  to  speak  as  the  com- 
mon people  do,  to  think  as  wise  men  do :  as  -so 
should  every  man  understand  him,  and  the  judg-  . 
ment  of  wise  men  allow  him.  Many  English  writers 
have  not  done  so,  but  using  strange  words,  as  Latin, 
French,  and  Italian,  do  make  all  things  dark  and 
hard.  Once  I  communed  with  a  man  which  rea- 
soned the  English  tongue  to  be  enriched  and  en- 
creased  thereby,  saying,  Who  will  not  praise  that 
feast  where  a  man  shall  drink  at  a  dinner  both  wine, 
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ale,  and  beer  ?  Truly  (quoth  I)  they  be  all  gCM^,  cveiy 
one  taken  by  himself  aIouc,  but  if  you  put  niahesye^ 
and  sjack,  red  wine  and  white,  ale  and  beer,  and  all 
in  one  pot,  you  shall  make  a  drink  not  easy  to  be 
known,  nor  yet  wholesome  for  the  body.     Cicero 
in  following  Isocrates,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes,  en- 
creased  the  Latin  tongue  after  another  sort.     This 
way,  because  divers  men  that  write,  do  not  know 
they  can  neither  follow  it,  because  of  their  ignorance, 
nor  yet  will  praise  it  for  over  arrogancy  -,  two  faults, 
seldom  the  one  out  of  the  other's  company.     English 
writers,  by  diversity  of  time,  have  taken  divers  mat- 
ters in  hand.     In  our  fathers'  time  nothing  was  read 
but  books  of  feigned  chivalry,  wherein  a  man  hy 
reading  should  be  led  to  none  other  end,  but  only  to 
manslaughter  and  baudry.     If  any  man  suppose  they 
were  good  enough  to  pass  the  time  with  all,  he  is 
deceived.     For  surely  vain  words  do  work  no  small 
thing  in  vain,  ignorant,  and  young  minds,  especially 
if  they  be  given  any  thing  thereunto  of  their  own  na- 
ture.   Thcsf  books  (as  I  have  heard  say)  were  made 
the  most  part  in  abbeys  and  monasteries,   a  very 
likely  and  fit  fruit  of  such  an  idle  and  blind  kind  of 
living.     In  our  time  now,  when  every  man  is  given 
to    know,    much   rather   than    to '  live  well,   very 
many  do  write,  but  after  such  a  fashion  as  very 
many  do  shoot.  Some  shooters  take  in  hand  stronger 
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bows  than  they  are  able  ,to  maintain.  This  thing 
maketh  them  some  time  to  overshoot  the  mark, 
Jtome  time,  to  shoot  far  wide,  and  perchance  hurt 
some  that  look  on.  Other,  that  never  learned  to 
•hoot,  nor  yet  knoweth  good  shaft  nor  bow,  will  be 
BS  busy  as  the  best. 


The  Schoolmaster, 


^^  Or  plain  and  perfect  way  of  teaching  chil- 
dren to  understand,  write,  and  speak  the 
Latin  tongue  ;  but  specially  purposed  for  the 
private  bringing  up  of  youth  in  gentlemen 
and  noblemen's  houses ;  and  commodious  also 
for  all  such  as  have  forgot  the  Latin  tongue,  ' 
and  would  by  themselves  without  a  schoolmas- 
ter, in  short  time,  and  with  small  pains>  reco- 
ver a  sufficient  hability  to  understand,  write, 
and  speak  Latin," 

The  occasion  of  his  writing  the  Schoolmas- 
ter, was  the  following.  Being  in  company 
with  some  people  of  consequence  about  the 
courtj  a  dispute  of  considerable  warmth  arose 
respecting  the  best  manner  of  educating  youth ; 
and  this  accidental  occurrence,  aided  by  a 
particular  request  from  sir  Richard  Sackville, 
who  was  one  of  the  company,  gave  birth  tp 
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this  celebrated  work.  It  was  first  printed  in 
1573 ;  but  it  is  best  known  to  the  public  by 
the  edition  of  Mr.  Upton,  in  171 1>  and 
illustrated  with  notes.  Of  the  School- 
master, Johnson  observes,  that  it  *^  is  con- 
ceived with  great  vigour,  and  finished  with 
great  accuracy ;  and  perhaps  contains  the  best 
advice  that  was  ever  given  for  the  study  of 
languages.'*  We  may  also  add,  that  it  is 
justly  esteemed  for  its  judicious  characters  of 
ancient  authors,  for  the  many  just  observa- 
tions it  contains,  and  the  various  agreeable 
and  valuable  passages  of  English  history  in- 
terspersed throughout. 

Ascham  very  wisely  recommends  an  inter- 
mixture of  elegant  accomplishments  and 
manly  exercises  with  the  pursuits  of  know- 
ledge. After  speaking  of  learning  and  of  the 
advantages  of  a  good  education  from  various 
topics,  he  proceeds : 

And  I  do  not  mean,  by  all  this  my  talk,  that 
young  gentlemen  should  always  be  poring  on  a  book, 
and  by  using  good  studies,  should  leese^  honest 
pleasure,  and  haunt  no  good  pastime;  I  mean  nothing 
less  :  for  it  is  well  known,  that  I  both  like  and  love, 

*  lose. 
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and  have  always,  and  do  yet  still  use  all  exercises 
and  pastimes,  that  he  fit  for  my  nature  and  hability. 
And  beside  natural  disposition  in  judgment,  also  I 
"was  never,  either  stoic  in  doctrine,  or  anabaptist  in 
religion,  to  mislike  a  merry,  pleasant,  and  playful  , 
nature;  if  no  outrage  he  committed  against  law, 
measure,  and  good  order. 

Therefore  1  would  wish,  that  beside  some  good 
time,  fitly  appointed,  and  constantly  kept,  to  en- 
crease  by  reading  the  knowledge  of  the  tongues,  and 
learning,  young  gentlemen  should  use,  and  delight 
in  all  courtly  exercises,  and  gentlemanlike  pastimes. 
And  good  cause  why :  for  the  self  same  noble  city 
of  Athens,  justly  commended  of  me  before,  did  wise- 
ly, and  upon  great  consideration,  appoint  the  muses, 
Apollo,  and  Pallas,  to  be  patrons  of  learning  to  their 
youth.  For  the  muses,  besides  learning,  were  also 
ladies  of  dancing,  mirth,  and  minstrelsy :  Apollo  was 
god  of  shooting,  and  author  of  cunning  playing  upon 
instruments;  Pallas  also  was  lady  mistress  in  wars. 
Whereby  was  nothing  else  meant,  but  that  learning 
should  be  always  mingled  with  honest  mirth,  and 
comely  exercises;  and  that  war  also  should  be  go- 
verned by  learning  and  moderated  by  wisdom ;  as 
did  well  appear  in  those  captains  of  Athens  named 
by  me  before,  and  also  in  Scipio  and  Caesar,  the  two 
diamonds  of  Rome*  And  Pallas  was  no  more  feared 
in  wearing  Mgida^  than  she  was  praised  for  choosing 
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Olwmn;    whereby   shineth   the   glory  of   learning, 
which  thus  was  governor  and  mistress,  in  the  noble 

« 

city  of  Athens,  both  of  war  and  peace. 

Therefore  to  ride  comely,  to  run  fair  at  the  tilt  or 
ring ;  to  play  at  all  weapons  ;  to  shoot  fair  in  bow, 
or  surely  in  gun ;  to  vaut  lustily ;  to  run,  to  leap,  to 
wrestle,  to  swim  ;  to  dance  comely  ;  to  sing  and  play 
on  instruments  cunningly;  to  hawk,  to  hunt,  to 
play  at  tennis,  and  all  pastimes  generally,  which  be 
joined  with  labour,  used  in  open  place  and  on  the 
day  light,  cdntaining  either  some  fit  exercise  for 
war,  or  .some  pleasant  pastime  for  peace,  be  not 
only  comely  and  4^cent,  but  also  very. necessary  for 
a  courtly  gentleman  to  use. 


Towards  the  end  of  this  treatise,  there  are 
several  pagey  which  treat,  incidentally  indeed, 
of  the  literature,  the  manners,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  age.  These  passages,  to  a  modern  reader, 
will  be  considered  probably  as  the  most  valua- 
ble part  of  the  book.  The  particular  views  of 
the  author  in  the  observations  he  makes  are 
of  little  consequence.  ' 

Sir  Richard  Sac kville,  that  worthy  gentleman^  of 
worthy  memory,  cts  I  said  in  the  beginning,  in  the 
queen's   privy  chamber  at   Windsor,  after  he  had 
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talked  with  me  for  the  right  choice  of  a  good  wit  iri 
a  child  for  learning,  and  of  the  true  difference  betwixt 
quick  and  hard  wits;  of  alluring  young  children  by 
gentleness  to  love  learning,  and  of  the  special  care 
that  was  to  be  had,  to  keep  young  men  from  licen-, 
tious  living ;  he  was  most  earnest  with  me,  to  have 
me  say  my  mind  also,  what  I  thought  concerning 
the  fancy  that  many  young  gentlemen  of  England 
have  to  travel  abroad,  and  namely  to  lead  a  long 
life  in  Italy.     His  request,  both  for  his  authority, 
and  good  will  toward  me,  was  a  sufficient  command- 
ment unto  me  to  satisfy  his  pleasure  with  uttering 
plainly  my  opinion  in  that  matter.     Sir,  quoth  I, 
I  take  going  thither  and  living  there,  for  a  young 
gentleman    that  doth  not  go  under  the    keep   and 
guard  of  such  a  man,  as  both  by   wisdom  can,   and 
authority  dare  rule  him,  to  be  marvellous  danger- 
ous. *        .*         *♦         »         *       '* 

1  know  divers  noble  personages,  and  many  -worthy 
gentlemen  of  England,  whom  all  the  syren  songs  of 
Italy  could  never  untwine  from  the  mast  of  God's 
word;  nor  no  inchantment  of  vanity  overturn  them 
from  the  fear  of  God  and  love  of  honesty. 

But  I  know  as  many,  or  mo,  and  some,  some- 
time my  dear  friends,  (for  whose  sake  I  hate  going 
into  that  country  the  more)  who  parting  out  of 
England  fervent  in  the  love  of  Christ's  doctrine,  and 
well  furnished  with  the  fear  of  God,  returned  out  of 


Italy,  worse  transformed  than  ever  was  any  in  Circe*8 
court.     I  know  divers,  that  went  out  of  Ehgland 
men  of  innocent  life,  men  of  excellent  learning,  who 
ireturned  Out  of  Italy,  not  only  with  worse  manners, 
but  also  with  less  learning ;  neither  sO  willing  to  livfe 
brderly,  lior  y6t  so  hable  to  speak  learnedly;  as  they 
were  at  home,  before  they  went  abroad.    *      *      * 
But  1  am  isifraid  that  over  many  of  our  travellers 
into  Italy,  do  not  eschew  the  way  to  Circe's  court, 
but  go,  and  ride,  and  run,  and  fly  thither ;  they  make 
great  haste  to  come  to  her ;  ihey  mdke  great  suit 
t6  serve  her;  yea,  1  could  point  out  some  with  my 
finger,  that  never  had  gone  out  of  England,  but  only 
to  serve  Circe  ih  Italy.     Vanity  and  vide,  anS  any 
license  to  ill  living  iri  England^  was  counted  stale 
and   rude   unto  them.     And  so,   being  niules  and 
horses   before  they  went,  return  Swine  and   asses 
home  again ;  yet  every  where  very  foxes  with  subtle 
iand  busy  heads ;  and  where  they  may,  very  wolves, 
with  cruel  malicious  hearts.     A  marvellous  monster, 
which  for  filthiness  of  living,  for  diilness  to  learning 
himself,  for  wiliness  in  dealing  with  others,  for  ina- 
lice  in  hurtiiig  without  cause,  should  carry  at  once, 
in  one  body,  the  belly  of  a  swine,  the  head  of  an  ass, 
the  brain  of  a  fox,  the  womb  of  a  wolf.     If  you 
think  we  judge  amiss,  and  write  too  sore  against 
,you,  hear  what  the  Italian  sayeth  of  the  English- 
man;' what  the  master  reporteth  of  the  scholar,  whd 
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uttereth  plainly  what  is  taught  by  him,  and  what 
is  learned  by  you,  saying,  Englese  Italianato,  e  un 
Diabolo  incamato :  that  is  to  say,  "  You  remain  men 
in  shape  and  fashion,  but  become  devils  in  life  and 
condition.''        *»#*♦♦ 

If  some  do  not  well  understand  what  is  an  £ng« 
lishman  Italianated,  I  will  plaiidy  tell  him :  ^^  He 
that  by  living,  and  travelling  in  Italy^  bringeth 
home  into  England,  out  of  Italy,  the  religion,  the 
learning,  the  policy,  the  experience,  the  manners  of 
Italy."  That  is  to  say,  for  religion,  papistry,  or 
worse ;  for  learning,  less  commonly  than  they  car-< 
ried  out  with  them ;  for  policy,  a  factious  heart,  a 
discoursing  head,  a  mind  to  meddle  in  all  men's 
matters;  for  experience,  plenty  of  new  mischiefs 
never  known  in  England  before;  for  manners,  varie* 
ty  of  vanities,  and  change  of  filthy  lying. 

These  be  the  enchantments  of  Circe,  brought  out  . 
of  Italy,  to  mar  men's  manners  in  England;  much 
by  example  of  ill  life,  but  more  by  precepts  of  fond 
books^  of  late  translated  out  of  Italian  into  English^ 
sold  in  every  shop  in  London;  commended  by  honest 
titles,  the  sooner  to  corrupt  honest  manners ;  4iedh« 
cated  over  boldly  to  virtuous  and  honourable  persons 
ages,  the  easilier  to  beguile  simple  and  innocent  wits^ 
It  is  pity  that  those  which  have  authority  and 
charge  to  allow  and  disallow  books  to  be  printed^ 
Ire  no  more  circumspect  herein  than  they  are.     Tett 


fcerihbns  at  Paul's  cross  do  not  so  much  good  for 
topving  men  to  true  doctrine,  as  one  of  those  books 
do  harm,  with  enticing  men  tb  ill  Hying.  Yto,  I  say 
&riher,  those  books  tend  ndt  so  much  to  corrupt 
honest  living,  as  they  do  t<5  subvert  true  religion. 
Mo  papists  be  made  by  your  merry  books  of  Italy, 
than  by  your  earnest  books  of  Louvain.        *        * 

Where  will  inclineth  to  goodness,  the  tnind  ii 
bent  to  troth:  where  will  is  carried  from  goodness 
to  vanity,  the  mind  is  soon  drawn  from  troth  to 
false  opinion.  And  so  the  readiest  way  to  entangle 
the  mind  with  false  doctrine,  is  first  to  intice  the 
will  to  w^ton  living.  Thereforei,  whfen  the  busy 
and  open  papists  abroad,  could  not,  by  their  conten- 
tious books^  turn  men  in  England  fast  enough  from 
troth  and  right  judgment  in  doctrine,  then  the  sub^ 
tie  and  secret  papists  at  home  procured  bawdy  books 
to  be  translated  out  of  the  Italian  tongue,  whereby 
Over  many  young  wills  and  wits  allured  to  wanton- 
ness, -do  now  boldly  contemn  all  severe  books  that 
sound  to  honesty  and  godliness.        »        ♦        » 

And  yet  ten  La  Morte  d'Arthures  do  hot  the 
tenth  part  so  much  harm,  as  one  of  these  books 
kiade  in  Italy,  and  translated  in  England.  They 
open,  not  fond  and  common  ways  to  vice,  but  such 
subtle,  cunning,  new,  and.  divers  shifts,  to  carry 
young  wflls  to  vanity,  and  young  wits  to  iaischief,  td 
leach  old  bawds  new  school  points,  as  the  simple 
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head  of  an  Englishman  is  not  able  to  invefit,  n6f 
never  was  heard  of  in  England  before^  yea,  whett 
papistry  overflowed  all.     Suffer  these  books  to  be 
ready  and  they  .shall  soon  displace  all  books  of  godly 
learning.      For  they  carrying  the  will    to  vanity, 
and  marring  good  manners,  shall  easily  corrupt  the 
mind  with  ill  opinions,  and  false  judgment  in  doc-^ 
trine,  first  to  think  ill  of  all  true  religion,  and  at 
last  to  think  nothing  of  God  himself:  one  special 
point  that  is  to  be  learnt  in  Italy  and  Italian  books. 
And  that  which  is  most  to  be  lamented^  and  there-* . 
fore  more  needful  to  be  looked  to,  there  be  moe  of 
these  ungracious    books   set  out   in   print   within 
these  few  months  than  have  been  seen  in  England 
many  score  years  before.     And  because  our  English-' 
men  made  Italians  cannot  hurtf  but .  certain  persons, 
and  in  certain  places,  therefore  these  Italian  books 
are  made  English,  to  bring  mischief  enough  openly 
and  boldly,  to  all  states,  greast  and  mean,  young  and 
old,  every  where.        »         »        ♦        »        • 

TThen  they  have  m  mor^  reverence  the  triumphs 
of  Petrarch,  than  the  Genesis  of  Moses ;  they  make 
more  account  of  TuUy's  Offices,  than  of  St.  PauPsr 
Epistles;  of  a  tale  in  Boccace,  than  a  story  of  the 
Bible.  Then  they  count  as  fables,  the  holy  myste-' 
ries  of  christian  religion.  They  make  Christ  and 
his  Gospel  only  serve  civil  policy.  Then  neither 
religion  cometh  amiss  to  them«    In  time  they  to 
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promoters  of  both  openly ;  in  place,  again,  mockery 
pf  both  privilj,  as  I  wrote  once  in  a  rude  rhyme  z   ' 

Now  new,  now  old,  now  both,  now  neither ; 

To  senre  the  world's  coarse,  they  care  not  with  whether*    ' 

For  wh^Bi^  they  dare,  in  company  where  they  like, 
they  boldly  laugh  to  scorn  both  protestant  and  pa^ 
pist.    They  care  for  no  scripture;  they  make  no 
count  of  general  councils ;  they  contemn  the  consent 
of  the  church;  they  pass  for  no  doctors ;  they  mock 
the  pope ;  they  rail  on  Luther ;  they  allow  neither 
side ;  they  like  none,  but  pnly  themselves.  The  mark 
they  shqpt  at,  the  end  they  look  for,  the  heaven 
they  desire,  is  only  their  own  present  pleasure,  and 
privOfte  profit;    whereby   they   plainly    declare  of 
yrhose  school,   of  what  religion  they  be;  that  is, 
**  Epicures  in  living  and  etisoi  m  doctrine/'    This 
If^t  word  is  no  more  unknown  now  to  plain  English- 
men, than  the  person  was  unknown  some  time  in 
England,  until  spn^e  Ei^glUhme^  t^ok  pains  to  fetch 
that  devi]ish  opinion  out  of  Italy.    These  men  thus' 
Italianaled  abroad,  c£^nnot  abide  our  godly  Italian 
church  at  home;  they  be  not  of  that  parish;  they 
be  not  of  that  fellowship;  they  like  not  that  preach-. 
cr;  they  hear  not  his  sermons,  except  sometimes 
for  company ;;  they  come  thither  to  hear  the  Italian 
tongue  naturally  spoken,  not  to  hear  God's  doctrine 
truly  preached. 

An^  yet  these  men,  in  matters  of  divinity,  openjiy 
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pretend  a  great  knowledge,  and  have  privately  to 
themselves  a  very  compendious  understanding  of  all ; 
which  nevertheless  they  will  utter,  when  and  where 
they  list:  and  that  is  this :  All  the  mysteries  of 
1if,Q%eSy  the  whole  law  and  ceremonies,  the  psahns; 
$pd  prophets,  Christ  and  his  gospel,  God  and  the 
devil,  heaven  and  hell,  faith,  conscience,  sin,  death. 
Slid  all,  they  shortly  wrap  up,  they  quickly  expound, 
vith  this  one  half  verse  of  Horace ; 

c 

■    ■  Credat  J%d(em  ApeUtu 

Yet  though  in  Italy  they  may  freely  be  of  no  rer 
ligion,  as  they  are  in  England  in  very  deed  toojf 
nevertheless,  returning  home  into  England,  they  must 
eeuntenance  the  profession  of  the  one  or  the  other,,  < 
iowsoever  inwardly  ihey  laugh  to  scorn  both.  An4 
though  for  their  private  matters,  they  can  follow^ 
fitwn,  and  flatter  noble  personages,  contrary  to  them 
hi  all  respects ;;  yet  commonly  they  ally  themselves 
with  the  worst  papists,  to  whom  they  be  wedded 
tad  do  well  agree  together  in  three  proper  opinions  ^ 
in  open  contempt  of  God's  word,  in  a  secret  securi- 
ty of  sin,  and  in  a  bloody  desire  to  h^ve  all  taken 
a^way  by  swprd  or  burning;  that  be  not  of  their 
^tion.  They  thfit  do  read  with  an  indifferent  judg- 
ment Pighius  and  Machicpoely  two  indifferept  patri- 
archs of  ^  these  two  religions,  do  know  full  well  that 
I  say  true.        #♦•#'«« 

Our  I);alians  bring  home  with  them  other  fanlt^ 
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fran  Italy,  though  not  so  great  as  this  of  reFigioii ; 
yet  a  great  deal  greater  than  many  good  men  cam 
well  bear.  For  commonly  they  come  home,  common 
contemners  of  marriage,  and  ready  persbaders  of  all 
others  to  the  same. ;  not  because  they  love  virginl^i 
lior  yet  because  they  hate  pretty  young  virgins,  bat 
being  free  in  Italy  to  go  whithersoever  lust  wil) 
icarry  them,  they  do  not  like  that  law  and  honesty 
should  be  such  a  bar  to .  their  liberty  at  home  ia 
England^.    And  yet  they  be  the  gipeatest  makers  of 
love,  the  daily  daDiers  with  such  pleasant  words, 
with  such  smiling  and  sejcjret  countenances,  with 
such  signs,  tokens,  wagers,  purposed  to  be  lost  be« 
fore  they  were  purposed  to  be  made,  with  barguns 
of  wearing  colours,  flowers,  and  herbs,    to  breed 
occasion  of  after  meeting  of  him  and  her,    B.n4> 
bolder  talking  of  this  and  that,  &«*    And  althougli[ 
'I  have  seen  some,  innocent  of  all  ill,  and  staid  i& 
all  honesty,  that  "have  used  these  things  without  all 
harm,  without  all  suspicion  of  harm;   yet  these* 
knacks  were  brought  first  into  England  byihem,  that 
learned  them  before  in  Italy  in  Circe's  court ;  and 
how  courtly  courtesies  so  ever  they  be  counted  now, 
yet  if  the  meaning  and  manners  of  some  that  do  use 
them  were    somewhat  amended,   it  were  no  great 
hurt,  neither  to  themselves,  nor  to  others. 

Another  property  of  these  our  Ei^lish  Italians  is, 
to  be  ms^rvellous  singulai*  in  all  their  matters ;  sin- 
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gular  In  knowledge,  ignorant  of  nothing;  so  singulair. 
in  wisdom  (in  their  own  opinion)  as  scarce  thejr 
count  the  best  councellor  the  prince  hath,  pompara^ 
ble  with  then) :  commoji  discpursers  of  all  matters^ 
busy  searchers  of  mo^t  secret  affairs,  open  flatterers 
<^  great  men,  privy  mislikers  of  good  men;  fair 
speakers  yrith  smiling  countenances,  ^d  much 
courtesy  openly  to  ^U  men ;  r^ady  bs^kbiters,  sore 
nippers,  and  spiteful  reporters  privily  of  good  men^. 
And  being  brought  up  in  Italy  in  some  free  city,  as 
^11  cities  b.e  there ;  where  a  iAan  m^  freely  discourse 
against  what  he  will,  agaipst  ^hoi^  he.  lust,  against 
any  prince,  against  any  government,  yea,  against 
God  himself,  and  his  whole  religion;  where  he 
must  be  either  Guelph  orGibiline;  either  French 
or  Spanish ;  and  always  compiled  tP  be  of  some 
party,  of  some  faction',  he  shall  never  be  compelled 
to  be  pf  ainy  religiop.  '  And  if  he  meddle  not  over 
much  lyith  Christ's  true  religion,  he  shall  have  free 
liberty  to  embrace  ^Jl  religions,  and  becpme  if  he. 
l\ist,  at  once,  without  any  let  or  punishment,  Jew- 
ish, X^rkish,  Papishy  and  Devilish. 

A  young  gentleman  thus  bred  up  in  this  goodly, 
school,  to  learn  the  next  and  ready  way  to  sin,  to. 
have  a  busy  hes^d,  i^  facetious  heart,  a  talkative 
tongue,  fed  with  discoursing  of  factions,  led  to  con-r 
t^mn  God  and  his  religion,  shall  come  home  into^Eng- 
1(a|i4  but;  very  ill  taught,  either  to  be  an  honest  mai^ 
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liimself,  a  quiet  subject  to  bis  prince,  or  willing  tQ 
perve  God,  under  the  obedience  of  tru^  doctrine,  or 
yrithii^  the  order  of  honest  living. 

In  stating  the  cpnsequences  of  the  transla^ 
tion  from  die  Italian  poets  and  novelists,  the 
reasonings  of  Ascham  savour  strongly  of  the 
puritanical  notions  of  his  times.  Tliey  are  the 
arguments  ratl^er  of  a  calyinistic  preacher,  than 
of  a  polite  and  elegant  scholar.  The  hooka 
alluded  to,  were  the  works  of  Boccace,  con- 
jsisting  of  poems  and  novels ;  of  Petrarca  and 
other  Italian  novelists.  These  compositions 
not  being  made  up  ^ntjrcly  of  romantic  ad-»^ 
ventures,  had  various  scenes  of  real  life  and 
of  Hiannersj  and  though  they  dealt  in  ficti-:* 
tious  stories,  those  stories  consisted  of  proba- 
ble events.  Tl^ey  gave  birti^  to  numerous 
plays,  poems,  and  other  inventions  on  a  siqii-. 
lar  plan ;  and  usurped  the  plan  of  legends  an^ 
qhronicles, 


The  character  of  the  Epistles  is  thus  given 
Ijy  bishop  Nicholson.  '^  These  letters  (says 
he)  have  chiefly,  on  account  of  their  elegancy jj 
J^ad  several  editions.    The  author  was  some 
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time  an  instrnctor  in  the  Latin  tongue^  and 
irfterwards  Latin  secretary  to  king  Edward 
,VI.  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  in 
this  latter  station,  was  frequently  employed  tp 
translate  several  letters  of  the  then  English 
ministers  of  state,  to  foreign  princes,  ambas* 
sadors,  and  other  great  men.  In  these  we 
have  ^1  the  fine  variety  of  language  that  is 
proper,  either  for  renderihg  a,  petition  or  com- 
plaint the  most  agreeable,  and  withal  a  very 
great  choice  of  historical  matter  that  is  hardly 
preserved  any  where  else.  Together  with  the 
author's  own  letters,  we  have  a  good  many  that 
are  directed  to  him,  both  from  the  most  emi- 
nent foreigners  of  his  time,  such  as  Sturmius, 
jSIeidan,  &c,  and  the  best  scholars^  as  well  as 
the  wisest  statesmen  of  his  own  country.  And 
the  publisher  of  these  assures  us,  that  he  had 
the  perusal  of  a  vast  number  of  others  in  the, 
English  ^ongue,  which  were  highly  valuable. 
His  attendance  on  sir  Richard  Morrison,  in 
his  German  embassy,  gave  him  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  that  country ; 
mid  the  extraordinary  freedom  and  familiarity 
with  which  the  tw.o  sister  queens  treated  hin^ 
here  at  home,  afforded  him  a  perfect  knowT 
^^dge  of  the  most  secret  mysteries  of  state  ii^ 
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|;liis  kingdom ;  so  that,  were  the  rest  of  hi^ 
papers  retrieved,  we' could  not  perhaps  haYe 

* 

a  more  pleasing  view  of  the  main  arcana  o£ 
those  reigns  that  his  writings  would  give  us/' 

Of  the  various  editions  of  these  letters 
^hich  hq,ve  been  printed,  the  last  and  best 
is  that  of  Oxford,  in  1703,  published  by  Mr, 
Elstob,  who  has  added  from  MSS,  many  let- 
ters, not  in  the  former  editions;  but  has  omit* 
ted  Ascham's  Poems,  inserted  in  the  rest. 

Another  work  of  our  author's  is  mentione4 
by  Wood,  intitled,  Apologia  contra  Missam^ 
&c.  u  €f  J\ii  Apology  against  the  Mass,  smd 
to  be  printed  in  1577,  in  8vo.  There  is  still 
another  ascribed  to  him,  intitled,  De  Imiia* 
tione,  included  in  the  last  edition  of  his  let? 
ters. 

In  1761,  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  hi$ 
English  works  was  published  hy  Mr.  JanieJi 
Bennety  to  which  his  Life  is  prefixed  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  In  this  edition  are  to  be  found, 
9ome  letters  never  before  printed. 

His  works  have,   perhaps,  been   less  read 

than  their  merit  deserves.     It  has  been  ob- 

.  served,  in  respect  of  his  literary  habits,  that 

^*  he  iost  no  time  in  the  perusal  of  mean  or 

unprofitable  books  i"  ^  rule  wliicb  merits  the 
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attention  of  every  student  who  reads  for  inn 
formation,  and  who  pursues  information  iu 
prder  to  acquire  knowledge. 

Rpger  Ascham  must  be  classed  among  the 
niost  distinguished  scholars  of  hife  time.  Dr. 
Johnson  observes,  that  he  '^entered  Cambridge 
at  a  time  when  the  last  great  rjBvolution  of  the 
intellectual  world  was  filling  every  academical 
mind  with  ardpur  or  anxiety.  The  destruction 
of  the  Coustantinopolitan  empire  had  driven 
the  Greeks  with  their  language  into  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  Europe.  The  ^rt  of  printing  had 
'  made  the  books  easily  attainable,  and  Greek 
now  began  to  be  taught  in  England.  The 
doctrines  of  Luther  h«.d  already  filled  all  the 
nations  of  the  Romish  communion  with  con- 
troversy and  dissention.  New  studies  of  litera- 
turC;  ar^d  new  tenets  of  religion,  found  em- 
ployment for  all  who  were  desirous  of  trdth, 
pr  ambitious  of  fame.  Learning  was  at  that 
^ime  prosecuted  with  that  eagerness  and  per- 
severance, which  in  this  age  of  indifference 
and  dissipation  it  is  not  ea^y  tp  conceive.  To 
teach  or  to  learn  was  at  once  the  business  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  academical  life ;  and  an 
emulation  of  study  was  raised  by  Cheke  and 
Smith,  to  wl^ich  eyen  the  present  age  perhapsj 
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Owes  many  advantages,  without  remembering 
or  knowing  its  benefactors. — Ascham  soon  re* 
solved  to  unite  himself  to  those  who  were  en^ 
largihg  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  and  imme^ 
diately  upon  his  admission  into  the  college, 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek.  Those 
who  were  zealous  for  the  new  learning,  were 
often  no  great  friends  to  the  old  religion ;  and 
Ascham,  as  he  became  a  Grecian,  became  a 
protestant.  The  reformation  was  not  yet 
begun  ;  disaffection  to  popery  was  considered 
as  a  crime  justly  punished  by  exclusion  fromt 
favour  and  preferment,  and  was  not  yet  openly 
professed,  though  superstition  was  gradually 
losing  its  hold  upon  the  public^.  The  study  of 
Greek  was  reputable  enough,  and  Ascham 
pursued  it  with  diligence  and  success  equdly 
conspicuous.*' 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  restoi^ 
ration  of  ailcient  literature,  notwithstanding 
its  beneficial  influence  on  taste  and  general 
refinement,  tended  in  the  first  instance  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  English  language: 
for  all  persons  of  education,  ambitious  of  the 
character  of  erudition,  wrote  in  Latin.  From 
the  introduction  of  the  ancient  classics  to  the 
publication  of  Ascham's  Toxophilus,  no  m^u 
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of  literary  eminence  (with  the  exception  of 
air  Thomas  More)  published  any  piece  of  con- 
sequence in  English.  On  this  account,  the 
vernacular  language,  long  after  the  invention 
of  printing,  instead  of  being  refined,  was 
corrupted  by  various  affected  additions  and 
barbarisms.  In  the  extract  from  the  Toxo^ 
philns,  we  have  seen  Ascham  complaining 
of  this ;  and  feeling,  its  impropriety,  he  was 
the  first,  after  More,  who  had  the  resolution 
to  throw  off  the  fetters  of  a  learned  language. 
The  Toxophilm  (as  above  noticed)  was  pub- 
lis?ied  the  last  year  of  Henry  VIIL  or  in 
1545. 

This  universal  attention  to  polite  literature,- 
the  prominent  feature  in  the  literary  cha- 
racner  of  the  age  of  which  we  are  treating,- 
ha  d  one  bad  effect :  it  excluded  philosophy 

* 

We  need  not  regret,  perhaps,  that  the  redoubt- 
ed logicians  and  metapliysicians  Duns  Scotus, 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  were  abandoned;  but 
W€j  have  reason  to  lament  that  words  usurped 
the  place  of  things,  to  the  knowledge  of 
which  they  are  merely  secondary  and  subser- 
vicmt.  The  improvement  of  society  can  never 
be  greatly  advanced  by  mere  verbalists.  These 
men  had  their,  use  in  their  day ;    but  it  re- 
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Quired  the  genius  of  a  Bacon  to  illumine^  with 
a  light  full  and  clear^  the  benighted  intellects 
of  men^  by  instructing  them,  that  it  is  only 
by  the  successive  accumulation  of  facts  sus* 
ceptible  of  useful  or  refined  applications,  to 
which  society  can  be  indebted  for  a  certain 
and  rapid  progression. 


(     112    ) 
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John  Fox,  divine,  and  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, was  born  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  iii 
1517>  being  the  same  year  that  Luther  began 
the  reformation  in  Germany.  His  father 
dying  when  he  was  young,  the  care  of  his 
early  education  was  undertaken  by  a  father-in-i 
law ;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  at 
Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford,  where,  in  the 
years  1538,  and  1543,  he  took  his  degrees'  in 
arts.  ■ 

He  engaged  with  great  ardour  in  the  study 
of  divinity,  and  had  embraced  the  priticiples 
of  the  reformers  without  any  previous  inter- 
course with  any  of  them.  But  in  order  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  theological  contro-- 
versies  which  then  disturbed  and  divided  all 
Europe,  he  began  to  examine  into  the  history 
of  the  churchy  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
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titn^s.  In  this  course  of  study,  before  thfe  age 
of  thirty,  he  had  read  over  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers,  the  schoolmen,  the  councils, 
the  consistories,  and  had  also  attained  a  corn- 
petent  skill  in  the  Hebrew  language.  The 
consequence  of  this  examination  was,  that  he 
adopted  on  principle  the  tenets  of  the  reform- 
ers; was  convicted  of  heresy,  and  in  1545, 
was  expelled  the  university,  narrowly  escaping 
with  life. 

He  afterwards  became  preceptoi!  Successive- 
ly to  the  children  of  sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of 
Warwickshire,  and  to  those  of  the  earl  of 
Surry,  nephew  of  the  duchess  of  Richmond) 
under  whose  inspection  the  children  had  been 
from  the  committmeilt  of  th^  earl,  and  his 
father  the  duke  of  Norfolk>  to  the  Tower. 
In  this  last  situation  he  continued  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  the 
^eign  of  Edward  VL  and  part  of  that  of  Mary  ; 
when  through  fear  of  Gardiner^  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  had  issued  a  warrant  to  ap- 
prehend him,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  his 
country ;  and  at  Basil  in  Germany,  acommon^ 
resort  of  our  countrymen  of  those  times  from^^ 
the  persecutions  of  bigotry,  supported  himself 

▼OL.  11.  I 
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and  family,  by  correcting  the  press  for  Opo* 
rinuSj  the  celebrated  printer. 

On  the  settlement  of  Elizabeth  on  the 
throne,  he  returned  to  England,  pbtained  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Salisbury,  which^ 
though  a  non-conformist,  he  retained  to  his 
deaths  Hie  respect  of  his  cotemporaries 
would  have  advanced  him  to  the  first  prefer- 
itient  in  the  church,  could  he  have  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  subscribe  to  the  established 
cancms.  He  died  in  1587^  ^t  the  age  of 
seventy. 

His  principal  work  is  his  History  of  the. 
Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,  com* 
monly  called,  "  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs/*  It 
was  first  published  at  London,  1563,  in  one 
thick  volume  folio ;  and  was  afterwards  print- 
ed in  tw6,  and  then  in  three.  The  ninth  edi^ 
tion  was  published  in  1684,  witli  copper-plates. 
The  full  title  is,  '^  Acts  and  Monuments  of  these 
latter  and  perilous  days,  touching  matters  of 
the  church,  wherein  are  comprehended  and 
described  the  great  persecution^  and  horrible 
troubles  that  have  been  \vrought  and  practised 
hy  the  Romish  prelates,  specially  in  this 
realm  of  England  ..and  Scotland,   from  the 
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.y^ar  of  OUT  Lord  a  thousand^  linto  the  time 
now  present,  &c.  Gathered  and  collected 
according  to  the  true  copies  and  writings  ccr- 
tificatory,  as  well  of  the  parties  themselves 
that  suffered^  as  also  out  of  the  bishops'  regis- 
ters; which  were  the  doers  thereof.**  He  con- 
ceived the  design  of  this  work  whild  a  fugitive 
at  Basil.  In  1554,  he  had  published  at  Stras->- 
burg,  '^  Commentarii  rerum  in  Ecclesid  gesta- 
rum,  Maidmarumque  per  totam  Europdm  perse^ 
cittionum  a  Wiclavi  temporibtis  ad  hanc  tisque 
atatem  descriptarum,^^  in  one  book,  to  which 
he  afterwards  added  five  more  printed  toge-^ 
ther  at  Basil,  1559,  folioi  The  larger  work  is 
at  this  time  republishing  iu.numbers. 

Hi^  account  of  the  dispute  between  the 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars^  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  about  the 
conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  will  be  more 
MSiusing,  I  apprehend,  than  stories  of  martyr- 
doms, which  could  only  lacerate  the  feeling8> 
without  utility. 

The  Franciscans  were  they  which  did  hold  of  St; 
Francis,  and  followed  the  rule  of  his  testament^ 
commonly  called  Grey  Friars,  or  Minorites.  Their 
opinion  was  this— that  the  Virgin  Mary,  prevented  by 

i2 
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the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  so  sanctiiied,  that 
she  was  never  subject  one  moment  in  her  conception, 
to  original  sin.  The  Dominic  friars  were  they, 
which  holding  of  Dominic,  were  commonly  called 
Black  Friars,  or  Preaching  Friars.  Their  opinion 
wad,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  as  all 
other  children  of  Adam  be ;  so  that  ^this  privilege 
only  belongeth  to  Christ,  to  be  conceived  without 
original  sin.  Notwithstanding,  the  same  blessed 
virgin  was  sanctified  in  her  mo  therms  womb,  and 
purged  from  her  original  sin,  so  as  was  John  Bap- 
tist, Jeremy,  or  any  other  privileged  person.  This 
frivolous  question  kindling  and  engendering  between 
these  two  sects  of  friars,  burst  out  into  such  a  flame 
of  parts  and  sides  taking,  that  it  occupied  the  heads 
and  wits,  schools  and  universities,  almost  throught 
the  whole  church  ;  some  holding  one  part  with  Sco- 
tus,  some  the  other  part  with  Thomas  Aquind 
The  Minorites  holding  with  Scotus  their  master^ 
disputed  and  concluded,  that  she  was  conceived 
without  all  spot  or  note  of  original  sin ;  and  there- 
upon caused  the  feast  and  service  of  the  conception 
of  St.  Mary  the  virgin  to  be  celebrate  and  solem- 
nized in  the  church.  Contrary,  the  Dominic  friars, 
taking  side  with  Aquinas,  preached,  that  it  w^as 
heresy  to  affirm  that  the  blessed  virgin  was  con- 
ceived without  the  guilt  of  original  sin ;  and  that 
they  which  did  celebrate  the  feast  of  her  concep- 
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tion,  or  said  any  masses  thereof,  did  sin  grievously 
and  mortally. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  this  phantasy  waxed  hot  in 
the  church,  the  one  side  preaching  against  the  other, 
came  pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  anno  1476,  who  join- 
ing side  with  the  Minorites  or  Franciscans,  first  sent 
forth  his  decree  by  authority  apostolic,  willing,  or- 
daining, and  commanding  all  men  to  solemnise  this 
new  found  feast  of  the  conception  in  holy  church  for 
evermore;  offering  to  all  men  ^nd  women,  which 
devoutly  frequenting  the  church,  would  hear  mass 
and  service  from  the  first  even-song  of  the  same 
feast  to  the  octaves  of  the  same,  as  many  days  of 
pardon  as  pope  Urban  the  Fourth  and  pope  Martin 
the  Fifth  did  grant  for  hearing  the  service  of  Corpus 
ChrisH  day,  &c.  ^  And  this  decree  \v^as  given  an4 
dated  at  Rome,  anno  IA76, 

Moreover,  the  same  pope,  to  the  entent  that 
the  devotion  of  the  people  might  be  .the  more 
encouraged  to  the  celebration  of  this  conception, 
added  a  clause  more  to  the  Ave  Maria,  granting  great 
indulgence  and  release  of  sins  to  all  such  as  would 
invocate  the  blessed  virgin,  with  the  same  addition, 
sajring  thus :  Ave  Maria  gratidpiena^  Dominus  tecum y 
henedicta  tu  in  mulieribuSy  ei  henedictus  fructns  ventris 
tuiy  Jesus  Christus  ;  et  henedicta  sit  Anna  Mater  tua^ 
de  qud,  sine  maculd,  tua  processit  euro  Virginia,  Amen. 
That  is,  hail  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  witl;^ 
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thee ;  blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and  bless- 
ed is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Jesus  Christ,  anc( 
Messed  is  Anna  thy  mother,  of  whom  thy  virgin's 
^esh  hath  proceeded  without  blot  of  original  sin. 
Amen. 

^  Wherein  thou  mayst  note  (gentle  reader)  for  thy 
learning,  three  things:  first,  how  the  pope  turneth 
that  improperly  into  a  prayer,  which  properly  was 
sent  of  God  for  a  message  or  tidings.  Secondly, 
how  the  pope  addeth  to  the  words  of  the  scripture, 
contrary  to  the  express  precept  of  the  Lord.  Thirdly,^ 
how  the  pope  exempteth  Mary  the  blessed  virgin, 
not  only  from  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  Adam,  but 
also  from  the  condition  of  a  mortal  creature:  for  if 
there  be  in  her  no  original  sin,  then  she  beareth  not 
the  image  of  Adam,  neither  doth  she  descend  of  that 
seed,  of  whose  seed  evil  proceedeth  upon  all  men  and 
^omen  to  condemnation,  as  St.  Paul  doth  teach,, 
Bomans  v.  Wherefore,  if  she  descend  of  that  seed, 
then  the  infection  of  original  evil  must  necessarily 
proceed  unto  her.  If  she  descend  npt  thereof,  then 
Com^th  she  not  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  nor  of  the 
9eecl  of  David,  &c.  Again,  seeing  that  death  is  the 
effect  and  stipend,  of  sin,  by  the  doctrine  of  St 
l^aul,  Rom.  vi.  then  had  her  flesh  injury  by  the  law, 
as  Christ  himself  ha(J,  to  suffer  the  malediction  and, 

.   ^^unishment  of  death,  and  so  should  never  have  died,^ 
if  origiiwJ  sin  had  ao  pla,ce  in  her,  &c.     But  to  re* 
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tiini  uBto  our  story.  This  constitution  of  the  pop« . 
b^ing  set  forth  for  the  conception  of  the  blessed  vir«' 
gin,  which  was  the  year  of  our  Lord  1476,  it  waa 
Rot  long  after,  but  the  said  Pope  Sixtus,  perceiving 
chat  the  Domimc  friars  with  their  complices  would 
not  conform  themselves  hereunto,  directed  forth,  b^ 
the  authority  apostolical^  a  buU  in  effect  as  follow^ 

**  Sane  cum  sancta  Ronuma  eccUsia  de  intemeraim 
semperque  virgims/'  &c,  In  English :  "  Whereas  th« 
holy  church  of  Rome  hath  ordained  a  special  and. 
proper  service  for  the  public  solemnization  of  the 
feast  of  the  conception  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary : 
certain  orders  of  the  black  friars,  in  their  public 
sermons  to  the  people  in  divers  places,  have  not 
ceased  hitherto  to  preach,  and  ye^  daily  do,  that  aU 
they  which  hold  or  affirm  the  said  glorious  virgin  tp 
have  been  conceived  without  original  sin  be  heretics  j 
^nd  they  which  celebrate  the  service  6f  the  said  her 
conception,  or  do  hear  the  sermons  of  them  which 
do  so  afHrm,  do  sin  grievously.  Also,  not  contented 
herewith,  do  write  and  set  forth  books,  moreover, 
maintaining  their  assertions,  to  the  great  offence 
#nd  ruin  of  godly  minds :  We  therefore,  to  prevent 
^nd  withstand  such  presumptuous  ^nd  perverse  as* 
sertions  which  have  arisen,  (and  more  hereafter  may 
arise  by  such  opinions  and  preachings  aforesaid,  in 
the  min^s  of  the  f$^ithful)  by  authority  apostolicali 
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do  condemn  and  reprove  the  same ;  and  by  the  mo.-: 
tion,  knowledge,  arid  authority  aforesaid,  decree  and 
ordain,  that  the  preachers  of  God's  word,  and  all 
other  persons,  of  what  state,  degree,  order,  or  condi- 
tion soever  they  be,  which  shall  presume  to  dare  af- 
firm or  preach  to  the  people  these  foresaid  opinions 
and  assertions  to  be  true,  or  shall  read,  hold,  or 
maintain  any  such  books  for  true,  having  before 
intelligence  hereof,  shall  incur  thereby  the  sentence 
of  excommunicatioA ;  frpip  which  they  shall  not  be 
absolved  otheirwisc;  than  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  ex- 
cept  only  ip  tji^  ti^ie  pf  ^eath."— ^This  bull  being 
dated  the  year  of  our  Lord  1483,  gave  po  little 
heart  and  encouragement  to  the  grey  friars,  Francis- 
cans, which  defended  the  pure  conception  of  the  holy 
virgin,  against  the  black  Dominic  friars  with  th^ir 
confederates,  holding  thc^  ppntrary  side.  By  the  ri- 
gour of  which  hull,  the  grey  prjier  had  got  such  a 
conquest  pf  the  black  guard  of  the  Dominies^  that 
the  said  Dominies  were  compelled  at  length,  for  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  the  triumph,  both  to  give  to 
the  gloripus  virgin  every  night  an  anthem  in  praise 
of  her  conception,  a^id  also  to  subscribe  unto,  their 
doctrine :  in  which  doctrine,  the^e  witl^  divers  other, 
points  be  contained : 

1.  That  blessed  Mary  the  virgin  suffered  the 
griefs  and  adversities  in  this  life,  not  for  any  neces- 
sity inflicted  for  punishment   of  original  sin;    ^u| 
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#nly  because  she  would  conform  herself  to  the  imita- 
tion of  Christ. 

2.  That  the  said  virgin,  as  she  wag  not  obliged  to 
^ny  punishment  due  for  sin,  as  neither  was  Christ 
her  son ;  so  she  had  no  need  of  remissioji  of  sins, 
but  instead  thereof,  had  the  divine  preservation  of 
God's  help,  keeping  her  from  all  sin ;  which  grace 
only  she  needed,  and  also  had  it. 
'  3.  Item^  that  whereas  the  body  pf  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  subject  to  death,  and  died ;  this  is  to  bo 
understood  to  come  not  for  any  penalty  due  for  sin ; 
but  either  for  imitation  and  conformity  unto  Christ, 
or  else  for  the  natural  constitution  of  her  body,  being 
elenaental,  as  were  the  bodie?  of  pur  first  parents ; 
who,  if  they  had  not  tasted  of  the  forbidden  fruit| 
should  have  been  preserved  froni  death,  not  by  na- 
ture, but  by  grace,  and  strength  pf  other  fruits  an4 
meats  in  paradise ;  which  meats,  because  Mary  hac} 
not,  but  did  eat  our  common  meats,  therefore  she 
(lied ;  and  not  for  ai^y  necessity  of  original  sin.  Cli- 
tovaeus,  lib.  2.  cap.  2. 

4.  T}ie  universal  'proposition  of  St.  Paul,  which 
saith  that  ^be  scripture  hath  concluded  all  men  under 
sin,  is  10  be  understpod  thus,  as  speak mg  of  all 
them  which  be  not  exempted  by  the  special  privilege 
pf  God,  as  is  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

5.  If  justification  be  taken  for  reconciliation  of 
liim  that  was  unrighteous  before,  and  now  is  made. 
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righteous ;  then  the  blessed  virgin  is  to  be  iakett  nei 
for  justified  by  Christ,  but  just  from  her  b^inning 
by  preservation. 

6.  If  a  saviour  be  taken  for  him  which  saveth 
men  fallen  into  perdition  and  condemnation,  so  i9 
not  Christ  the  saviour  of  Mary,  but  is  her  saviour 
only  in  this  respect,  for  sustaining  her  from  not  falling 
into  condemnation,  &c, 

7.  Neither  did  the  Virgin  Mary  give  th^ks  to 
God,  nor  ought  so  to  do,  for  expiation  of  her  sins, 
but  for  her  conservation  from  case  of  sinning. 

8.  Neither  did  she  pray  to  God  at  any  time  for 
remission  of  her  sins;  but  only  for  remission  of 
other  men's  sins  she  prayed  many  times,  and  count-* 
cd  their  sins  for  her's. 

9.  If  the  blessed  virgin  had  deceased  before  the 
passion  of  her  son,  God  would  have  reposed  her 
soul,  not  in  the  place  among  the  patriarchs,  or 
amongst  the  just ;  but  in  the  same  most  pleasant 
place  of  paradise,  where  Adam  and  Eve  were  before 
they  transgressed. 

These  were  the  doting  dreams  and  phantaciefi^  of 
the  Franciscans,  and  of  other  papists,  commonly 
then  holden  in  the  schools,  written  in  their  books^ 
preached  in  their  sermons,  taught  in  churches,  and 
set  forth  in  pictures  ;  so  that  the  people  was  taught 
nothing  else  almost  in  the  pulpits,  all  this  while,  but 
how  the  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  immaculate 
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find  holy,  without  original  sin ;  and  how  they  ought 
to  call  to  her  for  help,  whom  they  with  speotal 
tennis  do  call,  "  the  way  of  mercy;  the  mother  of 
crace ;  the  lover  of  piety;  the  comforter  of  mankind; 
the  continual  intercessor  for  the  salvation  of  the 
faithful ;  and  an  advocate  to  the  king  her  son^  which 
never  ceaseth,  &c-  Verba  papa  Sexti  in  decretJ*  And 
although  the  greatest  number  of  the  school  doctors 
were  of  the  contrary  faction,  as  Peter  Lombardas, 
Thomas  Aquine,  Bernardus,  Bonaventura,  and 
other ;  yet  these  new  papists  shifted  off  their  ob» 
jections  with  frivolous  distinctions  and  blind  eva- 
sions.        •         *         *         *         ♦         ♦        « 

Pope  Sixtus  (as  I  9sii)  by  the  authority  apostoli- 
cal, after  he  ^ad  decreed  the  conception  day  of  the 
virgin  perpetually  to  be  sanctified,  and  also  with  his 
terrible  bull,  had  condemned  for  heretics  all  them 
tirhich  withstood  the  same ;  the  Dominic  friars,  with 
authority  oppressed,  were  driven  to  two  inconvenv- 
ences.  The  one  was,  to  keep  silence;  the  other 
was,  to  give  place  to  their  adversaries  the  Francis* 
cans.  Albeit,  where  the  mouth  durst  not  speak, 
yet  the  heart  would  work  ;  and  though  their  tongues 
were  tied,  yet  their  good  will  was  ready  by  all 
means  possible  to  maintain  their  quarrel  and  estima- 
tion« 

Whereupon  it  happened  the  same  year  of  our 
^rd,  1509^  after  this  dissentian  between  the  Domi- 
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nic  friars  and  the  Franciscans,  that  Certain  of  the 
Dominies^  thinking  by  subtle  sleight  to  work  in  the 
people's  heads  that  which  they  durst  not  achieve 
with  open  preaching,  devised  a  certain  image  of 
the  virgin  so  artificially  Wrought,  that  the  friars, 
by  privy  gins,  made  it  to  stir,  and  to  make  gestures, 
to  lament,  to  complain,  to  weep,  to  groan,  and  to 
give  answers  to  them  that  asked.  Insomuch  that 
the  people  therewith  were  brought  in  a  marvellous 
persuasion ;  till  at  length  the  fraud  being  espied, 
the  friars  were  taken,  condemned,  and  burned  at 
Berne,  the  year  above-mentioned,  1509. 


This    frivolous  dispute   was   agitatfsd   with 
great  violence,  during  several  years,  and  en7 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  whole   christian 
world.     The   above  narrative   presents  a  fa- 
vourable   specimen   of   Fox's  ability    as  an 
historian :  for,  in  general,  he  is  a  weak  and 
prejudiced  writer.      It  was   objected  by    his 
adversaries,  to  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Acts 
and   Monuments,"  that  it  contained   several 
accounts    of   martyrdoms    of    persons,    who 
were  found  to  be  living  some  years  after  its 
pubhcation ;    and  the    objection,    it    should 
seem^  was  not  wholly  without  foundation. 


Fox.  iio 

Several  odier  works  of  inferior  note  were 
likewise  published  by  Fox ;  among  which 
ought  to  be  mentioned  **  The  Four  Evange- 
lists, in  the  Old  Saxon  tongue,  with  the  Eng- 
lish thereunto  adjoined,"  1571,  4t0i 
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Haphael  Holinsheb^  famous  for  the  Chro^ 
nicies  which  go  under  his  name^  was  descend-' 
ed  of  a  family  which  lived  at  Bosely,  in  Che-» 
shire ;  but  both  the  place  and  time  of  his  birth^ 
as  well  as  most  other  circumstances  of  his  life> 
are  unknown.  According  to  some  accounts  he 
was  a  clergyman;  while  others  make  him 
steward  to  Thomas  Burdett,  of  Bromcote,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick,  esq.  Of  the  time  of 
his  death  we  are  also  ignorant ;  but  it  appears 
from  his  will,  prefixed  by  Heame  tohis  edition 
of  Camden's  Annals,  that  it  happened  between 
1578,  and  1582. 

In  the  compilement  of  his  Chronicles,  Ho-* 
linshed  had  several  coadjutors.  Of  these, 
Harrison  was  bred  at  Westminster  schooL 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Oxford;  and  subsc'^ 
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quendy  becigne  chaplain  to  sir  William  Brooke, 
by  whom  he  was  preferred.     He  died  in  1593. 

Another  contributor  was  Hooker,  (uncle  to 
the  celebrated  author  of  Ecclesiastical  Pohty,) 
who  was  born  at  Exeter,  about  15£4,  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  afterwards  travelled  into  Ger- 
Hiany,  and  at  Cologne  took  a  degree  in  law. 
He  next  went  to  Strasburg,  where  he  studied 
divinity  under  the  famous  Peter  Martyr.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  settled  in  his  native 
place,  where  he  became  a  citizen^of  conside- 
ration, and  was  returned  member  for  the  par- 
liament held  at  Westminster,  in  1571.  He 
died  in  1601;  and 'was  the  author  of  several 
works,  in  addition  to  his  contributions  to  the 
Chronicle  in  question. 

Of  Boteville,  another  of  his  coadjutors,  we 
know  nothing,  except  that  Hearne  stiles  him— • 
^  a  man  of  great  learning  and  judgment,  and 
a  wonderful  lover  of  antiquities."  Several 
others  lent  their  aid,  as  R.  Stanijiurst,  Abra- 
haln  Flemming,  John  Stow,  &c. 

These  Chronicles  were  first  published  at 
London,  1577,  in  two  vohimes,  folio;  and  af- 
terwards, 1587,  in  three ;  though  the  two  first 
are  commonly  bound  together.  In  this  second 
edition,  several  sheets  in  the  second  and  third 
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Tolumes,  which  had  given  offence  to  Elizait 
beth  and  her  ministry,  were  omitted;  these 
have  been  since  reprinted  apart,  under  the! 
title  of  *^  Castrations." 

The  first  volume  commences  with  ^'  An  His* 
torical  Description  of  the  island  of  Britain,  in 
three  books,  by  William  Harrison  f  which  is 
followed  by  "  The  History  of  England,  froni 
the  time  that  it  was  first  inhabited,  until  the 
time  that  it  was  last  conquered,'*  by  R.  Holin- 
shed.  The  second  volume  contains  *^  The  De- 
scription, Conquest,  Inhabitation,  and  trou- 
blesome Estate  of  Ireland,  particularly  the 
Description  of  that  Kingdom,*'  by  Richard 
Stanihurst: — ^^'The  Conquest  of  Ireland,  trans-e- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,*' 
by  John  Hooker,  alias  Vowel,  of  Exeter,  gent. 
— ^^^The  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  beginning  where; 
Giraldus  did  end,  continued  until  the  year 
1509,  from  PhiKp  Flatsbury,  Henry  of  Marl- 
borough, Edward  Campian,"  &c.  by  R.  Holin- 
shed ;  and  thence  to  the  year  158G,  by  R.  Sta-f 
nihurst  and  J.  Hooker. — ^^  The  Description 
of  Scotland,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Hec-* 
tor  Boethius,"  by  R.  H.  or  W.  R.— ^'The  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  containing  the  beginning, 
increase,  proceedings,  continuance^  acts,  and 
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government  of  the  Scottish  nation,  from  th^ 
original  thei'eof  Unto  the  year  1571/'  gathered 
by  Raphael  Holihshed,  and  continued  front 
1571  to;i586,  by  Francis  Botcville,  <///a5  Thin, 
and  others. — ^Tlie  third  volume  begins  with 
'^  I)uke  William,  the  Norman,  commonly  call- 
ed the  Conqueror  ;  and  descends  by  degrees  of 
years  to  all  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  ;'* 
first  compiled  by  R.  Holinshed,  and  by  him 
extended  to  1577;  augmented  and  continued 
to  1586,  by  John  Stow,  Fr.  Thin,  Abraham 
Pemming,  and  others. 

The  following  account  of  the  diet,  &c.  of 
our  predecessors,  is  taken  from  '^  Harrison's 
Description  of  Britain,"  and  is  curious  as  in- 
dicating the  state  of  society,  and  particularly 
of  Manners  :— 

Of  the  Food  and  Diet  of  the  English. 
Book  2. —  Chap.  6. 

Our  tablei^  are  oftentimes  more  plentifully  gar- 
nished  than  those  of  other  nations,  and  this  trade 
hath  continued  with  us  even  since  the  very  begin-' 
iiing«  For  before  the  Romans  found  cut  and.  knew 
the  way  unto  our  country,  our  predecessors  fed  large-* 
ly  upon  flesh  and  milk,  whereof  there  was  great 
abundance  in  this  isle,  because  they  applied  theii' 
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chief  studies  unto  pasturage  and  feeding.  After 
this  manner  also  did  our  Welsh  Britons  order  them- 
selves  in  their  diet  so  long  as  they  lived  of  themselves, 
but  after  they  became  to  be  united  and  made  equal 
with  the  English,  they  framed  their  appetites  to  live 
after  om*  manner,  so  that  at  this  day  there  is  very 
little  (inference  between  us  in  our  diets. 

In  Scotland  likewise,  they  have  given  themselves 
(of  late  years  to  speak  of,)  unto  very  ample  and  large 
diet,  wherein  as  for  -  some  respect  nature  doth  make 
them  equal  with  us :  so  otherwise  they  far  exceed  us 
in  over  much  and  distemperate  gormandize,  and  so 
ingross  their  bodies,  that  divers  of  them  do  oft  be^* 
come  unapt  to  any  other  purpose  than  to  spend  tneir 
dmes  in  large  tabling  and  belly  cheer.  Against  tbi^ 
pampering  of  their  carcasses  doth  Hector  Boetius,  in 
bis  description  of  the  country,  very  sharply  inveigh 
in  the  first  chapter  of  that  treatise.  Henry  Ward^ 
law  also,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  noting  their  vehe- 
ment alteration  from  competent  frugality  into  exces- 
sive gluttony,  to  be  brought  out  of  England  with 
James  I.  (who  had  been  long  time  prisoner  ther^  un- 
der the  four  th^d  fiftlf  Henries,  and  at  his  return  carried 
divers  English  gentlemen  into  his  country  with  hixQ, 
vfJioiD.  he  very  honourably  preferred  there,)  doth 
vehemently  exclaim  against  the  same  in  open  par* 
liament^  holden  at  Perth,  1433,  before  the  thre^ 
estates,  and  so  bringeth  his  purpose  to  p^s  in  the. 
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jend,  by  force  of  his  learned  persuasions,  that  a  law 
was  presently  made  there  for  the  restraint  of  siq)er'> 
fluous  diet.  yAmongst  other  things  baked  meats^  (dishes 
never  before  this^  man's  days  seen  in  Scotland,)  were 
generally  so  provided  for  by  virtue  of  this  act,  that  it 
was  not.  lawful  for  any  to  eat  of  the  same  under  the 
degree  of  a  gentleman,  and  those  only  but  on  high 
and  festival  days;  but  alas  !  it  was  soon  forgotten. 

In  old  times  these  North  Britons  did  give  them- 
selves universally  to  great  abstinence,  and  in  time  of' 
wars  their  soldiers  would  often  feed  but  once,  or  twice 
at  the  most,  in  two  or  three  days,  (especially  if  they 
held  themselves  in  secret,  or  could  have  no  issue  out 
of  their  bogs  and  morasses,  through  the  presence  of 
the  enemy,)  and  in  this  distress  they  used  to  aat  a 
certam  kind  of  confection,  whereof  so  much  as  a 
bean  would  qualify  their  hunger  above  common « ex- 
pectation. In  woods,  moreover,  they  lived  w^h 
herbs  «uid  roots,  or  if  these  shifts  served  not,  thorough 
want  of  such  provision  at  hand,  then  used  they  to 
creep  into  the  w^ter,  or  said  moorish  plots,  up  unto 
the  chins,  and  there  remain  a  long^  time,  only 
to  qualify  the  heats  of  their  stomachs  by  violence, 
which  otherwise  .  would  have  wrought  and  been 
ready  to  oppress  them  for  hunger  and  want  of  susr 
tenance.  In  those  days  likewise  it  was  taken  for  a 
great  offence  over  all,  to  eat  either  goose,  haie,  or 
hen,  because  of  a  certain  superstitious  opinion  which 
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ihcy  had  conceived  of  those  three  creatures :  how 
bcit,  after  that  the  Romans  (I  say)  had  once  found  aft 
entrance  into  this  island,  it  ivas  not  long  ere  open 
shipwreck  was  made  of  this  religious  observation,  so 
\j'  that  in  process  of  time,  so  well  the  North  and  South 
Britons,  as  the  Romans,  gave  over  to  make  such  dif- 
ference in  meats  as  they  had  done  before. 

From  thenceforth  also  unto  our  days,  and  eve» 
in  this  season  wherein  we  live,  there  is  no  restraint 
of  any  meat,  either  for  religion's  sake,  or  public  order 
in  England ;  but  it  is  lawful  for  every  man  to  feed 
upon  whatsoever  he  is  ablcxto  purchase,  except  it  be 
upon  those  days  wnereon  eating  of  fiesh  is  especially 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  which  order  is 
taken  only  to  the  end  our  numbers  of  cattle  may  be 
the  better  increased,  and  that  abundance  of  fish 
which  the  sea  yieldeth,  more  generally  received. 
Beside  this  there  is  great  consideration  had  in  mak*^ 
ing  of  this  law  for  the  preservation  of  *the  navy,  and 
maintenance  of  convenient  numbers  of  sea^faring 
men,  both  which  would  otherwise  greatly  decay,  if 
some  means, were  not  found  whereby  they  might  be- 
increased.  But  howsoever  this  case  standeth,  white 
dieats,  milk,  butter^  and  cheese,  which  were  never  so 
dear  as  in  my  time,  and  wont  to  be  accounted  of  a» 
one  of  the  chief  stays  throughout  the  island,  are  now 
reputed  as  food  appertaining  only  to  the  inferior  sort;- 
while  such  as  are  more  wealthy,  do  feed  upon  the 
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flesh  of  all  kinds  of  cattle  accustomed  to  be  eaten,  all 
.sorts  of  fish  taken  upon  our  coasts  and  in  our  fresh 
rivers,  and  such  diversity  of  wild  and  tame  fowls  as 
are  either  bred  in  our  island^  or  brought  over  unto 
us  from  other  countries  of  the  main. 

In  number  of  dishes  and  change  of  meat,  the  no- 
bility of  England,  (whose  cooks  are  for  the  most 
part  musical  headed  Frenchmen  and  strangers)^  do 
most  exceed,  sith  there  is  no  day  in  manner  that 
passeth  over  their  heads,  wherein  they  have  not  only 
beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  kid,  pork,  cony,  capon, 
pig,  or  so  many  of  these  as  the  season  yieldeth :  but 
also  some  portion  of  the  red  or  fallow  deer,  beside 
great  variety  of  fish  and  wild  fowl,  and  thereto  sun* 
dry  other  delicates  wherein  the  sweet  hand  of  the 
8ea-&ring  Portingale  is  not  wanting :  so  that  for  a 
man  to  dine  with  one  of  them,  and  to  taste  of  every 
dish  that  standeth  before  him,  (which  few  used 
to  do,  but  each  one  feedet^  upon  that  meat  him 
best  liketh  for  the  time,  the  beginning  of  every  dish 
notwithstanding  being  reserved  unto  tbe  greatest 
personage  that  sitteth  at  the  table,  to  whom  it  is 
drawn  up  still  by  the  waiters  as  order  requireth,  and 
from  whom  it  descendeth  again  even  to  the  lower 
end,  whereby  each  one  may  taste  thereof,)  is  rather 
to  yield  unto  a  conspiracy  with  a  great  deal  of  meat 
for  the  speedy  suppression  of  natural  health,  than  the 
use  of  a  necessary  mean  to  satisfy  himself  with  a 
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competent  repast,  to  sustain  his  body  withal.  But 
as  this  large  feeding  is  not  seen  in  their  guests,  no 
more  is  it  in  their  own  persons :  for  sitk  they  have 
daily  much  resort  unto  their  tables,  (and  many  times 
unlooked  for,)  and  thereto  retain  great  numbers  of 
servants,  it  is  very  requisite  and  expedient  for  fhem 
to  be  somewhat  plentiful  in  this  behalf. 

The  chief  part  likewise  of  their  daily  provision  is 
brought  in  before  them  (commonly  in  silver  vessels, 
if  they  be  of  the  degree  of  barons,  bishops,  and  up-» 
wards,)  and  placed  on  their  tables,  whereof  when 
they  have  taken  what  it  pleascth  them,  the  rest  is 
reserved,  and  afterwards  sent  down  to  their  serving 
tosii  and  waiters,  who  feed  thereon  in  like  sort  with 
convenient  moderation,  their  reversion  also  being  be- 
stowed upon  the  poor,  which  lie  ready  at  their  gates 
in  great  numbers  to  receive  the  same.  This  is  spoken 
of  the  principal  tables  whereat  the  nobleman,  hit 
lady,  and  guests,  are  accustomed  to  sit ;  beside 
yrhich  they  have  a  certain  ordinary  allowance  daily 
appointed  for  their  halls,  where  the  chief  officers  and 
household  servants,  (for  all  are  not  permitted  by  cus- 
tom to  wait  upon  their  master,)  and  with  them  such 
inferior  guests  do  feed  as  are  not  of  calling  to  asso- 
ciate the  nobleman  himself;  so  thg,t  besides  those 
afore-mentioned,  which  are  called  to  the  principal  ta- 
lkie, there  are  commonly  forty  or  three-score  per- 
I6n9  fed  in  th^se  halls,  to  the  great  relief  of  such 
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poor  suitors  and  strangers  also  as  oft  be  partakers 
thereof,  and  otherwise  like  to  dine  hardly.    As  for 
drink,  it  is  usually  filled  in   pots,    goblets,  jugs, 
bowls  of  silver  in  noblemen's  houses;  also  in  fine 
Venice  glasses  of  all  forms,  and  for  want  of  these 
elsewhere,   in  pots  of  earth  of  sundry  colours  and 
moulds,  whereof  many  are  garnished  witii  silver, 
cfT  dt  the  leastwise  in  pewter ;  all  which  notwith- 
standing are  seldom  set  on  the  table,  but  esich  one, 
as  necessity  urgeth,  calleth  for  a  cup  of  such  drink 
as  him  listeth  to  have ;  so  that  when  he  hath  tasted' 
erf  it,  he  delivereth  the  cup  again  to  some  orie  of  the 
slanders  by,  who  making  it  clean  by  pouring  out  the 
drink  that  remaine'th,  restoreth  it  to  the  cupboard 
from  whence  he  fetched  the  same*    By  this  device, 
(a  thing  brought  up  at  the  first  by  Mnesteus  of 
Athens,  in  conservation  of  the  honour  of  Oi^tes, 
who  had  not  yet  made  expiation  for  the  death  of  his 
adulterous  parents  Egistus  and  Clitemnestra,)  niuch' 
idlq  tippling  4s  furthermore  cut  off:  for  if  the  fuU 
pote  should  continually  stand  at  the  elbow,  or  neat . 
the  trencher,  divers  would  always  be  dealing  ^ith 
them;  whereas  now  they    drink  seldom,  and  onl^' 
when  necessity  urgeth^  and  so  avoid  the  note  of 
great  drinking,  or  often  troubling  of  the  servitors 
with  filling  of  their  bowls.     Nevcrthel^s,  in  the  no-' 
biemen's  halls  this  ord^r  is  not  used,  neither  fn  any  * 
man^  house  cbtiimonly  under  the  degree  of  li  knrght}^ 
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or  esquire  of  great  revenues.     It  is  a  Svorld  to  see 
in   tjiese  our  days,  wherein  gold  and  silver  most 
aboundeth,  how  that  our  gentility  as  lothing  those 
metals,   (because  of  the  plenty,)  do  now  generally 
choose  rather  the  Venice  glasses  both  for  our  wine 
and  beer,  than  any  of  those  metuls  pr  stone  wherein 
before  time  we  have .  been  accustomed  to  drink ;  but 
such  is  the  nature  of.  man  generally,  that  it  most 
coveteth  things  difficult  to  be  attained ;  and  sucli  i& 
the  estimation  of  this  stuff,  that  many  become  rich 
only  with  their   new  trade  unto  Murana,  (a  town 
near    to  Venice,     situate    on    the   Adriatic    sea,) 
from  whence  the  very  best  are  daily  to  be  had,  and 
such  as  for  beauty  do  well  near  match  the  crystal 
or  the  ancient  Murrhina  t^cwfl,. whereof  now  no  man 
hath  knowledge.    And  as  this  is  seen  in  the  genti-* 
lity,  so  in  the  wealthy  commonalty  the  like  desire  of 
glass  is  not  neglected,  whereby  the  gain  gotten  by 
their  purchase  is  yet  much  more  increased  to  the 
benefit  of  the  merchant.    The  poorest  also  will  have 
glass  if  they  may,  but  sith  the  Venetian  is  somewhat 
too  dear   for  them,   they  content  themselves    with 
such  as  are  made  at  home  of  fern  and  burned  stone; 
but  in  fine,  all  go  one  way,  that  is,  to  shards  at  the 
last :  so  that  our  great  expenses  in  glasses,  (beside 
^at  they  breed  much  'strife  toward  such  as  have 
the  charge  of  them,)  are  worse  of  all  besjtowed,  in  min^ 
tpiBiOQ;  because  their  pieces  do  turn  unto  no  profit. 
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If  the  philosopher's  stone  were  once  found,  and  one 
part  hereof  mixed  with  forty  of  molten  glass,  it 
would  induce  such  a  metallic  toughness  thereunto^ 
that  a  fall  should  nothing  hurt  it  in  such  manner, 
yet  it  might,  peradventure,  bunch  or  batter  it;  ne- 
vertheless that  inconvenience  were  quickly  to  be  re-.* 
dressed  by  the  hammer,  iiut  whither  am  I  slipped  ? 
The  gentlemen  and  merchants  keep  much  about 
one  rate,  and  eacnof  them  contenteth  himself  with 
four,  five,  or  six  dishes,  when  they  have  but  small 
resort,  or  peradventure  with  one,  or  two,  or  three  at 
the  most,  when  they  have  no  strangers  to  acompauy 
them  at  their  tables.  And  yet  their  servants  have 
their  ordinary  diet  assigned,  besides  such  as  is  left 
at  their  masters  boards,  and  not  appointed  to  be 
brought  thither  the  second  time,  which  nevertheless 
is  often  seen  generally  in  venison,  Iamb,  or  some  e^^ 
pecial  dish,  whereon  the  merchant  man  himself 
liketh  to  feed  wheA  it  is  cold,  .or  peradventure,  for 
sundry  causes  incident  to  the  feeder,  is  better  so,  than 
if  it  were  warm  or  hot.  To  be  short;  at  such  time 
as  the  merchants  do  make  their  ordinary  or  volun- 
tary feasts,  it  is  a  world  to  see  what  great  provision 
is  tnade  of  all  manner  of  delicate  meats,  from  every 
quarter  of  the  country,  wherein  beside  that  they  are 
often  coipaparable  herein  to  the  nobility  of  the  land, 
they  will  seldom  regard  any  thing  that  the  butcher 
ujually  kiUeth,  but  reject  the  same  as  not  worthy  to 
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cotne  in  place.     In  such  cases  also  gelifTes  of  all  cd- 

• 

lourSy  mixed  with  a  variety  in  the  represenftation  of 
iondry  flowers,  herhs,  tic^es,  forms  of  beasts,  fish, 
fowls,  and  fruits;  and  thereunto  marchpane  wrought 
with  no  small  curiosity,  tarts  of  divers  hues  and  sun- 
dry denominations,  conserves  of  old  fruits,  foreign  and 
home-bred,  suckets,  codiniacs,  marmilades^  march- 
pane, sugarbread,  gingerbread,  florentines,  wild  fowl, 
venison  of  all  sorts,  and  sundry  outlandish  coiifec- 
ticms,  altogether  seasoned  with  sugar,  (which  Pliny 
calleth  Mel  ej;  arundinUnis,  a  device  not  commoh  nor 

greatly  used  in  old  time  at  the  table,  but  only  in 

• 

medicine,  although  it  gr6w  in  Arabia,  India^  and 
Sicilia,)  do  generally  bear  the  sway,  beside  lAfinite 
devices  of  our  own  not  possible  for  me  to  I'ememfcer. 
Of  the  potatoe  and  such  venerous  toots  as  ar^ 
brought  out  of  Spain,  Portingale,  and  the  Indres,  to 
fiimish  up  our  banquets,  T  speak  not,  wbcriirt  our' 
Mures  of  no  less  force,  ^d  to  be  had  about  Crosby 
Ravenswath,  do  noW  begin  to  have  place. 

But  among  all  these,  the  kind  ot  meat  which'  is' 
obtained  with  most  difficulty  and  co^t,  is  coromonly 
taken  for  the  most  delicate,  arid  thereupon  eskh 
guest  will  sodnest  desire  to  feed.  And  as  all  estates  * 
do  exceed  herein,  I  mean  for  strangeness  atod*" 
number  of  costly  dishes',  so  these  forget  not  to  use' 
the  like  excess  in  wine,  insomuch  as  there  is  nd 
Iciiid'to  be  hadi  (neither  any  where  irioref  store  of  aU' 
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iSorts  than  in  England,  although  we  have  none 
growing  with  us,  but  yearly  to  the  proportion  of 
20,000  or  30,000  tun  and  upwards,  notwithstanding 
the  daily  restrsunts  of  the  same,  brought  over  unto 
us,)  whereof  at  great  meetings  there  is  not  sqme 
•tore  to  be  had.  Neither  do  I  mean  this  of  smalt 
wines  only,  as  claret,  white,  red,  French,  &c.  which 
amount  to  about  fifty-six  sorts,  according  to  the 
number  of  regions  from  whence  they  come :  but  also 
of  the  thirty  kinds  of  ^  Italian^  Grecian,  Spanish, 
Canarian,  &c.  whereof  Veruage,  Cate  pument,  Raspis, 
Muscadell,  Romnie,  Bastard  Tire,  Osey,  Caprike,  Cla- 
'  ret,  and  Malmsey,  are  not  least  of  all  accounted  of, 
because  of  their  str^gth  and  valure.  For  as  I  have 
said  in  meat^  so  the  stronger  the  wine  is,  the  more  it 
is  desired;  by  means  whereof  in  old  time,  the  best 
was  called  Theologicvm,  because  it  was  had  from^he 
clergy  and  religious  men,  unto  whose  houses  many 
of  the  laity  would  often  send  for  bottles  filled  with 
the  same,  being  sure  that  they  would  neither  drink 
nor  be  served  of  the  ^orsit,  or  such  as  was  any  ways 
mingled  or  brewed  by  the  vintner ;  nay,  the  mer- 
chant would  have  thought  that  his  soul  should  have 
gone  straitway  to  the  devil,  if  be  should  have  served 
them  with  other  than  the  best.  Furthermore,  when 
these  have  had  their  course  which  nature  yieldeth, 
sundry  sorts  of  artificial  stuff,  as  ypocras  and  worm- 
wood wine,  must  in  like  manner  succeed  in  thcif 
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tuTDs ;  beside  stale  ale  and  strong  beer,  which  ne- 
vertheless bear  the  greatest  brunt  in  drinking,  and 
4re  of  so  many  sorts  and  ages  as  it  pleaseth  the 
brewer  to  make  them.     ♦         #         »         *         « 

The  artificer  and  husbandman  make  greatest  ac- 
count of  such  meat  as  they  may  soonest  come  by, 
and  have  it  quickliest  ready.  Their  food  also  con- 
sisteth  principally  in  beef,  and  such  meat  as  the 
butcher  selleth ;  that  is  to  say,  mutton,  veal,  lamb, 
pork,  &c.  whereof  the  artificer  findeth  great  store  in 
the  markets  adjoining ;  beside  souse,  brawn,  bacon^ 
fruit,  pies  of  fruit,  fowls  of  sundry  sorts,  cheese, 
butter,  eggs,  &c.  as  the  other  wanteth  it  not  at 
home,  by  his  own  provision,  which  is  at  the  best 
hand,  ^nd  commonly  least  charge. 

In  feasting  also,  this  latter  sort  do  exceed  after 
their  manner ;  especially  at  bridals,  purifications  of 
women,  and  such  like  odd  meetings,  where  it  is  ins 
credible  to  tell  what  meat  is  consumed  and  spent, 
each  one  bringing  such  a  dbh,  or  so  many  as  his 
wife  and  he  do  consult  upon ;  but  always  with  this, 
consideration,  that  the  lerfer  *  friend  shall  have  the 
'  best  entertainment*  This  also  is  commonly  seen 
at  these  banquets,  that  the  good  man  of  the 
bouse  is  not  charged  with  any  thing,  saving  bread, 
drink,  house-room,  and  fire.  But  the  artificers  iu 
cities  and  good  towns  do  deal  far  otherwise;  for  al^ 
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leef,  willing,  liberal. 
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l)cit,  that  some  of  them  do  suffer  their  jaws  to  go 
oft  before  their  claws,  and  divers  of  them  by  making 
good  cheer,  do  hinder  themselves  and  other  men; 
yet  the  wiser  sort  can  handle  the  matter  well  enough 
in  these  junkettings ;  and  therefore  their  frugality 
deserveth  commendation.  To  conclude,  both  the 
artificer  and  the  husbandman  are  sufficiently  liberal, 
and  very  friendly  at  their  tables ;  and  when  they 
meet,  they  are  so  merry  without  malice,  and  plaia 
'Without  inward  craft  and  subtlety,  that  it  would  do 
a  man  good  to  be  in  company  among  them.  Herein 
only  are  the  inferior  sort  to  be  blamed,  that  being 
thus  assembled,  their  talk  is  now  and  then  such  as, 
savoureth  of  scurrility  and  ribaldry,  a  thing  naturally 
incident  to  carters  and  clowns,  who  think ,  them- 
selves not  to  be  merry  and  welcome,  if  their  foolish 
veins  in  this  behalf,  be  never  so  little  restrained. 
This  b  moreover  to  be  added  in  these  assemblies, 
that  if  they  happen  to  stumble  upon  a  piece  of 
venison  and  a  cup  of  wine,  or  very  strong  beer  or 
ale,  which  latter  they  commonly  provide  against 
their  appointed  days,  they  think  their  cheer  so  greats ' 
and  themselves  to  have  fared  so  well  as  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  with  whom,  when  their  bellies 
be  fully  they  will  often  make  comparison^. 

♦         •♦*♦♦« 
Hitherto  of  the  diet  of  my  couQtrymen,  and'  some- 
what more  at  large,  peradventure,  than  many  mear 
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will  like  of;  wherefore,  I  think  good  now  to  finish 
this  chapter  ;  and  so  will  1  when  I  have  added  a  few 
other  thingjj  incident  unto  thai  v^hich  goeth  before, 
whereby  the  whole  process  of  the  same  shall  fully 
be  delivered,  and  my  promise  to  my  friend  in  this 
behalf  performed.  Heretofore  there  hath  been  mucl^ 
more  time  spent  in  eating  and  drinking  than  com^ 
monly  is  in  these  days :  for  whereas  of  old  we  had 
break^ts  in  the  forenoons,  beverages  or  nuntions  after 
dinner;  and  thereto ^rere-sitppers  generally  when  it 
was  time  to  go  to  rest,  (a  toy  brought  in  by  Hard 
Canutus,)^  now  these  odd  repasts,  thanked  be  God, 
are  very  well  left,  and  each  one  in  manner  (except 
here  and  there  some  young  hungry  stomach  that 
cannot  fast  till  dinner-time,)  conteiiteth  himself  with 
dinner  and  supper  only.  The  Normans,  disliking  the 
gormandize  of  Canutus,  ordained  after  their  arrival, 
that  no  table  should  be  covered  above  once  in  the  day, 
which  Huptingdon  im{)uteth  to  their  avarice ;  but 
in  the  end,  either  wexing  weary  of  their  own  frugar 
lity,  or  suffering  the  cockle  of  old  custom  to  over- 
grow the  good  corn  of  their  hew  constitution,  they 
fell  to  such  liberty,  that  in  often  feeding,  they  sur- 
mounted Canutu^,  surnamed  the  Hardy.  For  whereas 
he  covered  his  table  but'  three  or  four  times  in  the 
day,  they  spread  their  cloths  five  or  six  times,  and  in 
such  wise  as  I  before  rehearsed.  They  brought -i» 
also  the  custom  of  long  and  stately  sitting  at  meatf 
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^vidLich  is  not  yet  left,  although  it  be  a  great  ex- 
pemce  of  time,  and  worthy  reprehension.  For  the 
nobility,  gentlemen,  and  merchantmen,  especiail^^  at 
great  meetings,  do  sit  commonly  till  two  or  three  of 
the  clock  at  afternoon,  so  that  with  many  it  is  an 
hard  matter  to  rise  from  the  table  ,to  go  to  evening 
prayer,  and  return  from  thence  to  come  time  enough 
to  supper.  For  my  p€irt,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Normans,  at  the  first,  was  to  reduce 
the  ancient  Roman  order  in  feeding  once  in  the  day, 
and  toward  the  evening,  as  i  have  read  and  noted. 


•**«■ 


The  above  extract,  from  the  curious  infor- 
ination  it  contains,  could  not  well  have  been 
shortened ;  but  its  length  precludes  my  giving 
a  specimen  froqi  either  of  the  other  contribu- 
tors.— What  wojnld  our  forefathers  think  of 
dinners  begun  at  six  and  eight  o'clock,  and 
protracted  to  beyond  midnight! 

.The  Chronicles  compiled  by  Fabian,  Hall, 
Grafton,  and  Holinshed,  produced  a  consider- 
able revolution  in  the  state  of  popular  know- 
ledge. Prior  to  the  appearance  of  these  ela- 
borate and  voluminous  compilations,  the  his- 
tory of  England  was  shut  up  from  the  general 
reader  in  the  Latin  narratives  of  the  monkish 
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annalists.  And  though  small  portions  of  Eng- 
lish history  are  contained  in  the  Polychronicon, 
and  in  the  Chronicles  of  England,  they  are  so 
interwoven  with  fable,  as  to  be  often  of  little 
real  utility.  Fabian,  indeed,  retains  the  ro- 
mantic origin  of  the  Britons ;  and  even  Holin- 
shed's  work  commences  with  a  fabulous  narra- 
tive, by  Harrison,  though  different  from  that 
of  his  early  predecessors.  But  with  Holinshed 
fable  dies ;  the  historians  and  chroniclers  sub- 
sequent to  him,  call  our  attention  to  accounts 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  proper  subjects 
for  authentic  and  National  history. 


(     H5    ) 


Slit  PHILIP  SIDNEY, 


Or  Sydney,  son  of  sir  ttenry  Sidney,  by  Mary 
his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Dudley,  duke 
of  Northumberland,  was  born  in  1554,  at 
Penshurst  in  Kent.  His  father  being  lord  pre« 
sident  of  Wales,  he  was  sent  to  school  at 
Shrewsbury,  in  the  vicinity,  and  afterwards 
entered,  at  the  age  of  12  or  13,  the  College  of 
Christ-church,  Oxford.  Quitting  the  universi- 
ty in  1572,  he  soon  after  commenced  his  tra- 
vels, though  only  18  year^  old ;  and  in  France, 
Charles  IX.  is  said  to  have  been  so  struck 
with  his  merit,  that  he  made  him  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  chamber.  This,  however, 
was  justly  thought  to  be  an  act  of  treacherous 
favour  in  that  prince,  with  a  view  to  decoy 
admiral  Coligni  and  his  adherents  to  Paris,  at 
the  king  of  Navarre's  wedding,  when  the  pro-' 

VOL,  n.  L 
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tcstants  thinking  themselves  secure  by  that 
marriage,  were  barbarously  massacred  on  the 
S4th  of  August,  1572.  At  this  awful  juncture, 
sir  Francis  Walsingham  being  resident  at 
Paris  as  ambassador  from  queen  Elizabeth, 
Sidney,  with  many  others,  took  refuge  in  his 
house.  Leaving  Paris  soon  after,  he  pursued 
his  route  through  Germany  and  Italy,  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  1575. 

He  was  knighted  in  1583 ;  and  some  time 
after  appcMUtcd  governor  of  Flushing,  one  of 
the  cautionary  towns  delivered  by  the  Dutch 
to  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  also  general  of  the 
horse  under  his  uncle  Robert,  earl  of  Leices- 
ter. His  high  merit  and  fame  as  a  general  in 
the  Low  Countries  gained  him  the  honour  of 
being  nominated,  on  the  death  of  Stephen 
Batori,  for  the  crown  of  Poland ;  but  Eliza- 
beth refused  to  aid  him  with  her  interest, 
impatient  of  the  thought  of  losing  him. 
His  authority  in  the  United  Provinces  be- 
came so  powerful,  that  prospects  calculated 
to  excite  and  reward  ambition  opened  before 
him ;  but  to  his  glory  be  it  spoken,  his  reason 
was  accustomed  to  cast  in  the  opposite  scale 
bis  duties  ap  a  patriot  and  a  man,  smd^  thus 
preserved  the  just  equilibrium  of  his  soul.   He 
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died  in  1586,  at  the  age  of  3t)  from  a  wound 
he  had  received  in  the  thigh,  in  a  battle  near 
Zutphen,  in  Gelderland. 

After  he  had  received  his  death-wound^ 
being  overcome  with  thirst  from  excessive 
bleeding,  he  called  for  drink,  which  was  im- 
mediately brought  him^  At  the  moment  he 
Was  lifting  it  to  his  mouth,  a  poor  soldier  was 
carried  by,  desperately  wounded,  who  fixed 
his  eyes  eagerly  upon  the  bottle.  Sidney  ob- 
serving this,  iastantly  delivered  it  to  him,  with 
diese  words— '*  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater 
than  mine.'*    " 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  regarded  by  his  co- 
temporaries  with  enthusiastic  admiration.  His 
valour^  his  generosity  atid  nobleness  of  soul, 
his  warm  humanity,  which  prompted  him  to 
reUeve  the  distressed,  not  to  mention  his  in- 
teQectual  polish  and  superiority,  interested  and 
iEittached  all  hearts.  So  deep  was  the  sorrow 
for  his  untimely  fate,  that  many  months  after 
his  death,  it  was  thought  unbecoming  for  any 
gentleman  of  quality  to  appear  at  court  or  in 
'the  city,  in  any  light  or  gaudy  apparel. 

As  an  author,  he  is  remembered  chiefly  by 
his  Arcadia,  a  pastoral  Romance,  which  was 
written  about  the  year  1580  j  and  may  be  said 
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to  have  owed  its  birth  to  a  quarrel  with  Ed- 
ward Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  at  a  tennis-court, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  jretired  for  a 
while  from  court,  during  which  recess  it  was 
composed.  It  appears,  that  he  wrote  it  sim- 
ply for  the  amusement  of  his  sister  Mary,  .the 
wife  of  Henry,  earl  of  Pembroke ;  that  it  was 
never  designed  for  publication,  as  he  desired 
upon  his  death-bed  that  it  'might  be  sup- 
pressed. Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  pub- 
lished, and  so  universally  read,  and  admiredj 
as  to  come  to  an  eighth  impression,  as  early 
as  1633. 

The  description  of  Arcadia  presents  ati  in- 
teresting picture  of  the.  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence of  the  pastoral  life. — Musidorus  is  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  where  he 
is  found  by  two  Arcadian  shepherds,  Strephon 
and  Claius,  who  conduct  him  to  their  own 
country,  &c^ 

Now  sir,  thus  for  ourselves  it  is,  we  are  in  prd* 
fession  but  shepherds,  and  in  this  country  of  Laco<; 
nia,  little  better  than  strangers ;  and  therefore  nei- 
ther in  skill,  nor  ability  of  power,  greatly  to  ^ead 
you.  But  what  we  can  present  unto  you  is  this^ 
Arcadia^  of  which  country  we  are,  is  but  a  little 
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way  hence,  and  even  upon  the  next  confines,  there 

dwelleth  a   gentleman,    by  name   Kallander,    who 

vaucbsafeth  much  favour  unto  us — a  man  who  for 

his  hospitality  is  so  much  haunted,  that  no  news 

stirs,  but  comes  to  his  ears ;  for  his  upright  dealing 

so  beloved  of  his  neighbours,  that  he  hath  many 

ever  ready  to  do  him  their  uttermost  sei*vice ;  and 

by  the  great  good  will  onr  prince  bears  him,  may 

soon  obtain  the  use  of  his  name  and  credit,  which 

hath  a  principal  sway,  not  only  in  his  own  Arcadia, 

but  in  all  these  countries  of  Peloponnesus.  And  (which 

is. worth  all)  all*  these  things  give  him  not  so  much 

power^  as  his  nature  gives  him  will  to  benefit ;  so 

th;^t  it  seems,  no  music  is  so  sweet  to  his  ear  as 

deserved  thank«.     To  him  we  will  bring  you  ;  and 

there  you  may  recover  .again  yojir  healthy  without 

vhich  you  cannot  be  able   to  make  any   diligent 

search  for  yo,ur  friend  [Pirocles,  who  had  been  taken 

ty  pirates] :  and  therefore  you  must  labour  for  it. 

Besides,  we  ^re  ^ure,  the  comfort  of  courtesy,  and 

ease  of  wise  council,  shall  not  be  wanting. 

Musidorus  (who  besides  he  was  merely  unacquaint- 
ed in  the  country,  had  his  wits  astonished  with  sor- 
row) gave  easy  consent  to  that,  from  which  he  saw 
no  reason  to.  disagree;  and  therefore,  they  took 
their  journey  together  through  Laconia ;  Claius  and 
Strephon  by  course  carrying  his  chest  for  him,  Mu- 
sidorus only  bearing  in  his    countenance   ^vid^^ 
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marks  of  a  sorrowful  mind,  supported  with  a  weak 
body ;  which  they  perceiving,  and  knowing  that  tho 
violence  of  sorrow  is  not  at  the  first  to  be  striven 
withal  (being  like  a  mighty  beast,  sooner  tamed 
with  following,  than  overthrown  by  withstanding) 
they  gave  way  to  it  for  that  day  and  the  nej^t,  never 
troubling  him  either  with  asking  questions,  or  finding 
fault  with  his  melancholy,  but  rather  fitting  to  his 
dolor   dolorous  discourses  of  their  own  and  other 
folks  misfortune.     Which  speeches,  though  they  had 
not  a  lively  entrance  to  his  senses  shut  up  in  sorrdw, 
like  one  half  asleep,  he  took  hold  of  much  of  the 
matters  spoken  unto  him,  so  as  a  man  may  say,  ere 
sorrow  was  aware,  they   made  his  thoughts   bear 
away  something  else  beside  his  own  sorrow,  which 
wrought  so  in  him,  that  at  length  he  grew  content 
to  mark  their  speeches,  then  to  marvel  at  such  wit 
in  shepherds,  after  to  like  their  company,  and  lastly, 
to  vouchsafe  conference.   So  that  the  third  day  after, 
in  the  time  that  the  morning  did  strew  roses  and 
violets  in  the  heavenly  floor  against  the  coming  of 
the  sun,  the  nightingales   (striving  one  with   the 
other,  which  could  in  most  dainty  variety  recount 
their  wrong-caused  sorrow,)  made  them  put  oiF  their 
sleep,  and  rising  from  under  a  tree  (which  that  night 
had  been  their  pavilion)  they  went  on  their  jour-* 
ney,  which  by  and  by  welcomed  Musidorus'  eyes 
(wearied  with  the  wasted  soil  of  Laconia)  with  d^ 
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lightful  prospectjs.    lliere  were  hills  which  garnish- 
ed their  proud  heights  with  stately  trees ;  humble 
vallies,  whose  base '  estate  seemed  comforted  with 
the  refreshing  of  silver  rivers ;  meadows  enamelled 
with  all  sorts    of   eye-pleasing  flowers;    thickets, 
which  being  lined  with  most  pleasant  shade  were 
witnessed  so  too,  by  the  cheerful  disposition  of  many 
well-tuned  birds ;  each  pasture  stored  with  sheep 
feeding  with  so6er  security,  while  the  pretty  lambs, 
with   bleating  oratory,    craved  the  dams   comfort^ 
Here  a  shepherd's  boy  piping,  as  though  he  should 
never  be  old ;  there  a  young  shepherdess  knitting, 
and  withal  singing,  and  it  seemed  thajt  her  voice 
comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her  hands  kept 
time  to  her  voice-music.    As  for  the  houses  of  the 
country  (for  many  houses  came  under  their  eye)  they 
were  all  scattered,  no  two  being  one  by  the  other,  and 
yet  not  so  far  off,  as  that  it  barred  mutual  succour : 
a  shew  as  it  were,  of  an  accompaniable  solitariness ; 
and  of  a  civil  wildness.    I  pray  you,  said  Musidorus, 
(then  first  unsealing  his  long  silent  lips)  what  coun* 
tries  be  these  we  pass  through,  whiph  are  so  divers 
in  shew,  the  one  wanting  no  store,  the  other  hav- 
ing no  store,  but  of  want. 

The  country  (answered  Claius)  where  you  were 
cast  ashore,  and  now  are  past  through,  is  Laconia| 

I  hat  flow. 


y 
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not  so  poor  by  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  (though  in 
itself  not  passing  fertile,)  as  by  a  civil  war,  which 
being  these  two  years  within  the  bowels  of    that 
estate,  between  the  gentlemen  and  the  peasants  (by 
them  named  kehts)  hath  in  this  sort  as  it  were  disii* 
gured  the  face  of  nature,  and  made  it  so  unhospita- 
ble  jas  now  you  have  found  it ;  the  towns  neither  of 
the  one  side  nor  the  other  willingly  opening  their 
gates  to  strangers,  nor  strangers  willingly  entering 
for  fear  of  being  mistaken. — But  this  country,  where 
now  you  set  your  foot,  is  Arcadia,  and  even  hard  by 
is  the  house  of  Kalander,   whither   we  lead  you. 
This  country  being  thus  decked  with  peace,  and  (the 
child  of  peace)  good  husbandry.     These  houses  you 
see  so  scattered  are  of  men  as^we  two  are,  that  live 
upon  the  commodity  of  their  sheep ;  and  therefore, 
in  the  division  of  the  Arcadian  estate,  are  termed 
shepherds — a  happy  people^  wanting  little,  because 
they  desire  not  much^ 

The  reviewer  of  Todd's  works  of  Spencer, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Annual  Review, 
has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Arcadia,  and  of  its 
author;  and  his  character  of  both  is  so  excelr 
lent,  and  at  the  same  time  so  just,  that  I  can- 
not do  better  than  present  it  to  the  reader.rr- 
*'  It  has  been  of  late  years  the  fashion  (says  he) 
to  depreciate  t^ie  genius  of  this  most  admirably 
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man ;  and  Mr.  Todd,  who  in  matters  of  taste, 
exercises  more  faith  than  reason,  joins  in  the 
common  censure.     Horace  Walpole,   we  be-r 
lieve,  was  the  first  person  who  hazarded  thi$ 
opinion,  and  we  all  know  how  opinions  are 
taken  ready-made,  upon  such  authority.  Much 
of  the  praise  which  Sidney  received,  during 
his  life,  may  have  been  paid  to  his  rank ;  it 
may  have  been  flattery  as  to  its  motive,  but 
in  its  matter  it  was  no  more  than  the  praise. to 
which  he  was  entitled.     Nobody,  it  has  beea 
said,    reads   the   Arcadia.     We   have   knowa 
Yeiy  many  persons  who  have  read  it,  men, 
women,  and  children,    and  never  knew  one 
who  read  it  without  deep  interest  and  an  admir 
ration  at  the   genius  of  the  writer,  great  in 
proportion  as  they  were  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing it.     The  verses  are  very  bad,  not  that  he 
was  a  bad  poet,  (on  the  contrary,  much  of  hift 
poetry  is  of  high  merit,)  but  because  he  was 
then  versifying  upon  an  impracticable  system. 
Let  the  reader  pass  over  all  the  Eclogues,  as 
dull  interludes  unconnected  with  the  drama,  and 
if  he  do  not  delight  in  the  story  itself,  in  the 
skill  with  which  the  incidents  are  woven  toge- 
ther and  unravelled,  and  in  the  Shakespearian 
j>ower  and  character  of  latiguage,  with  wliicii 
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they  -are  painted  ;  let  him  he  assured  the  fault 
is  in  himself  and  not  in  the  book."— r-This  ro- 
mance furnishes  the  first  example  of  an  alle* 
gorical  work  written  origiaally  in  English.  ^ 

The  Arcadia  has  been  .juodemjzed  by  Mrs- 
Stanley  ;  but  in  this  performance,  though  ai| 
elegant  composition,  we  diO  not  see  the  mind 

• 

of  Sidney ;  the  peculiar  flow  of  his  thoughts 
^s  broken ;  and  we  can  no  longer  discover  his 
genuine  intellectual  character  beneath  the 
more  fashionable  attire  of  modern  refine-. 
ment.  For  my  own  part,  1  prefer  the  ideas 
of  Sidney  in  their  customary  and  natural  dress ; 
«uch  transformations  are  entitled  to  little  com* 
inendation*  _ 

-S.  Another  of  his  pieces  is  entitled,  ''  Tlie 
Defence  of  Poesy;"  London,  1595.  It  con- 
sists in  the  whole  but  of  a  few  pages,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  favourable,  and  indeed  a 
beautiful  specimen. 

The  philosopher  sheweth  you  the  way,  he  inform- 
eth  you  of  the  particularities,  as  well  of  the  tedious- 
ness  of  the  way,  as  of  the  pleasant  lodging  you  shall 
"have  when  your  journey  is  ended,  as  of  the  many 
1)ye-turnings  that  may  divert  you  from  your  way ; 
^ut  this  is  to  no  man,  but  to  him  that  will  req4  hiqa, 
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;and  read  him  with  attentive,  studious  painfuliiess ; 
which  constant  desire  whosoever  hath  in  him,  hath 
already  past  half  the  hsu'dness  of  the  way*  and  there-p 
fore  is  beholden  to  the  philosopher  but  for  the  other 
halt  Nay,  truly,  learned  men  have  learnedly  thought, 
that  where  once  reason  hath  so  nuich  overmasterec| 
passion,  as  th^t  the  mind  hath  b^  free  desire  to  do 
well,  the  inward  light  each  man  h^th  in  itself,  is  as 
good  as  a  philosopher's  book :  since  in  nature  we 
]know  it  is  well  to  do  well,  and  what  is  well  and  what 
is  evil,  although  not  in  the  words  of  art  which  phi« 
losophers  bestow  upon  us ;  for  out  of  natural  conceit 
the  philosophers  drew  it.  But  to  be  moved  to  do 
that  which  we  know,  or  to  be  moved  with  desire  to 
know,  hoc  opu^  Ate  labor  est. 

Now,  therein,  of  ajl  sciences  (I  speak  still  of  hu- 
man,  and,  according  to  the  human  conceit)  is  our 
poet  the  monarch.     For  he  doth  not  only  shew  the 
way,  but  giveth  so  sweet  a  prospect  into   the  way, 
as  will  entice  any  man -to  enter  into  it:  Nay,  he 
doth,  as  if  your  journey  should  lie  through  a  fair 
vineyard,  at  the  very  first,  give  you  a  cluster  of 
grapes;  that,  full  of  that  taste,  ypu  may  long  to 
pass  farther.     He  beginneth  not  with  obscure  defini- 
tions; which  must  blur  the  margent  with  interpreta- 
tions, and  load  the  memory  with  doubtfulness ;  but 
he  cometh  to  you  with  \vords  set^  in  delightful  pro- 
portion, either  accompanied  with,  or  prepared  fo;-, 
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the  well  enchanting  skill  of  music ;  and  with  a  tale, 
forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you,  with  a  tale  which 
holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the 
chimney  corner ;  and  pretending  no  more,  doth  in- 
tend the  winning  of  the  mind  from  wickedness  to 
-virtue ;  even  as  the  child  is  often  brought  to  take 
most  wholesome  things,  by  hiding  them  in  such 
other  as  have  a  pleasant  taste :  which  if  one  should 
begin  to  tell  them  the  nature  of  the  aloes  or  rhubar- 
barum  they  should  receive,  wou^d  sooner  take  their 
physic  at  their  ears  than  their  mouth.  So  is  it  in 
men  (most  of  whom  are  childish  in  the  best  things, 
till  they  be  cradled  in  their  graves).  Glad  they  will 
be  to  hear  the  tales  of  Hercules,  Achilles,  Cyrus, 
iEneas ;  and  hearing  theny  must  needs  hear  the  right 
description  of  wisdom,  valour,  and  justice ;  which, 
if  they  had  been  barely  (that  is  to  say,  philosophi- 
cally) set  out,  they  would  swear  they  be  brought  tp 
jschool  agaia, 


5.  Sidney  wrote  also  a  pamphlet,  published 
among  the  Sidney-papery,  in  answer  to  the 
famous  libel,  entitled,  "  Leicester's  Common- 
wealth ;"  in  which  he  defends  his  uncle  with 
great  spirit ;  particularly  in  respect  of  what 
had  been  said  of  him  in  derogation  of  his 
honour. 
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Sidney's  works  complete  were  reprintfed  ia 
1725,  in  3  vols,  8vo. 

As  a  writer, '  lord  Brook  says  of  him,  ^^  that 
his  end  was  not  writing,  even  while  he  wrote; 
nor  his  knowledge  moulded  for  tables  or 
schools ;  but  both  his  wit  and  understanding 
bent  upon  his  heart  to  make  himself  and 
others,  not  in  words  or  opinion^  but  in  life  and 
action,  good  and  great/* 
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The  divine  author  of  the  Faery  Queeil  b«?-» 
longs  rather  to  a  poetica}  than  a  prose  series 
of  writers ;  in  prose,  he  has  left  only  one  small 
though  valuable  work.  Spencer  was  born  in 
London^  about  the  year  1553  ;  and  descended 
from  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of* 
Spencer,  of  which  himself  was  the  greatest 
honour,  '^  The  nobility  of  the  Spencers  (says 
Gibbon)  has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by 
tlie  trophies  of  Marlborough ;  but  I  exhort 
them  to  consider  the  Faery  Queen  as  the 
most  precious  jewel  of  their  coronet."  He 
was  admitted,  in  1569,  at  Pembroke-hallj 
Cambridge,  in  the  humble  academical  rank 
of  sizer ;  and  having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts, 
quitted  the  university^  as  supposed;  and  went 


^ 


to  reside  with  some  relations  in  the  north  of 
England. 

At  Cambridge,  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  Gabriel  Harvey  of  Trinity-hall,  by  whose 
advice  he  removed^,  in  1578,  to  London* 
Here,  Harvey  introduced  him  to  sir  Philip 
Sidney,  who  extended  towards  him  his  gener- 
ous and  elevating  friendship,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  gave  him 
an  appointment  as  agent  in  France  and  other 
parts,  though  it  proved  abortive.  Soon  aftery 
however,  or  in  1580,  lord  Grey  being  appointed 
lordUeutenant  of  Ireland,  Spencer  attended  him 
in  quality  of  secretary  ;  but  his  lordship  being 
recalled  two  years  after,  Spencer  returned  with 
him  to  England,  where  he  continued  till  the 
death  of  his  noble-hearted  friend,'  sir  Philip 
Sidney — a  loss  he  never  ceased  to  lament. 

He  obtained,  in  1586,  a  gnant  of  above 
SOOO  acres  out  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  earl 
of  Desmond,  which,  as  he  was  obliged  by  his 
patent  to  cultivate,  caused  his  removal  to  Ire- 
land. His  residence  was  at  the  castle  of  Kil* 
eolman,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  he  was 
visited  by  sir  Walter  Ralegh,  in  whose  com- 
pany he  came  to  England,  and  by  whom  he  was 
introduced  at  court.    Eli^beth  granted  hixa 
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a  pension  of  50l.  a  year,  as  laureat,  though  he 
18  not  thus  styled  in  the  patents 

The  following  year  he  returned  to  Ireland  ; 
i^rhere,  in  1594,  he  married.  In  1596,  he  agaia 
.visited  England  and  presented,  as  is  inferred 
fcy  Mr.  Todd,  hi»  "  View  of  the  State  of  Ire* 
land,'*  to  the  queen^  This  is  hi»  only  prose 
production,  for  which  the  queen,  it  appears, 
designed  to  reward  him,  as  ijt  justly  merited;  for 
a  letter  from  Elizabeth  to  the  Irish  government^ 
discovered  by  Mr.  Malone,  dated  the  last  day 
of  September,  1598,  recommended  him  to  be 
sheriff  of  Cork.  But  the  rebellion  of  the  earl 
of  Tyrone  breaking  out  next  month,  Spencer 
was  forced  to  fly  from  the  rebels,  who  burnt 
his  house,  his  papers,  and  one  of  his  children. 
He  arrived  in  England,,  with  a  broken  heart, 
and  died  in  the  Janu  ary  following  at  an  inn, 
or  lodging  house  in  King's  street,  Westmin- 
«ter ;  not  in  King's  street,  Dublin,  according 
to  the  common  accounts.  The  researches  of 
Mr.  Todd  in  his  late  edition  of  Spencer's 
works,  have  also  disproved  most  of  the  anec- 
dotes which  have  been  related  of  him.  Thus, 
•it  is  not  true,  that  he  was  intioduced  to  Sid- 
ney by  means  of  the  stanzas  describing  de- 
spair— that  he  sent  to  this    queen  the  lines 
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about  rhyme  and  reason,  Complaining  that  her 
intended  bounty  was  withheld  from  him — 
lastly,  that  his  merit  was  left  unrewarded. 
That  he  died  comparatively  poor,  having  lost 
his  large  estate  in  Ireland,  is  unquestionably 
true ;  but*  be  bad  still  his  pension  from  the 
queen,  no  inconsiderable  sum  in  those  days, 
and  had,  besides,  abundant  friends.  Mr.  Todd 
observes,  ^  the  burial  having  been  ordered  by 
the  earl  of  Essex,  may  surely  be  considered  as 
a  mark  of  that  nobleman's  respect  for  the  poet, 
without  proving  that  the  poet  was  starved.  Of 
the  man  who  had  thus  perished,  a  remarkable 
funeral  might  seem  almost  mockely ;  and  ^yet 
the  pall  was  held  up  by  some  of  the  poets  of 
the  time.**  , 

The  ''  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  was 
called  forth  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
that  country  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion.  The 
fate  of  Spensijer,  in  respect  of  his  possessions 
in  Irel^d,  was  necessarily  involved  in  that  of 
the  country,  and  he  could  not  be  indifferent 
to  the;probable  effects  of  the  prevalent  commo- 
tions. With  a  view  to  obviate  these  effects, 
he  undertook  to  sketch  and  perfect  a  plan  for 
the  reduction  of  the  island,  within  the  short 
space  of  two  winters.  "The  plan  was  Veil  con- 
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trivedjf  but  never  cariie4  into  ex^cution'^'** 
pircumstanpe^perh|Lp9^  to  which  the  rebels  were 
indebted  for  their  9i;ibsequent  ^ucce^a.  In  thit 
work,  tOQj  Spesner  appes^i  a  zealous  defends: 
of  the  administration  of  V>rd  Grey,  who  had 
been  represented  to  BU^abeth  as  ^  exerciauig 
cruelties  which  drove  the  rebels  to  desperar* 
tion. 

The  piece  is  written  in  the  form  of  dialogue^ 
between  Eudoxus  and  Irena^ua.  In  the  begin« 
ningi  the  author  treats  at  some  length  j[)f  tha 
customs  and  manners  of  the  inhdibitants ;  mi 
thus  the  regulations  and  measures  he  aftei^ 
liir^dn  proposes  are  judiciously  adapted  to 
tl^eir  nation^  Qharacter- ' 

Jrettn  The  difference  of  manners  and  customs  doth 
Mow  the  diference  of  Bations  and  people.  The 
which  I  have  declared  to  you  to  have  been  three 
osp^iaUy,  which  seated  themselves  here;  to  wit, 
first  the  Scythians ;  then  the  Gauls ;  and  lastly,  tho 
IjlogUsh,  Notwithatandiogthat  1  an  not  ignorattt, 
that  t^ere  were  sundry  nations  which  got  footing  ia 
that  l;snd,  of  t^e  which  there  yet  remain  divers  great 
families  apd  septs,  of  whom  I  will  also  in  their  pcin 
per  j^laces  n^e  mention.        *        ♦        •        * 

J  will  be^  th^  to  <K)ttnt  their  custom  in  tfe^ 


iaine<ndfr  that  I  couflfted  tkek  Bations^  and  first 
with  the  Scythian  or  Scottish  maimers;  of  th# 
,  which  there  is  oae  «ie  amongst  thesi,  to  keep  their 
cttttki  sad  to  live  ^mselves  the  most  part  of  the 
year  m  B0fdk$f  pasturing  upon  the  mountains  and 
iNUta  wild  places,,  ^id  removkig  still  to  fresh  laixi^ 
as  tkey  have  depastured  the  former.  The  which  ap« 
feareth  plain  to  he  the  manner  of  the  Scythianst  as 
jrou  may  read  in  Glaus  Magnus,  and  Joh.  Boemus, 
and  yet  is  u«ied  among  all  th«  Tartarians,  and  the 
people  about  the  Cacpian  Sta,  which  are  naturally 
Scythians, to  Uveiaheards,  as  they  call  them;  b^g 
the  very  same  as  the  Irish  Bofdies  are,  driving  their 
cattle  cotttiaually  with  them,  and  feeding  only  on 
their  milk  and  white  meats. 

Eudojg,  What  fault  can  you  find  with  ^is  cus-» 
tarn  ?  For  though  it  he  an  old  Scythian  use,  yet  it  is 
v%ty  behooreful  in  this  country  of  Ireland,  where 
tiiere  are  great  mountains,  and  waste  deserts  fuU  pf 
grass,  that  the  same  should  be  ea>ten  down,  jmd 
nourish  many  thousands  of  catttle,  for  the  good  of 
tie  whok  realm;  which  cannot  (methinks)  well 
ie  any  other  way,  than  by  keeping  those  Bodies 
there,  as  y«  have  shewed. 

Iren.  But  by  this  cimtom  of  hoahpngy  there 
grow  in  the  mean  time  many  great  enormities  unto 
that  commonwealth.  For  first,  if  there  be  any  out* 
laws,  or  loose  people  (as  they  are  never  without 
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some)  which  live  upon  stealths  and  spoils,  they  ar« 
evermore  succoured  and  find  relief  only  in  these 
boolies^  being  upon  the  waste  places,  whereas  else 
they  should  be  driven  shortly  to  starve,  or  to  come 
down  to  the  towns  to  seek  relief,  where,  by  one 
means  or  other,  they  would  soon  be  caught.  Besides 
such  stealths  of  cattle  as  they  make/tfaey  bring  com- 
monly to  those  boolieSf  being  upon  those  waste 
places,  where  they  are  readily  received,  and  the 
thief  harboured  from  danger  of  law,  oi  sach  oncers 
as  might  light  upon  him.  Mbreovei^,  the  people 
that  thus  live  in  those  booUesy  grow  thereby  the 
tnore  barbarous,  and  live  more  licentiously  than  they 
could  in  towns,  using  what  manners  they  list,  and 
practising  what  mischiefs  and  villanies  they  will> 
either  against  the  government  there  by  their  combi- 
nations, or  against  private  men, '  whom  they  malign, 
by  stealing  their  goods,  or  murdering  themselves : 
for  there  they  think  themselves  half  exempted  from 
law  and  obedience,  and  having  once  tasted  freedom^ 
do,  like  a  steer  that  hath  been  long  out  of  his  yoke, 
grudge  and  repine  ever  after,  to  come  under  rule 
a^ain.        •*♦♦••• 

They  have  another  custom  from  the.  Scythians, 
that  is,  the  wearing  of  numtles,  and  long  glibhsy  which 
is  a  thick  curled  bush  of  hair  hanging  down  over 
their  eyes,  and  monstrously  disguising  them;  which 
are  both  very  bad  and  hurtful.        «        #        4^ 
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'the  tiext  [custom]  i  have  to  treat  of>  is  the  man* 
^er  of  raising  the  cxy  in  their  conflicts^  and  at  other 
troublesome  times  of  uproar:  the  which  is  very  nar 
tural  Scythian^  as  yon  may  read  in  Diodorus  Sicu- 
las,  and  in  Herodotus,  describing  the  manner  of  the 
"Scythians  and  Farthians  coming  to  give  the  charge 
at  battles ;  at  which  it  is  said,  that  they  came  run- 
ning with  a  terrible  yell,  as  if  heaven  and  earth 
would  have  gone  together ;  which  is  the  very  image 
of  the  I  Ah  Hubbub,  which  their  kern  use  at  their 
first  encounter.  Besides,  the  same  Herodotus  writ^ 
eth,  that  they  used  in  battles  to  call  upon  thc^  names 
of  their  captains  or  generals,  and  sometimes  upon 
their  greatest  kings  deceased,  as  in  that  battle  of 
Tomyris  and  Cyrus :  which  custom  to  this  day  ma- 
nifestly appeareth  amodgst  the  Irish.  For  at  their 
joining  of  battle,  they  likewise  call  upon  their  cap* 
tain's  name,  or  the  word  of  hi3  ancestors^  As  they 
under  Oneal  cry,  Lmndarg-abo^  that  is,  The  bloody 
iiand^  which  is  Oneal's  badge.  They  under  Obrien 
call  Launlaider,  that  ifr,  The  strong  hand.  And  to 
-their  ensample  the  old  English  also,  which  there 
remaineth,  have  gottin  up  their  cries  Scythian-like, 
IBS  Crom-abo,  and  ButleT'Obo^  And  here  also  lyetb  open 
■another  manifest  proofs  that  the  Irish  be  Scythes  or 
Scots;  for  in  all  their  encounters,  they  use  one  very 
(Common  word,  crying,  Ferragh,  Ferragh  ;  which  is  a 
Scottish  word,  to  wit,  the  name  of  one  gf  the  firf  t 
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kings  of  Scodaody  called  Feragus,  or  Fergus,  whicii 
fought  agunst  the  Picts,  m  you  may  read  in  Bo^ 
chasan,  De  Rebm  Scatias :  but  as  others  write,'  it  was 
long  before  that,  the  name  of  their  chief  captain, 
under  whom  they  fought  against  the  Africans ;  the 
which  was  thoi  so  fortunate  unto  them,  that  ever 
f  ithence  they  have  used  to  call  upon  his  name  in  their 
battles.  ♦        •  .      •        •        ♦        • 

There  be  other  sorts  of  cries  also  used  amongst 
the  Inihf  which  savour  greatly  of  the  Scyiftiian  bar- 
barism; as  their  lamentations  at  their  burials, 
with  despairful  outcries  and  immoderate  wailings, 
the  which  Mr.  Stanihurst  might  also  have  used  for 
an  argument  to  prove  them  Egyptians :  for  so  in 
icripture  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  Egyptians  la- 
mented for  the  death  of  Joseph.  Others  think 
this  custom^ to  «ome  from  t&e  Spaniards,  for  thait 
they  do  immeasutably  likewise  bewail  their  dead. 
But  the  same  ia  not  proper  Spanish,  but  alto- 
gethw  heathenish,  brought  in  thither  first  either 
by  the  Scythians,  or  the  Moors  that  were  Africans, 
and  l(Hig  possessed  that  country.  For  it  is  the 
manner  of  all  pagans  and  infidels  to  be  intempes- 
ate  in  their  waitings  of  their  dead,  for  that  they 
had  no  feuth  nor  hope  of  salvation.  And  this  iU 
custom  also  is  specially  noted  by  Diodoms  Siculut, 
ti*)  have  been  in  the -Scythians,  and  is  yet  amongst 
tihe  northern  Scots  at  this  day,  as  you  may  readjufit 
their  Chronicles.         *  ♦        •        ♦ 


t  ^iH  herd  take  occasioli^  Aatt  Ikttely  ipake  of 
their  manner  of  critey  in- joining  of  battle,  to  speak 
also  somewhat  of  the  manner  of  their  armS)  aad  ar<>> 
ray  in  battle^  with  other  customs  perhapfs  worthy 
the  noting.  And  first  of  their  arms  and  weapom, 
amongst  which  their  broad  swords  are  prop^  Sey«> 
thian;  for  such  the  ScyUiits'ttied  comntolkly^  as  yOU 
tnaj  read  in  Olans  Magnus,  and  the  same  also  the 
old  Scots  used^  as  ydo  may  read  in  Bw^^hanai),  and 
in  Solinusi  where  the  pictures  of  them  are  in  the 
same  form  expressed.  Also  their  short  bows,  and 
little  quivers^  with  short  bearded  arrows,  are  very 
Scythian,  as  you  may  read  in  the  same  01aus« 
And  the  same  sort  both  of  bows,  quivers,  and  dr- 
rows^  are  at  this  day  to  be  seen  commonly  among^ 
the  northern  Irish  Scots,  whose  Scottish  bows  ar« 
not  past  three  quarters  of  a  yard  long,  with  a  string 
of  wreathed  hemp  slackly  bent,  and  whose  artdWt 
are  not  much  above  half  an  ell  long,  tipped  with 
steel  heads,  made  like  common  broad  arrow  ke^ds) 
but  much  more  sharp  and  slender;  that  they  enter 
iatp  a  man  or  horse  most  cruelly,  notwithstanding 
that  they  are  shot  forth  weakly^  Moreover,  their 
long  broad  shields,  xnade  up  with  wicker  rods,  which- 
are*commonly  used  among  the  said  northern  Iris^hi^ 
but  especially  of  the  Scots,  are  brought  from  thci 
Scythians,  as  you  may  read  in  Olaus  Magnus,  Soli^ 
tuiji  esRl  others  :  likewise  their  going  to  battle  witlv 
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out  atinoar  on  their  bodies  or  heads,  but  trusting  t6 
the .  thickness  of  their  giibsi   the  which  (they  say) 
will  sometimes  bear  off  a  good  stroke,  is  mere  Scy- 
thian, as  you  may  see  in  the  said  images  of  old  Sqjthes 
or  Scots,  set  forth  by  Herodianus,  and  others.     Be- 
sides, their  confused  kind  of  march  in  heaps,  without 
any  order  or  array,  their  clashing  of  swords  together, 
their  fierce  running  upon  their  enemies,  and  their 
inanner  of  fight,  resemble th  altogether  that  which 
is  read  in  histories  to  have  been  used  of  the  Scythi- 
ans.    By  which  it  may  almost  infallibly  be  gathered 
together,  with  other  circumstances,  that  the  Irish 
are  very  Scots  or  Scythes  originally,  though  sithence 
intermingled  with  many  other  nations  repairing  and 
joining  unto  them.    And  to  these  I  may  also  add 
another   strong  conjecture  which   cometh   to   my 
mind,  that  I  have  often  observed  there  amongst 
them,  the  which  are  also  written  by  sundry  authora, 
to  have  been  observed  amongst  the  Scythians,  by 
which  it  may  very  vehemently  be  presumed*  that  the 
nations    were    anciently   all  one.      For    Plutarch 
(as  I   remember)   in  his  treatise   of    Homer,  en- 
deavouring ^  search  oift  the  truth,  what  country- 
man Homer  was,  proveth  it  most  strongly  (as  he 
thinkcth)  that  be  was  aki  .^lian  born,  for  that  in 
describing  a  sacrifice  of  the  Greeks,  he  omitted  the 
loin,  the  which  all  the  other  Grecians  (saving  the 
^lians)  use  to  burn  in  their  sacrifices:  also  for  that 
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hs  makes  the  entrails  to  be  roasted  on  five  spits, 
which  was  the  proper  manner  of  the  iEolians,  who 
only,  of  all  th^  nations  of  Grascia  used  to  sacrifice 
in  that  sort  By  which  he  inferreth  necessarily, 
that  Homer  was  an  ^olian.  And*  by  the  same  rea* 
son  may  I  as  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  Irish  are 
descended  from  the  Scythians ;  for  that  they  use 
(even  to  this  day)  some  of  the  same  ceremonies 
which  the  Scythians  anciently  used.  As  for  exam-^ 
pie,  you  may  read  in  Lucian,  in  that  sweet  dialogue, 
which  is  intitled,  Taxarisy  or,  Of  Friendship,  that  the 
common  oath  of  the  Scythians  was  by  the  sword 
and  by  fire ;  for  that  they  accounted  those  two  espe<* 
cial  divine  powers,  which  should  work  vengeance  on 
the  perjurers.  So  do  the  Irish  at  this  day,  when 
they  go  to  battle,  say  certain  prayers  or  charms  to 
their  swords,  making  a  cross  therewith  upon  the 
earth,  and  thrusting  the  points  of  their  blades  into 
the  ground,  thinking  -thereby  to  have  the  better  suc- 
cess in  fight.  Also  they  use  commonly  to  swear  by 
their  swords.  Also  the  Scythi^s  used,  when  they 
would  bind  any  solemn  vow  '6r  combinatioh  amongst 
them,  to  drink  a  bowl  of  'l>Ibod  together,  vowing 
thereby  to  spend  their  last  blood  in  that  quaiTel;  and 
even  so  do  the  wil^^jJScots,  as  you  may  read  in  Bu- 
chanan ;  and  some  of  the  northern  Irish.  Kkewise 
at  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  and  lighting  of  candles, 
they  say  Certain  prayers,  and  use  some  other  super- 
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ttitious  xites^  which  shew  that  .tbey  honour  the  fite 
and  the  light :  for  all  those  northern  nations  having 
beea  used  to  be  annoyed  with  much  <:old  and  dark** 
Hess*  are  wont  therefore  to  have  the  fire  and  the  sun 
in  great  veneratUn :  like  as  contrariwise  the  Moon 
and  Egyptians,  which  are  much  oficoided  and  grieved 
with  extreme  heat  of  the  sun,  fall  to  cursing  and 
banning  of  him  as  th^r  plague*  You  may  also  read 
in  the  same  boolc»  in  the  tale  of  Arsacomas,  that 
it  was  the  manner  of  the  Scythians,  when  any  one 
•f  them  was  hearily  wronged,  and  would  assembler 
unto  him  any  force's  of  people  to  join  with  him  in 
his  revenge,  to  sit  in  some  public  place  on  certain 
days  upon  an  ox-hide,  to  which  there  would  resort 
all  such  persons  as,  being  disposed  to  take  armSy 
would  enter  into  his  pay,  or  join  with  him  in  hii 
quarreL  And  the  same  you  may  likewise  read  to 
have  been  the  ancient  manner  of  the  wild  Scots, 
which  are  indeed  the  very  natural  Irish.  Moreov^v 
the  Scythians  used  to  sw^  by  their  king's  hand,  at 
Olaus  sheweth.  And  so  do  the  Irish  use  now  t^ 
•wear  by  their  lord's  hand ;  and  to  forswear  it,  hold 
it  more  criminal  than  to  swear  by  God.  Also  ihf 
Scythians  said,  that  they  were  ouce  a  year  turned 
into  wolves,  and  so  is  it  written  of  the  Irish :  though 
Master  Camden  in  a  better  sense  doth  suppose  it  wag 
a  disease,  called  Lycanthropia,  so  named  of  the 
wol£»    And  yejt  jsome  of  the  Irish  do  use  to  maknF 
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tbe  wolf  thdr  gossip.  "The  Scythians  used  also  to 
seeth  ^ke  flesh  ia  the  hide ;  and  so  do  the  northern 
Irish.  The  Scythians  used  to  draw  the  hlood  of  the 
beast  living  and  to  make  meat  thereof:  and  so  da 
the  Irish  in  the  north  still.  Many-such  customs  I 
cotdd  recount  unto  you,  as  of  their  old  manner  of 
marrying,  of  burying,  of  dancing,  of  idnging,  of 
iieasting,  of  cursing,  though  christians  have  wiped 
out  the  most  part  of  them :  by  resemblance  whereof^ 
it  might  plainly  appear  to  you^  that  the  nations  are 
the  same^  but  that  by  the  reckoning  of  these  few, 
which  I  have  told  unto  you,  I  £nd  my  speech  drawn 
out  to  a  greater  length  than  I  purposed.  Thus  much 
only  for  this  time,  I  hope,  shall  sufiTice  you,  to  think 
that  the  Irish  are  anciently  deduced  from  the  Scff 
thians.  ♦  •  *  *  • 

Eudox.  But  have  you  (I  pray  you)  observed  any 
luch  customs  amongst  them,  brought  likewise  from 
the  Spaniards  or  Gauls,  as  these  from  the  Scythi-' 
aas }  That  may  sure  be  very  material  to  your  firsir 
purpose. 

Irm.  Same  perhaps  I  have,  and  who  that  will 
hy  this  occasion  more  diligently  mark  and  compare 
their  customs,  shall  iiad  many  more.  But  there  are 
fewer  remaining  of  the  Gauls  or  Spaniards,  than  of 
the  Scythians,  by  reason  that  the  pai*ts  which  Uiey 
then  possessed)  lyi^ig  "pon  the  coast  of  the  western 
iU)d  southern  sea,  were  sithence  visited  with  strangers 
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and  foreign  people,  repairing  thither  for  tfaffir,  diil 
for  fishing,  which  is -very  plentiful  upon  those  coasts : 
for  the  trade  and  inter-deal  of  sea-coast  nations  one 
.with  another  worketh  more  civility  and  good  fashioiis 
(all  seamen  being  naturally  desirous  df  new  fashions) 
than  amongst  the  inland  folk,  ^hich  are  seldonl 
seen  of  foreigners ;  yet  some  of  such  as  I  have  noted, 
I  will  recount  unto  you.  And  first,  I  will  for  the 
better  credit  of  the  rest,  shew  you  one  out  of  their 
statutes,  among  which  it  is  enacted,  that  no  man 
9hall  wear  his  beard,  only  on  the  upper  lip,  shaving 
all  his.  chin*  And  this  was  the  ancient  manner  of 
the  Spaniards,  as  yet  it  is  of  all  the  Mahometans^ 
to  cut  off  all  their  beards  close,  save  only  their  mus^ 
dtachios  which  they  wear  long.  And  the  cause  of 
this  use  was,  for  that  they  being  bred  in  a  hot  count- 
try,  found  much  hair  on  their  faces  and  other  parts 
to  be  n«yous  unto  them ;  for  which  cause  they  did 
cut  it  most  away:  like  as  contrarily  all  other  nations 
brought  up  in  cold  countries,  do  use  to  nourish  theif 
hair,  to  keep  them  the  warmer;  which  was  the 
cause  that  the  Scythians  and  Scots  wore  glibbs^ 
(skS  I  shewed  you)  to  keep  their  heads  warm,  and 
long  beards  to  defend  their  faces •  from  cold.  From 
them  also  (I  think)  came  saffron  shirts  and  smocks, 
which  were  devised  by  them  in  those  hot  countries, 
where  saffron  is  very  common  and  rife,  for  avoiding 
that  evil  which  cometh  by  much  sweating,  and  long 
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iji^earing  of  linen :  also  the  women  amongst  the  old 
Spaniards  had  the  charge  of  all  houseliold  atfairs^ 
both  at  home  and  abroad  (as  Boemus  writeth)  though 
now  the  Spaniards  use  it  quite  otherwise.     And  so 
•have  the  Irish  women  the  trust  and  care  of  all  things, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  field.     Likewise  round  lea- 
ther targets  is  the  Spanish  fashion,  who  used  it  (for 
the  most  part)  painted, '  which  in  Ireland  they  use 
also  in  many  places,  coloured  after  their  rude  fashion. 
Moreover,  the  manner  of  their  women's  riding  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  horse,  I  mean  with  their  faces 
toward  the  right  side,  as  the  Irish  use,  is  (as  they 
tay)  old  Spanish,  and  some  say  African:  for  amongst 
them  the  women  (they  say)  use  so  to  ride.     Also  the 
deep  smock  sleeve,  which  the  Irish  women  use,  they 
say,  was  old  Spanish,  and  is  used  yet  in  Barbary : 
and  yet  that  should  seem  rather  to  be  an  old  English 
fashion  :  for  in  armoury  the  fashion  of  the  manche^ ' 
which  is  given  in  arms,  by  many,  being  indeed  no- 
thing else  but  a  sleeve,  is  fashioned  much  like  to  that 
sleeve*  And  that  knights  in  ancient  times  used  to  wear 
their  mistresses'  or  love's  sleeve  upon  their  arms; 
as  appeareth  by  that  which  is  written  of  sir  Launce- 
lot,  that  he  wore  the  sleeve  ol  the  fair  maid  of  Aste- 
,loth'  in  a  tourney,  whereat    queen   Guenever  was 
»ueh  displeased,  ♦  *  ♦         • 

>  matichg,  Vx.  sleeve* 
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There  is  amongst  the  Irish  a  certain  kind  of  p«o* 
pie  called  Bardiy  which  ajre  to  them  instead  of  poctt, 
whose  professioti  is  to  set  forth  the  praises  or  diip- 
praises  of  men,  in  their  poemis  or  rithmes ;  the  which 
are  had  in  so  high  regard  and  estimation  amongst 
them,  that  none  dare  displease  them  for  fear  to  rua 
into  reproach  through  their  offence,  and  to  he  made 
m£Euiious  in  the  mouths  of  all  metu  For  their  verses 
are  taken  np  with  a  general  applause,  and  usually 
sung  at  all  feasts  and  meetings  by  certain  other  per- 
sons, whose  proper  function  that  is,  who  also  re* 
ceive  for  the  same  great  rewards  and  reputation 
amongst  them«  »  »  *  • 

Such  poets  as  in  ^eir  writings  do  labour  to  better 
the  manners  of  men,  and  thorongh  the  sweet  bait  of 
their  nunibers  to  steal  into  the  young  spirits  a  destrt 
ci  honour  and  virtue,  are  worthy  to  be  had  in  great 
respect.     Btit  these  Irish  bards  are  for  the  moii 
part  of  another  mind,  andf  so  hx  from  instructing 
young  men  in  moral  discipline^  that  they  themselves 
do  more  deserve  to  be  sharply  disciplined :  for  they . 
aeldom  use  to  choose  unto  themselves  'the  doings  pf 
good  men  for  the  arguments  of  their  poems.,  but 
whomsoever  ihey  find  to  be  most  licentious  of  life^ 
most  bold  and  lawless  in  his  dmngs,  most  dangerous 
Cind  desperate  in  all  parts  of  disobedience  and  rebeL* 
}ious  disposition;  him  they  set  up  and  glorify  in 
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Amr  jnihmestf.  him  thty  praiie  to  tho  p»pi^  and 
t^yoDBgioeftiBAiie  antxam^e  taf(^low.    *    *    * 

The  aoog,  when  it  was  first  inade  aod  sung  to  a 
person  of  high  degree-  there,  wm  hought  (a»  their 
manner  is)  for  forly  crowns. 

Eudox.  And  well  worthy  sure.  But  tell  me  (I 
pray  you)  have  they  any  art  in  their  compositions  ? 
Or  be  they  any  thin^  witty  or  well-favoured,  as 
poems  should  be  ? 

Ireni  Yes'  truly,  I  have  caused  divers  of  them  to 
be  translated  unto  me,  that  I  might  understand 
tbem ;  and  surely  they  savoured  of  sweet  wit,  and 
good  invention,  but  skilled  not  of  the  goodly  orna- 
ments of  poetry ;  yet  were  they  sprinkled  with  some 
pretty  flowers  of  their  natural  device,  which  gave 
good  grace  and  comeliness  unto  them ;  the  which  it 
is  great  pity  to  see  so  abused,  to  the  gracing  of 
wickedness  and  vice,  which  with  good  usage  would 
8^e  to  adorn  and  beautify  virtue.        •      *      ♦ 


'  s 


This  little  work  ciontains  probably  the  best 
'account  extant  of  the  customs,  manners,  and 
national  character  of  the  Irish ;  of  which 
•pecies  of  information  I  have  extracted  no 
^considerable  portion.    Compared  with  the 
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extent  of  the  book,  the  extract  is  indeed  to# 
long;  but  the  value  of  the  matter,  and  the 
celebrity  of  the  author^  will  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  apology. 


1 
«. 


»     T 
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SIR  WALTER  RALEGH. 


Walter  Ralegh,  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family,  and  allied  to  the  Comtenays,  earls 
of  Devonshire,  and  other  illustrious  houses^ 
was  the  son  of  Walter  Ralegh,  Esq.  of  Fardel, 
in  the  parish  of  Comwood,  near  Plymouth, 
and  born  upon  a  farm  called  Hayes,  in  the 
parish  of  Budley,  Devonshire,  in  1552.  He 
entered  commoner  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
about  the  year  1568,  though  it  appears  that 
he  continued  but  a  short  time  at  the  universi- 
ty :  for  some  time  in  the  following  year,  ac- 
cording to  Camden,  we  find  him  in  France ; ' 
where,  Hooker  says,  ''  he  spent  good  part  of 
his  youth  in  wars  and  martial  services."  He 
served  with  the  Hugonots,  and  escaped  the 
massacre  of  St.,  Bartholomew,  by  taking  re- 
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fuge  ^ith  sir  Pliilip  Sidney,  in  the  house  of 
the  English  ambassador.  The  assertion  that  he 
became  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  after 
quitting  college,  is  disproved  by  his  own  tes- 
timony ;  for,  in  his  reply  to  the  attorney-ge- 
neral, on  his  arraignment,  he  lays  a  heavy 
imprecation  on  hims^f,  '*  if  ever  he  read  a 
word  of  law  or  statutes,  before  he  was  a  pri* 
soner  in  the  Tower." 

He  is  supposed  to  have  returned  to  England 
in  1575.  About  two  years  after,  he  served  in 
Holland  against  Don  John  of  Austria ;  and 
on  his  return  home,  accompanied  sir  Henry 
Gilbert,  his  uterine  brother,  on  an  expedition, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  plant  and  inhabit 
certain  northernparts  of  America — an  expe- 
dition, which,  though  unfortunate,  kindled  his 
spirit  of  maritime  enterprize. '  In  this  martial 
and  adventurous  life,  he  had  now  spent  ten 
years ;  yet  never  lost  sight  of  bis  own  improve- 
ment. He  slept  only  five  hours  of  the  night, 
that  he  might  regularly  devote  four  to 
study. 

His  next  military  destination  was  to  Ireland, 
where  he  was  eminently  serviceable  in  quelling' 
the  rebellion  in  1580;  and  had  the  misfortune- 
to  see  the  Spanish  prisoners  at  Smerwich  Fort 
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f)Ut  to  death  by  order  from  the  lord  lieute- 
nant; It  was  at  this  period  he  became  ac'^ 
iquainted  with  Spenser,  (as  before  mentioned) 
then  secretary  to  lord  Grey; 

About  the  year  \5S2^  he  was  admitted  to 
court,  and  employed  soon  after  in  several  em- 
bassies. A  patent  was  granted  him  by  her 
majesty>  in  1584,  for  himself^  his  heirs  and 
assigns^  to  discover  ''  such  remote  heathen 
and  barbarous  lailds,  not  actually  possessed 
by  any  christian  prince,  nor  inhabited  by 
christian  people,  as  to  him  or  them  shpuld 
teem  good,"  and  to  hold  the  same  with  all 
prerogatives,  commodities,  jurisdictions,  roy- 
alties>  privileges,  &Ci  Two  ships  were  sooh. 
after  fitted  out  for  an  American  voyage,  by 
the  direction,  as  some  say>  at  the  expence,  of 
Kalegh.  In  this  voyage,  part  of  Virginia 
was  discovered,  of  which  an  account  was 
written  by  one  of  the  captains  (Barlowe)  to 
Ralegh,  who  laid  it  before  Elizabeth. 

In  the  approaching  sessions  of  parliament, 
1584,  he  was  elected,  in  company  with  sir 
William  Courtenay,  one  of  the  knights  of  the 
Aire  for  the  county  of  Devon,  and  about 
the  same  time  receiyed  the  honour  of  knight* 
hood* 
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Early  in  15S3,  sir  Walter  projected:  a  second 
voyage  to  Virginia,  and  seven  sail  were  got 
feady  for  sea,  with  a  hundred  men  aboexd^ 
with  the  design  of  colonizing  the  country; 
but  the  expedition  failted  through  an  unlucky 
accident. 

On  the  quelling  of  the  Munster  rebellion^ 
the  extensive  territories  of  the  earl  of  J)e»* 
mond  were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  The  for- 
feiture consisted  in  the  whole  of  574,000  acresy 
of  which  Ralegh  obtained  12,000,  and  which 
he  planted  at  his  own  expence.  TTiis^  estate 
he  sold,  at  the  close  of  the  queen's  reign,  to 
Richard  Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of  Cork,  and 
which  was  the  foundation  of  that  family's  for-* 
tune.  He  was  next  appointed,  by  her  mai^ 
jesty,  seneschal  of  the  duchies  of  Cornwall 
and  Exeter,  and  lord-warden  of  the  Stanita^ 
ries,  in  Devonshire  and  Ccwnwall ;  and  in 
1586,  received  the  additional  honour  of  being 
appointed'  captain  of  the  guard,  as  also  lieu^ 
tenant-general  of  the  county  of  CornwalL  The ' 
year  following,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
lands  of  Anthony  Babington,  the  leader  of 
the  conspiracy  in  favour  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots. 

About  this  time  also,  he  was  preparing  to 
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replace  his  unsiicQessful  cokmy  ia  Vixiginia,  by 
a  new  oue,  coasistii^  of  150  men  luider  the 
command  of  Mr.  Jbhn  White,  appoiuted  go- 
vernor, and  twelve  assistants,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  charter,  and  incorporated  them  under 
the  firm — ^^  Governor  and  Assistants  of  the* 
city  of  Ralegh,  in  Virginia."  This  was  the 
fourth  voyage  to  thflt  country,  a  third  having 
been  fruitless,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  first. 

In  1587,  we  find  the  name  of  Ralegh  in 
ihe  council  of  war,  called  November  27 tb,  for 
putting  the  forces  of  the  realm  in  the  best 
posture  of  defence  against  the  celebrated  ar- 
mada. He  was  also  of  the  number  of  those 
who  equipped  vessels  at  theii*  own  charge,  to 
reinforce  the  fleet.  In  addition  to  his  other 
h(mours,  he  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  her 
majesty's  privy  chamber. 

Of  Virginia  he  had  hitherto  been  the  sole 
proprietor;  but  finding  his  difficulties  grow 
upon  Him,  having  expended  40,000j.  upon  the 
project,  he  assigned  over,  in  1589,  to  a  com- 
.pany  of  gentlemen  and  merchants  of  London, 
the  fight  of  continuing  the  plantation  with 
English  subjects,  reserving  to  himself  only  the 
^h  part  of  all  gold  and  silver  ore.    One  re- 
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Inarkable  consequence  of  these  voyages  was, 
that  some  of  the  returning  settlers  first  brought 
tobacco  into  England,  on  the  27th  of  July, 
1586. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada,  Ra- 
legh was  among  the  20,000  volunteers  who 
joined  in  the  unsuccessful  enterprise  to  place 
Don  Antonio  on  the  Crown  of  Portugal ;  in 
consideration  of  which,  he,  with  the  principal 
of  the  adventurers,  was  honoured  by  the  queen 
with  a  golden  chain.  'But  shortly  afterwards 
he  incurred  her  majesty's  displeasure,  from 
what  cause  is  not  distinctly  known,  though 
the  jealousy  of  Essex  is  «appoeed  to  hav^  ha^L 
a  share  in  it.  He  was  sent,  or  rather  banished 
to  Ireland,  where  he  visited  Spenser  at  his 
house  of  Kilcolman  ;  and  whom,  on  his  return 
and  reconciliation,  he  introduced  to  Elizabeth. 
Ralegh  succeeded  sir  Philip  Sidney  as  the  ele- 
vating friend  of  Spenser. 

Having  formed  a  design  against  the  Sps^ 
niards  in  the  West-Indies,  particularly  at  Pa- 
nama, with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  plate^ 
fleet,  the  queen  gave  him  a  commission  as  ge^^ 
neral  of  the  fleet  equipped  for  this  piirpose, 
consisting  of  thirteen  ships  and  two  men  of 
war;  which  sailed  in  February,  1591-S.    Siif 
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Walter  had  scarcely  put  to  sea,  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  letters  from  the  queen,  containing 
his  recall.  But  conceiving  his  honour  con- 
•cerned  in  the  enterprise,  he  interpreted  the 
letters  with  latitude,  and  proceeded.  He  re- 
turned, however,  without  accomplishing  the 
prime  object  of  bis  voyage  ;  and  how  incurred 
the  queen's  displeasure  on  account  of  an  amour 

# 

with  Elizabeth,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  sir 
Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  one  of  the  maids 
of  honour  to  the  queen.  Both  parties  were 
^•onfined  to  the  Tower  for  nearly  a  year ;  and 
4:he  knight  repaired  his  transgression  by  a^suc- 
•cessfiil  offer  of  his  hand. 

In  1593-4,  he  obtained  from  3ier  majesty  the 
castle  and  manor  of  Sherborne.  Here  he  ma- 
tured the  plan  of  his  first  voyage  to  Guiana^— a 
voyage  which  is  memorable  in  his  history,  as 
it  was  eventually  the  cause  of  his  destruction. 
This  expedition,  of  which  he  wrote  a  copious 
account,  he  attended  in  person ;  and  probably 
returned  to  England  late  in  the  summer  of 
1595.  In  1600,  the  government  of  Jersey  was 
conferred  upon  him,  with  a  grant  of  the  manor 
and  lordship  of  St.  Germain,  in  the  same 
island,  and  all  the  lands  and  tenements  tlierein. 

But  the  fortune  of  Ralegh  fell  with  the  death 
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of  the  queen.  The  dark  insiauations  of  Cecily 
his  rival  for  power,  succeeded  in  prejudicing 
king  James  against  him ;  and  his  noblest  ac- 
tions— the  fairest  fruits  of  his  patriotic  genius, 
were  blasted  with  the  breath  of  malice.  The 
king  had  not  been  three  months  in  England, 
before  he  was  charged  with  treason,  with  con- 
spiring with  lord  Cobham  and  others  to  de- 
throne James,  and  to  advance  Arabella  Stewart 
to  the  throne  of  England ;  to  introduce  the 
Roman  superstition.  Sec.  &c. 

This  conspiracy  is  a  state-riddle,  which  has 
never  been  solved ;  that  Ralegh  had  any  share 
in  it,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof.  But  his 
deatj;i  was  determined ;  and  after  a  trial,  per-? 
haps  the  most  disgraceful  in  our  annals,  he  was 
condemned  to  lose  his  head*  He  was,  how*? 
ever,  reprieved  by  the  king,  who  observed,  in 
respect  of  lord  Cobham's  accusation  of  him, 
the  only  evidence,  an^  which  he  subsequently 
recanted,  that  could  Cobham  have  spoken  any 
thing  against  Ralegh,  they  would  have  brought 
him  from  Constantinople  to  have  accused  him, 
His  estates  were  taken  from  him,  through  a 
flaw  paid  to  be  discovered  in  the  conveyance, 
andv transferred  to  the  infamous  minion  Somer^ 
set :  and  himself  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
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during  twelve  years — a  period,  the  best  em* 
ployed  of  his  life,  as  in  his  captivity  he  com- 
posed the  greater  part  of  his  numerous  and  va-' 
luable  works.  Prince  Henry,  between  whom 
and  Ralegh  there  subsisted  an  attachment  of 
singular  strength,  was  accustomed  to  say, 
^*  No  king  but  my  father  would  keep  such  a 
bird  in  a  cage." 

At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was  released, 
though  not  formally  pardoned.  In  the  hope 
of  repairing  his  ruined  fortunes,  he  now  get 
sail  for  Guiana ;  but  the  enterprize,  as  is 
well  known,  failed,  his  son  was  killed,  and  on 
his  return,  himself  executed,  on  the  old  sen- 
tence, at  the  instance  of  Spain.  He  was  be- 
headed in  I6I8,  and  died  with  the  same 
dauntless  resolution  be  had  displayed  through 
life. 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh  is  no  less  distinguished 
(as  a  literary  character,  than  as  an  experienced 
navigator  and  a  valorous  knight.  His  most 
extensive  work  is  his  History  of  the  World, 
first  published  in  I6l4;  but  the  best  edition 
is  the  eleventh  and  last,  edited  by  Oldys,  in 
1736,  folio.  The  work  begins  with  the  crea- 
tion, and  collects  the  flowers  of  historj'  to  the 
^nd  of  th^  second  M?icedonian  war.    Having 
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surveyed  the  three  first  monarchies  of  the  worlc}^ 
it  Jeaves  Rome,  the  fourth,  triumphant,  ahout  a 
century  and  half  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
comprehending  a  period  qf  nearly  4000  years. 
His  biographer  remarks*^"  ranking  in  that 
class  of  historians  who  prefer  the  exercise  of 
judgment  in  selection  to  that  of  genius  inT 
adoining,  his  industry  and  penetration  are 
highly  conspicuous,  and  his  style  is  the  best 
model  of  his  age.  His  superior  manner  of 
treating  Greek  and  Roman  story  has  justly 
excited  regret,  that  he  has  devoted  so  many 
pages  to  Jewish  and  Rabbinical  leai*ning,  and 
that  he  has  n/ot  permitted  himself  a  greater 
latitude,  in  those  more  fascinating  subjects.. 
If  in  Vhis  great  work  he  has,  to  use  the  words 
of  an  eminent  critic,  produced  an  historical 
dissertation^  but  seldom  risen  to  the  majesty  of 
history y  still  the  variety  of  its  learning  ^nd  the 
elegance  of  its  style,  are  sufficient  to  secure 
him  a  distinguished  r^nk  among  the  benefacr 
tors  to  our  literature." 

This  work  was  composed  during  his  impri- 
sonment in  the  Tower;  and  furnishes  an  ho- 
nourable proof  of  the  resources  he  found  ii^ 
his  own  mind,  while  oppressed  by  the  injustice 
pf  his  countrymen.    There   is   an  anecdpt$ 
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which  seems  to  imply,  that  sir  Walter  conti?- 
nued  this  history  to  his  own  times.  It  is  said,' 
that  a  few  days  before  his  death,  Ralegh  sent 
for  Wjalter  Burre,  the  printer  of  his  History, 
tp  ask  him  how  the  work  had  sold ;  who  re- 
•^  plied,  "  so  slowly  that  it  had  undone  lijm," 
Upon  which,  Ralegh  taking  a  continuation  of 
it  from  his  desk,  threw  it  into  the  fire,  saying 
to  Burre,  -^  the  second  volume  shall  undo  no 
more  \  this  ungrateful  world  is  unworthy  of  it/' 
This  anecdote,  however,  rests  on  insufficient 
authority;  and  is  supposed  by  his  biographer 
to  refer  to  Ralegh's  Breviary  of  the  History 
of  England,  or  some  other  unfinished  work, 

The  fgllpwing  list  of  his  miscellaneous  works 
I  give  from  IVfr.  Caley's  late  Life  of  him.  "  The 
collection  of  Dr.  Birch^  \n  two  volumes,  8vo, 
1751,  in  addition  to  the  tracts  relative  to 
Guiana,  and  some  smaller  pieces,  contains—- 

"  1.  Maxims  of  State,  a  Compendium  of  Gq- 
vernmciht ;  first  published  under  the  title.  The . 
prince.     Lond,  4|;o,  1642. 

^'  2.  The  Cabinet  Council ;  containing  the 

phief  arts  of  empire  and  mysteries  of  state 

discabinetted,  in  political  and  polemical  apho- 

|isms,  grounded  on  authority  and  Experience, 

-    ff\A  illustrated  with  the  choicest  examples  an^ 
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historical  observations ;  first  published  by  the 
celebrated  Milton,  in  8vo,  1658." 

I  shall  select  from  this  work  the  three  follow- 
ing chapteis,  which  contain  soqae  hints  and  ob- 
servations not  to  be  despised  even  by  statesmen 
of  modern  times. 
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Observations  infnnskdly  concei-mng  ecery  Public  State 
in  points  of  Jttsticey  Treasure^  and  War. 

The  first  concern  matter  intrinsic;  the  second 
touch  matter  extrinsic.  Matters  intrinsic  are  three : 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  managing  of  the 
treasure,  the  disposing  of  things  appertaining  to  war. 
Matters  extrinsic  are  also  three  :  the  skill  how  to 
deal  with  neighbours,  the  diligence  to  vent  their  de^ 
signs,  the  way  how  to  win  so  much  confidence  with 
some  of  them,  as  to  be  made  partaker  of  whatsoever 
they  mean  to  enterprise. 

Touching  Admtnutration  of  Justice^ 

The  good  and  direct  administration  of  justice  is  in 
all  places  a  principal  part  of  government :  for  seldom 
or  never  shall  we  see  any  people  discontented  and  de- 
sirous of  alteration,  where  justice  is  equally  admi- 
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nistered  without  respect  of  persons ;  and  in  every 
state  this  consideration  is  required,  but  most  of  all 
in  countries  that  do  front  upon  other  princes,  or 
were  lately  conquered.  Hereunto  the  prince's  vigi- 
lancy,  and  the  mEigistrate's  uprightness,  are  especially 
required :  for  oftentimes  the  prince  is  deceived,  and 
the  magistrates  corrupted.  It  behoveth  also  the 
prince  to  maintain  the  judges  and  ministers  of  jus- 
tice in  their  reputation,  and  yet  to  have  a  vigilant 
eye  upon  their  proceedings  ;  and  the  rather  if  their 
authority  do  include  equity,  and  from  their  censure 
be  no  appeal.  And  if  their  office  be  during  life,  and 
they  are  men  bom  and  dwelling  in  the  same  country, 
all  these  things  are  duly  to  be  considered  of  the 
prince  :  for  as  to  call  the  judges  into  question  is  as 
it  were  to  disgrace  the  judicial  seat;  so,  to  wink  at 
their  corruptions,  were  matter  of  just  discontent  to 
the  subject.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  prince  can- 
not do  more  than  by  his  wisdom  to  make  choic^e  of 
good  men ;  and  being  chosen,  to  hold  them  in  good- 
reputation,  so  as'  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  may 
proceed  :  for  otherwise,  great  disorder*,  contempt,  and 
general  confusion,  will  ensue  thereof.  Secondly,  he 
is  to  keep  his  eye  open  upon  their  proceedings  ;  and 
lastly,  to  reserve  unto  himself  a  supreme  power  qi 
appellation. 


\ 


i9d  nAhtoti; 

Touchiig  the  Treasure, 

^he  want  of  money  is  in  all  states  very  perilouif/ 
and  most  of  all,  in  those  which  are  of  least  strength,* 
and  do  confine  upon  nations  with  whom'^they  haveJ 
commonly  war,  or  unassured  peace ;  but  most  peril* 
ous  of  all  to  those  governments  which  are  remoter 
from  the  prince  or  place  where  they  are  to  be  re- 
lieved ^ 

The  means  to  levy  treasure  are  four.  First,  the 
customs  and  impositions  upon  all  sorts  of  mer* 
'^chandise  and  traffic^  is  to  be  looked  unto,  and  ad- 
vanced.  Secondly,  the  excessive  eating  of  usury 
must  be  suppressed.  Thirdly,  all  superfluous  charges^ 
ai^d  expences  are  to  be  taken  away.  Lastly,  thc^ 
doings  and  accounts  of  ministers  are  severally  to  be' 
examined. 

Touching  the  matter  of  custom  and  import,  there- 
of, assuredly,  a,  great  profit  is  in  every  state  to  be 
raised,  chiefly  where  peace  hath  long  continued,  and 
where  the  country  afFordeth  much  plenty  of  commo- 
dities to  be  carried  out,  and  where  ports  are  to  re- 
ceive shipping. 

The  moderating  of  interest  is  ever  necessary,  and 
chiefly  in  this  age,  by  reason  that  money  abound- 
eth  in  Europe,  since  the  traffic  into  the  Indies :  for 
such  men  a^  have  money  in  their  hands  great  plenty^ 
would  in  no  wise  employ /the  same  in  merchandise^ 


if  lawful  it  were  to  receive  the  utmost  usury,  being 
a  course  of  most  profit  and  greatest  security. 

The  taking  away  of  superfluous  expences  is  no 
other  thing  than  a  certain  wise  and  laudable  parsi-^ 
mony,  which  the  Romans  and  other  well-governed 
states  did  use.  These  expences  consist  in  fees,  al- 
lowances, and  wages  granted  to  ministers  of  little 
or  no  necessity  I'^Also,  in  pensions,  rewards,  enter- 
tainments, and  donaries,  with  small  difficulty  t»  be 
moderated^  or  easily  to  be  suppressed. 

By  -abridging  or  taking  away  of  these  needless  exr 
pences,  a  marvellous  profit  will  be  saved  for  the 
prince* ;  but  if  he  continue  them,  and  by  imposing 
upon  the  people,  do  think  to  increase  his  treasure 
or  revenue,  besides  the  loss  of  their  love,  he  may 
also  hazard  their  obedience,  with  many  other  incoor 
veniences. 

Touchifig  War» 

Whatsoever  prince  or  commonweal  is  neighbofir  to 
any  people  which  can,  will,  or  were  wont  to  offend,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  not  only  all  things  prepared  for 
defence  of  his  person  and  country,  but  also  to  fore- 
cast and  use  every  caution  and  other  diligence :  for 
the  inconveniencies  which  happen  to  government  art 

•  So  Henry  IV.  of  France,  by  putting  his  courtiers  to  board 
yriLgfi$,^Yr2i9  laid  to  make  money  with  his  teeth. 
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sudden  and  unlooked  for;  yea,  the  providence  and 
provision  required  in  this  case  ought  to  be  such,  as 
the  expences  all  other  ways  employed  must  stay  to 
supply  the  necessity  of  war. 


'     Chap.  12. 

Extrinsic  Obserxattony^  shewing  how  to  deal  with  Ne^h'' 
hour  Princes  and  Provinces  respectively,  how  to  pr&* 
vent  their  Designs,  and  decypher  their  Intendments* 

The  first  point  of  matter  extrinsic,  is  of  such 
quality,  as  being  well  handled,  procureth  great 
good,  but  otherwise  becometh  dangerous :  for  the 
proceeding  must  be  diverse,  according  to  the  diver- 
sity of  the  ends  which  the  prince  or  governor  in- 
tendeth.  For,  if  he  desire  to  continue  peace  with 
his  neighbours,  one  way  is  to  be  taken ;  but  other- 
wise, he  is  to  work  that  seeketh  occasion  to  break, 
and  to  become  an  enemy  to  one  or  more  of  his 
neighbours.  If  he  do  desire  to  live  peaceably  with 
all,  then  he  is  to  observe  these  rules  :  viz. — 

First,  to  hold,  to  continue  firmly  all  contracts  and 
capitulations. 

Secondly,  to  shew  himself  resolved  neither  to 
offer,  nor  take  the  least  touch  of  wrong  or  injury. 

Thirdly,    with   all  care   and   favour,    to  (urtheic 
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commerce  and  reciproke  traffic,  for  the  profit  of  the 
subject,  and  increase  of  the  prince's  revenue. 

Fourthly^  Covertly  to  win  so  great  confidence 
with  neighbours,  as  in  all  actions  of  unkindness 
among  them,  he  may  be  made  umpire. 

Fifthly,  To  become  so  well  believed  with  them,  as 
he  may  remove  such  diffidences  «»  grow  to  his  own 
disadvantage. 

Sixthly,  Not  to  deny  protection  or.  aid  to  them 
^tbat  are  the  weakest,  and  chiefly  49uch  as  do  and  will 
endure  his  fortune. 

« 

Lastly,  In  favouring,  aiding,  and  protecting  (dn* 
less  necessity  shdl  otherwise  so  require)  to  do  it 
mo(}erately,  so  as  those  who  are  to  be  aided,  become 
not  jealous,  and  consequently  seek  adherency  else- 
\vhere,  which  oftentimes  hath  opened  way  to  other 
wshbours  that  desire  a  like  occasion. 

•  ••^^  1    *  ...» 

Haw  to  prevent  their  Designs. 

This  point  is,  in  time  of  war,  with  great  diligence 
to  be  looked  unto ;  also,  in  time  of  peace,  to  prevent 
all  occasions  that  may  kindle  war  is  behoveful :  for 
to  foresee  what  may  happen  to  the  prejudice  of  a 
j)rince's  profit  or  reputation,  i^  a  part  of  great  wis- 
dom. The  means  to  attain  the  intelligence  of  these 
things  are  two. 

The  first  is  by  friends;  the  next  is  by  espials: 

tOL.  II.  O 
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Um  oae  <br  the  aett  p«xt  ftithful;  the  other  not  «o 
assured.. 

Th6s6  matters  are  wdl  to  b«  eonsidered :  Ufr  al- 
Wty  the  nature  of  man  desireth  nothing  more  than 
curiously  to  know  the  doings  of  oth^s,  yet  are  thosil 
things  to  he  handled  with  so  great  secrecy  and  dissi- 
nMilati(»i>  as  the  prince's  intent  be  not  in  any  wise 
suspected,  nor  the  ministers  made  odious :  for  these 
sometimes  to  win  themselves  reputation,  do  devise 
cansee  of  dififmrenco  where  no  need  is,  divining  of 
things  future,  which  prove  to  the  pri^udice  ol  th^ 
ewn  prince* 


Te  win  Con/idtnee  witk  Neighbours. 


This  is  chiefly  attained  unto  by  being  loved  and 
honoured :  for  these  things  do  work  so  many  good 
efifects,  as  daily  experience  sufficeth,  without  any 
express  example,  to.  prove  them  of  great  force. 

The  ways  to  win  love  and  trust,  is  in  all  actions 
to  proceed  justly,  and  sometimes  to  wink  at  wrongs, 
or  set  aside  unnecessary  revenges ;  and  if  any  thing 
be  done  not  justifiable,  or  unfit  to  be  allowed,  (as 
oftentimes  it  happeneth)  there  to  lay  the  blame  upost 
the  minister ;  which  must  be  performed  with  so  grelft 
shew  of  revenge  and  dissimulation,  by  reproving  and 
punishing  th^  minister,  as  the  princes  offended  mffj 


ItALlOU;  ipi 

b«  ^ati^^ed,  and  believe  that  tlie  eattse  of  nnkindneit 
proceedtd  from  tbeMe. 

Now  only  it  resteth^  thai  somewhat  should  bf 
said  touching  provi^rilon,  to  the  end  the  people  may 
Hot  be  drawn  into  despair  by  fiamine,  or  extreme 
dearth  of  victnal,  and  chiefly  for  want  of  com,  whicbf 
is  one  principal  consideration  to  be  regetrded,  accord- 
ing to  the  Italian  proverb— Po^  m  Piazza^  GivstHia 
hi  Palazzo,  mertzta  fer  hOto:  whereunto,  I  could 
wish  every  prince  of  swpreme  governor  to  be  thuf 
^indFificd,  Viz.  FacSe  dt  axdienzag  mm  faeih  de  ere" 
ienzi,  desioso  de  sfedxtuMy  easemplare  in  eoatunii  pr^pruy 
ef  inquei  de  sua  casa  tale  chevorra  gacemarey  e  noa  €i* 
ur  gacemato  da  altro ;  ke  deila  raggi&ne. 


Chap.  13. 

9b9ervMii<m§  confiitned  hf  authorities  of  Princes  and 
PrindpaHtieSf  ekaradermg  an  excellent  Prince  or 
Oovemw.  • 

Every  good  dnd  lawful  principality  is  either  elec- 

five  or  successive.     Of  them,  election  seemeth  the 

more  ancient;  but  succession,  in  divers  respects  the 

better :  fntnore  dkerimine  sumitur  princeps  quam  quce- 

titwr.    Tac. 

The  chief  and  only  endeavour  of  every  good  prince 

o  2 
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ought  to  be  the  commodity  and  security  of  the  sub- 
jects; as  contrariwise,  the  tyrant  seeketh  his  own 
private  profit  with  the  oppression  of  his  people* 
Cvcium  mm  servitus  sed  tutela  tradita  est.     Sal. 

To  the  perfection  of  every  good  prince,  two  things 
are  necessarily  required ;  viz.  prudence  and  virtue  i 
the  one  to  direct  his  doings,  the  other  to  govern  his 
life*     Rex  ens  si  rectefeceris.     Hor, 

The  second  care  which  appertaineth  to  a  good 
prince,  is  to  make  his  subjects  like  unto  himself; 
for  thereby,  he  is  not  only  honouj'ed,  but  they  also 
the  better    governed.       tacUe    imperiim    in   boms*. 
Plant, 

Subjects  ate  made  good  by  two  means;  viZa  by 

constraint  of  law,  and  the  prince's  example  :  for  ia 

all  estates,  the  people  do  imitate  those  conditloiit 

whereunto  they  see  the   prince   inclined,     Qiiicyimi 

fadunt  principesy  prcBcipere  videantur.     QuintiL 

All  'virtues  be  required  in  a  prince ;  but  justice 
and  clemency  are. most  necessary:  for  justice  it  • 
habit  of  doing  things  justly  as  well  to  himself  as 
others,  and  giving  to  6very  one  so  much  as  to  him 
appertaineth.  This  is  that  virtue  that  preserv^th 
concord  among  men,  and  whereof  they  be  called 
good.     Jus  et  ceqmtas  vincula  civitatum,     Cic. 

It  is  the  quality  of  this  virtue  also  to  proceed 
equally  and  temperately.  It  informeth  the  prince 
Qot  to  surcharge  the  subjects  with  infinite  laws  :  ^i^ 
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thereof  proceedeth  the  impoverishment  of  the  sub- 
jects and  the  enriching  of  lawyers  *,  a  kind  of  men, 
which  in  ages  more  ancient,  did  seem  of  no  necessi- 
ty. Sine  causidicis  satis  feliccs  dim  fuere  futuraqut 
nmt  urbes,     Sal. 

The  next  virtue  required  in  princes  is  clemency, 
being  an  inclination  of  the  mind  to  lenity  and  com- 
passion, yet  tempered  with  severity  and  judgment. 
This  quality  is  fit  for  all  great  personages,  but  chief- 
ly princes ;  becatise  their  occasion  to  use  it  is  most. 
By  it  also,  the  love  of  men  is  gained.  Qui  vult  reg* 
wsrty  languidd  regnnet  manHl.    Sen. 

After  clemency,  fidelity  is  expected  in  all  good 
princes,  which  is  a  certain  performance  and  obser<» 
vation  of  word  and  promise.  This  virtue  seemeth 
to  accompany  justice,  or  is,  as  it  were,  the  same ; 
and  therefore  most  fit  for  princes.  Sanctimmum  ge- 
naris  kumani  bonum.    Liv. 

As  fidelity  foUoweth  justice,  so  doth  modesty  ac- 
coinpany  clemency.  Modesty  is  a  temperature  of 
ftason,  whereby  the  mind  of  man  is  so  governed, 
as  neither  in  action  or  opinion,  he  over-deemeth  of 
himself,  or  any  thing  that  is  his — a  quality  not  coni- 
mon  in  fortunate  folk,  and  most  rare  in  princes. 
Syperbia  commune  nobilitatis  nudum.    Sal. 

*  The  author  of  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  the  duchess  oC 
Sofiblk,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Latimer's  Sermons,  saith,  that  law* 
Tin*  eovttousness  hath  almost  devouied  England* 
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This  virtue  doth  also  moderate  all  external  demoB' 
ftrations  of  insoleace,  pride,  and  arrog^ce,  aod 
therefore  necessary  to  be  known  of  princes,  and 
other,  whpm  favour  or  fortune  have  advanced. 
Impone  fcBlicitati  tuee  frcenos,  facUius  iUam  regn* 
Curt 

But  as  princes  are  to  observe  the  bounds  of  mo- 
desty, so  may  they  not  forget  the  majesty  appertain- 
ing to  their  supreme  honour,  being  a  certain  reve- 
rend greatness  due  to  princely  virtue  and  royal  state^^ 
a  grace  and  gravity  no  less  beseenaing  a  prince,  than 
virtue  itself:  for  neither  overmuch  familiarity,  bmt 
too  great  austerity,  ought  to  be  used  by  princes. 
FacUitas  autotitatemy  severitas  anwrem  minuit.    Tae. 

To  these  virtues  we  may  apply  liberality,  whidi 
doth  not  only  adorn,  but  highly  advance  the  hononr 
.due  to  princes.  Thereby  also,  the  good  will  of  mes 
is  gained :  for  nothing  is  more  fitting  a  prince's  na^ 
tute,  than  bounty,  the  same  being  accompanied 
with  judgment,  and  performed  according  to  the  laws 
of  liberality.  p€rdgre  muUi  sciunl>  dotiare  nesohmt* 
Tac. 

.  It  seemeth  also  thiit  prudence  is  net  only  fit,  but 
also,  Bmong  other  virtues,  necessary  in  a  prince: 
for  the  daily  use  tji^reof  is  in  all  human*  actions  re-^ 
quired ;  and  chiefly  in  matters  of  state  and  govern- 
ment. Prudentia  imperantis  propria  et  unica  virtm* 
Aris. 
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The  success  of  M  worliHy  proceediisgto  dotli  sbew 
that  prudence  kath  compeised  the  ^rosp^rous  evest 
of  human  actions^  more  than  force  of  anns  or  other 
power.  Mens  unA  sapiens  plurtum  vmdt  tnenm% 
£uripi. 

Prudence  is  either  natural,  or  received  from  others  i 
for  whoso  can  counsel  himself  what  is  fit  to  be  done^ 
needeth  not  the  advice  of  others ;  but  they  that  w£tnt 
luch  perfection^  and  are  nevertheless  capable,  and 
are  willing  to  know  what  ^others  inform,  ought  to 
be  accounted  wise  enough.  Laudattsstmus  est  qtti 
cmtcta  videbity  sed  laudandvs  est  is  qui  pdret  rectt  ^  ^ 
nenti,    Hesiod* 


'*  3.  The  Prerogative  of  Parliaments  in  Eng- 
land^ proved  in  a  Dialogue  between  a  Coun* 
fdlor  of  State  and  a  Justice  of  Peace;  dedi* 
cated  to  King  James^  and  first  printed  at 
Middleburg,  4to,  1628* 

"  4.  A  'Discourse,  touching  a  Match  pro- 
pounded by  the  Savoyan^  between,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  and  the  Prince  of  Piedmont  i  written 
ml6ll. 

^'  5*  A  Discourse,  touching  a  Marriage  be- 
tween Prince  Henry  of  England  and  a  Daugh- 
ter of  Savoy  j  writttn  in  l6ll* 
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^'  6.  A  Discourse,  touching  a  War  with 
Spain,  and  of  die  protecting  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  addressed  to  James  I.  and  first  published, 
with  two  more  discourses,  by  his  grandson, 
Philip  Ralegh,  Esq.  8vo,  1702. 

"  7.  A  Discourse,  of  the  original  and  funda- 
mental  Cause  of  natural,  arbitrary,  necessary, 
and  unnatural  War  ^  first  printed  in  his  Elssays, 
8vo,  1650. 

'^  8.  A  Discourse,  of  the  Invention  of  Ships, 
Anchors,  Compass,  &c. ;  the  first  Natural  Wai: ; 
the  several  Uses,  Defects,  and  SuppUeit  of 
Shipping;  the  Strength  and  Defects  of  the 
Sea  Forces  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and 
Venice ;  together  with  die  five  manifest  Causes 
of  the  sudden  appearing  of  the  Hollanders; 
^  an  unfinished  piece,  first  printed  in  his  Essays^, 
as  above. 

'*  !)•  Observations  concerning  the  Royal  Navy 
and  Sea-service.  Dedicated  to  Prince  Henrys 
and  first  printed  in  his  Essays,  as  above. 

''  10.  Observations  touching  Trade  and  Com- 
merce with  the  Hollander,  and  other  Nations, 
presented  to  King  James ;  wherein  is  proved 
that  our  sea  and  laud  commodities  serve  to 
enrich  and  strengthen  other  countries  against 
'  •urown;  printed  in  12mo,  1655. 
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'^  11.  An  Introduction  to  a  Breviary  of  the 
History  of  England^  with  the  Reign  of  King 
William  I.  entitled  the  Conqueror ;  pubtished 
in  8vo,  1^693,  by  Dr.  John  Moore,  (afterward 
bishop  of  Ely)  from  the  MSS.  of  archbishop 
Sancroft,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Moore. 

*'  12.  The  Seat  of  Government,  upheld  by 
the  two  great  Pillars  thereof,  viz.  Civil  Justice^ 
and  Martial  Policy,  which  are  framed  out  of 
Husbandry,  Merchandize,  and  Gentry  of  this 
Kingdom;  a  fragment,  first  printed  in  hit 
Remains,  l^mo,   1651. 

^^  13.  Observations  concerning  the  Causes  of 
the  Magnificency  and  Opulency  of  Cities ;  a 
fragment,  also  printed  in  his  Remains. 

^'  14.  The  Sceptic ;  founded  on  the  doctrine 
of  Pyrrho^  and  printed  in  his  Remains,  as 
above. 

'  '^  It  seems  highly  probable  that  many  of  sir 
Walter's  writings  are  yet  unpublished.  Da- 
vid Lloyd,  in  his  State  Worthies,  informs  us, 
that  Mr.  Hamden,  a  little  before  the  wars>, 
was  at  the  charge  of  transcribing  3,452  sheets 
of  Ralegh's  MSS.  as  the  amanuensis  himself 
told  him;  who  had  his  close,  chamber,  his  fire 
and  candle,  with  an  attendant  to  deliver  him  the 
•originals,  and  take  his  copies  as  fast  as  he  could 
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write  them.  I  need  not  add,  that  the  extant 
writings  of  sir  Walter,  at  that  time  unpub* 
lisbed,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  appear 
to  ^ar  a  small  proportion  to  this  quantity. 

'*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pieces  known 
and  ascribed  to  the  knight,  yet  omitted  by 
Dr.  Birch,  of  which  I  haye  been  able  to  collect 
^be  titles. 

*'  A  Report  of  the  Truth  of  the  Fight  about 
^  flie  Isles  of  Azores,  already  noticed  in  chap« 
iii:  of  this  work* 

^*  A  Relation  of  Cadiz  Action,  in  the  year 
1596,  printed  at  length  in  chap.  v«  of  this 
work* 

'^  A  Discourse  of  Tenures  which  were  before 
the  Conquest,  namely,  knight  service,  soc- 
cage,  and  frankalmoign;  and  the  effect  of 
-those  tenures,  wards,  reliefs,  heriots  escuage, 
or  warfaring  by  tenure,  reservations  of  rent 
or  victuals,  and  provisions  or  purveyors  in  the 
Saxon  times ;  that  the  same  estates  in  the 
soil  of  this  land-were  due  unto  the  subjects 
by  birthright  of  their  ancestors,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land,  before  duke  William's  time, 
namely,  to  have  land  in  fee  simple,  freehold- 
ers, copyholders,  customary  tenants,  and  vil- 
lains^  before  the  year  1066 ;  together  with  the 
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resemblaQces  or  disresemblances  of  those,  in 
outlaadisb,  ancient  or  modern^  estates ;  printed 
in  Gutch*s  Collectanea  Curiosa,  from  Tanner'n 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library..  ^ 

^^  A  Discourse,  how  War  may  be  made 
against  Spain  and  the  Indies ;  referred  to  in 
the  Discourse  touching  a  War  with  Spain,  bat 
not  known  either  in  print  or  MS. 

*' ^Memorial  touching  the  Port  Dover,  al^^ 
ready  noticed  in  chap.  v.  of  this  work. 

'^  Treatise '  of  the  West  Indies,  referred  to 
in  the  dedication  to  the  first  Guiana  Voyage, 
(see  chap  iv.)  but  not  known  either  in  print 
or  MS. 

"  Considerations  of  a  Voyage  to  Guiana, 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum.  (See  Ayscough'» 
Catalogue,  p.  692,  No.  1 133.) 

'*  Journal  of  Second  Voyage  to  Guiana ; 
MS.  in  the  Cotton  library  (Titus,  B.  viii),  being 
notes  from  which  the  Apology  was  written. 

'^  The  Present  State  of  Spain,  with  a  most 
accurate  account  of  his  Catholic  Majesty'* 
Power  and  Riches  ;  also  the  names  and  worth 
of  the  most  considerable  persons  in  that  king* 
dom ;  MS.  noticed  by  Anthony  Wood,  and  in 
Shirley's  Life  of  Ralegh. 

"  The  Present  State  of  Things,  as  they  now 
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* 

Stand  between  the  three  Kingdoms,  Tttince, 
Eoglandy  and  Spain ;  MS.  in  the  Harleian  li« 
oraiy.  (xxxviii.  B.  3.) 

*^  A  Dialogue  between  a  Jesuit  and  a  Rectt* 
santy  shewing  how  dangerous  are  their  Prin- 
ciples to  Christian  Princes ;  No.  iii.  of  Genu- 
vine  Remains  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  subjoined 
to  fitn  abridgment  of  his  History  of  the 
World,  by  Philip  Ralegh,  Esq.  only  grandson 
to  fiir  Walter,.8vo,  1700. 

"  A  Discourse  of  the  words  Law  and  Right  j 
MS.  in  the  Ashmolean  library. 

^  A  Treatise  of  the  Soul ;  MS.  in  the  same 
library. 

'  '^  A  Treatise  of  Mines,  and  the  Trials  of  Mi- 
nerals ;  MS.  noticed  by  Anthony  Wood. 

*'  A  Collection  of  Chemical  and  Medicinal 
Receipts ;  MS.  la  the  British  Museum.  (See 
Ayscough's  Catalogue,  p.  492,  No.  351).) 

*'  A  Discourse  of  the  Spaniards'  Cruelties  to 
the  English  in  Havanna ;  MS.  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  Henry,  earl  of  Clarendon. 

*'  A  Treatise  of  the  Art  of  War  by  Sea  ;  re- 
ferred to,  as  unfinished,  in  the  History  of  the' 
World,  (Lib.  v.  chap.  J,  sect.  6,)  but  not 
known  either  in  print  or  MS. 
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.  ^'  A  Discourse  of  a  Maritimal  Voyage,  and 
the  passages  and  incidents  therein,  addressed 
to  Prince  Henry,  referred  to  in  the  Observa- 
tions concerning  the  Royal  Navy  and  Sea 
Service,  but  not  known  either  in  print  or 
MS. 


*'  Certain  publications  not  entitled  to  a  place 
in^  the  above  list,  yet  to  which  sir  Walter's 
name  hath  been  appended,  are  noticed  here« 
Such  are — 

'^  A  Notable  and  Memorable  Story  of  the 
cruel  war  between  the  Carthagenians  and 
their  own  Mercenaries,  4to,  1647;  a  republi- 
cation of  the  History  of  the  World.  lib.  v. 
chap.  2,  &C- 

''  War  with  Foreign  Princes  Dangerous, 
8vo,  l65 — y  by  sir  Robert  Cotton ;  to  which 
a  head  of  sir  Walter  was  at  first  improperly 
prefixed. 

"  The  Dutiful  Advice  of  a  Loving  Son  to 
Jiis  aged  Father;. printed  in  Ralegh's  Remains, 
as  written  by  him,  but  more  probably  a  libel 
upon  him  by  one  of  his  enemies.  (See  Birch's 
Works  of  Ralegh,  Prolegomena,  p.  105.) 

^  The  Life  and  Dea^h  of  Mahomet,    the 
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Conquest  of  $pain,  together  with  the  Rising 
and  Ruin  of  the  Saracen  Empire,  12mo^  1637 ; 
an  abstract,  or  translation  of  an  abstract  made 
in  Spanish,  of  Part  I,  Book  i,  and  Part  II, 
Book  i,  of  Miguel  de  Luna's  Hii^torj  of  the 
Loss  of  Spain,  pretended  to  be  translated  from 
the  Arabic  of  Abuleactm  Tarif  Abentarique/' 


'  Such  were  the  literary  labours  of  this  won- 
derful man.  For  extent  of  knowledge  and 
variety  of  talent,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
9ian  of  his  age.  His  writings  are  fuU  of 
thought^  as  will  readily  be  believed  from  the! 
specimens  I  have  inserted.  Bat  I  am  afraid^ 
that  he  was  too  obviously  conscious  of  hia 
superiority,  and  hence  fell  a  victim  to  that 
hate  which  envy  inspired. 


(  «v  ) 
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John  Liely  yroA  bora  ia  the  Weald  of  Keat> 
about  the  year  1553.  At  the  age  of  l6,  he 
entered  at  Magdalene  College^  Oxford^  and 
in  1573^  and  157^^  took  bis  degrees  in  arts. 
In\he  university^  he  distinguished^  himself  at 
a  wii  and  a  poet^  rather  than  by  his  attention 
to  the  more  grave  and  academical  studies  of 
logic  and  philosophy. 

Having,  as  he  informs  us,  received  some  ill 
treatment  from  Oxford,  he  afterwards  remov- 
ed to  Cambridge, 

In  1579^  we  find  him  at  court,  and  a  favour- 
ite with  the  great,  through  whose  interest  he 
was  recommended  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who 
honoured  the  performance  of  several  of  hi« 
(^omedief  with  hes  presence.      Scarcely  any 
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Other  particulars  of  his  life  are  known;'  except 
that^  be  himself  intimates  he  was  ten  years  a 
public  reader  in  one  of  the  universities,  which ^ 
from  the  silence  of  Wood,  the  Oxford  anti- 
quary, we  may  infer  was  Cambridge.  We 
are  not  informed  even  of  the  time  of  his 
death;  and  Wood  only  expresses  his  belief 
that  he  was  alive  when  his  last  comedy  was 
published,  which  was  in  1597. 

The  only  known  ^rose  composition  extant 
of  Lilly,  is  a  work  divided  into  two  parts,  of 
which  the  first  is  entitled,  *'  Euphues,"  the 
second,  **  Euphues  and  his  England/'  The 
designed  tendency  of  the  book  is  moral;  and 
treats  of  the  duties  and  likewise  of  the  errors 
of  the  parent,  the  child,  the  student,  the  tra- 
veller, the  philosopher,  the  divine,  the  cour- 
tier, and  the  contemplative  or  retired  man. 
He  is  very  severe  too  against  the  follies  and 
faults  of  the  ladies;  and  satyrises  with  keen- 
ness the  libertine  manners  of  the  universities. 
He  chooses,  as  the  vehicle  of  his  satyr  and  of 
his  moral  instructions,  a  fictitious  story.  Eu- 
phues is  a  young  Athenian  of  birth  and  for- 
tune, distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  his  per- 
son, for  his  wit,  his  amorous  temperament,  and 
roving  disposition.    While  on  his  travels  at 
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Napks^  be  becomes  the  rival  of  his  friend 
PhilautHSy  in  the  love  of  Lucilla,  a  coquet^ 
who^  after  draining  bis  purse^  forsakes  him* 
Thus  jilted,  be  is  transported  with  indigna- 
tion, inveighs  bitterly  against  all  women,  and 
resolves  to  renounce  entirely  their  society, 
for  the  calmer  pleasures  of  retirement  and 
irtudy. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  he 
writes  a  long  letter,  or  rather  a  pamphlet,  to 
his  friend,  Philautus,  which  he  leaves  in  his 
study,  and  entitles,  '^  A  Cooling  Card  for 
Philautus^  and  all  Fond  Lovers." 

Philautus,  if  there  be  any  man  in  despair  to  oIh 
tain  his  purpose;  or  so  obstinate  in  his  opinion, 
that  having  lost  his  freedom  by  folly,  would  also 
lose  his  life  for  love,  let  him  repair  hither,  and  he 
shall  reap  such  profit,  as  will  either  quench  his 
•flames,  or  assuage  his  fury  ;  either  cause  him  to  re- 
nounce his  lady  as  most  pernicious,  or  redeem  his  li- 
berty as  most  precious.  Come  therefore  to  me  all  ye 
lovers,  that  have  been  deceived  by  faticy,  the  glass 
^f  pestilence,  or  deluded  by  women,  the  gate  to  per- 
dition .;  be  as  earnest  to  seek  a  medicine,  as  you  were 
eager  to  run  into  a  mischief.  *         *  * 

If  thou  perceive  thyself  to  be  enticed  wiih  their 
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wanton  glances,  or  allured  with  their  wicked  p^^f 
either  enchanted  with  their  heauty  or  enamoured 
with  their  hrayerj,  enter  with  thyself  into  this  me? 
ditation. 

What  shall  I  gain  if  I  obtain  my  purpose  f  Nay, 
rather,  what  shall  1  lose  in  winning  my  pleasure  i 
Jf  my  lady  yield  to  be  my  lover,  is  it  not  likely  sh^ 
will  be  another's  lemman  ?  and  if  she  be  a  modest 
matron,  my  labour  is  lost.  This  therefore  remain- 
eth,  that  either  I  must  pine  in  cares  or  perish  with 
curses. 

!  If  she  be  chaste,  then  is  she  coy  ;  if  light,  then  i{ 
she  impudent :  if  a  grave  matron,  who  can  woo  her 
if  a  lewd  minion,  who  would  wed  her  ?  if  one  of  th< 
vestal  virgins,  they  have  vowed  virginity ;  if  one  o 
Venus's  court,  they  have  vowed  dishonesty.  If  ] 
love  one  that  is  fair,  it  will  kindle  jealousy ;  if  on< 
that  is  foul,  it  will  convert  -  me  into  phrenzy.  1 
fertile  to  bear  children,  my  care  js  increased  ;  if  bar 
ren,  my  curse  is  augmented.  If  honest,  I  shall  fea: 
her  death  ;  if  immodest,  I  shall  be  weary  of  he 
life. 

I'o  what  end  then  shall  I  live  in  love,  seeing  al 
ways  it  is  a  life  more  to  be  feared  than  death  :  fo 
al!  my  time  wasted  in  sighs,  and  worn  in  sobs,  foi 
all  my  treasure  spent  oA  jewels,  and  spilt  in  jollity 
>vhat  recompence  shall  I  reap  besides  repentance 
What  other  reward  shall  I  have  than  reproach 
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What  oChcr  solace  than  endless  shame?  But  haply 
thou  wilt  say,  If  I  refuse  their  courtesy,  I  shall  be 
accounted  a  meacock,  a  milk-sop,  taunted  and  re- 
taunted  with  check  and  check-mate,  flouted  and  re- 
•flouted  wiUi  intolerable  glee. 

Alas,  fond  fodl !  art  thou  so  pinned  to.  their  sleeves 
that  thou  regardest  more  their  babble,  than  thine 
own  bliss,  more  their  frumps  than  thine  own  wel- 
fare ?  Wilt  thou  resemble  the  kind  spaniel,  which 
the  more  he  is  beaten  the  fonder  he  is ;  or  the  fool- 
ish ejesseyVfhich  will  never  away  ?  Dost  thou  not  know, 
that  women  deem  none  valiant,  unless  he  be  too 
•venturous  ;  that  they  account  one  a  dastard  if  he  be 
not  desperate  5  a  pinch-penny  if  he  be  not  prodigal ; 
if  silent  a  sot ;  if  full  of  words  a  fool  ?  Perversely  do 
they  always  think  of  their  lovers,  and  talk  of  them 
Beonifully,  judging  all  to  be  clowns  which  be  no 
:Courtiers,  and  all  to  be  pinglers  that  be  not  cour- 
iers. 

Seeing  therefore  the  very  blossom  of  love  is  sour, 
^  bud  cannot  be  sweet :  in  time  prevent  danger, 
feast  untimely  thou  run  into  a  thousand  perils.    •    * 

Do  you  not  know  the  nature  of  women,  which  is 
grounded  only  upon  exlremities  ?  Do  they  think  any 
.*nan  to  delight  in  them  unless  he  doat  on  themi 
Any  to  be  zealous  unless  he  be  jealous?  Any  to  be  fer- 
vent in  case  he  be  not  furious  ?  If  he  be  cleanlv,  then 
^^na  they  him  proud;  if  mean  in  appaiel,  a  sloven; 
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if  tally  a  lungis;  if  short,  a  dwarf;  if  bold,  blunt; 
if  shamefaced,  a  coward ;  insomuch  as  they  have 
neither  mean  in  their  frumps,  nor  measure  in  their 
folly.  But  at  the  first  the  ox  wieldeth  not  the 
yoke,  nor  the  colt  the  snaffle,  nor  the  lover  good 
counsel ;  yet  time  causeth  the  one  to  bend  his  neck, 
the  other  to  ope  his  mouth,  and  should  enforce  the 
third  to  yield  his  sight  to  reason.  Lay  before  thine 
eyes,  the  slights  and  deceits  of  thy  lady,  her  snatch- 
ing in  jest  and  keeping  in  earnest,  her  perjury,  her 
impiety,  the  countenance  she  sheweth  to  thee  of 
course,  the  love  she  beareth  to  others  of  Eeal,  her 
open  malice,  her  dissembled  mischief, 

O !  I  would  in  repeating  their  vices  thou  couldst 
be  as  eloquent,  as  in  remembering  them  thou  ought- 
est  to  be  penitent ;  be  she  never  so  comely,  call  her 
counterfeit ;  be  she  never  so  straight,  think  her 
crooked.  And  wrest  all  parts  of  her  body  to  the 
worst,  be  she  never  so  worthy.  If  she  be  well  set, 
then  call  her  a  boss;  if  slender,  a  hazel  twig;  if  nut- 
brown,  as  black  as  a  coal;  if  well  coloured,  a  painted 
wall ;  if  she  be  pleasant,  then  is  sht  a  wanton ;  U 
sullen,  a  clown;  if  honest,  then  is  she  coy;  if  im- 
pudent, a  harlot. 

Search  every  vein  and  sinew  of  their  disposition ; 
if  she  have  no  sight  in  descant,  desire  her  to  chount 
it;  if  no  cunning  to  dance,  request  her  to  trip  it;  if 
HO  $kiU  in  music,  proffer  her  the  lute ;  if  an  ill  gait, 
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theti  walk  with  her;  if  rude  in  speech,  talk  with  her; 
if  she  be  gag-toothed,  tell  her  some  merry  jest,  to 
make  her  laugh ;  if  pink-eyed,  some  doleful  history 
to  cause  her  to  weep  :  in  the  one  her  grinning  will 
shew  her  deformed,  in  the  other,  her  whining  like  a 
pig  half  roasted.  . 

It  is  a  world  to  see  how  eommonl}'  we  are  blinded 
with  the  collusions  of  women,  and  more  enticed  by 
their  ornaments  being  artificial,  then  their  propor* 
tion  being  natural.  I  loath  almost  to  thitik  on  their 
ointments  and  apothecary  drugs,  the  sleeking  of 
their  faces,  and  all  their  slibber  sauces,  which  bring 
queasiness  to  the  stomachy  and  disquiet  to  .the 
mind* 

Take  from  them  their  pertiwigs,  their  pdintiilgs> 
fteir  jewels,  their  rolls,  their  bolsterings,  and 
thou  shalt  soon  jerceive  that  a  woman  is  the  least 
part  of  hetselfi  When  they  be  once  robbed  of  their 
robes,  then  will  they  appear  so  odious,  so  ugly,  so 
monstrous,  that  thou  wilt  rather  think  them  ser- 
pents than  saints,  and  so  like  hags,  that  thou  wilt 
fear  rather  to  be  enchanted  than  enamoured.  Look 
in  their  closets,  and  there  shalt  thoU  find  an  apu-^ 
thecaiVs  shop  of  sweet  confections,  a  surgeon's  box 
of  sundry  salves,  a  pedlar's  pack  of  new  fangles. 
Besides  all  this,  their  shadows,  their  spots,  their 
lawns,  their  leefekies^  their  ruffs,  their  rings :  shew 
them  rather  cardinals'  courtesans  than  mude«t  ma- 
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trons,  and  more  carnally  affected  tban  moved  in- 
conscience.  If  every  one  of  these  tilings  severally  be 
not  of  force  to  move  thee,  yet  all  of  them  jointly 
should  mortify  thee. 

Moreover,  to  make  thee  the  more  strongex  to 
strive  against  these  syrens,  and  more  8ub<Je  to  de^ 
eetve  these  tame  serpents,  my  counsel  is,  that  thou' 
have  more  strings  to  thy  bow  than  one ;  it  is  safe 
Tiding  at  two  anchors ;  a  fire  divided  in  twain  burar 
€th  slowea* ;  a  fountain  running  into  maay  rivers,  iji 
of  less  force  ;  the  mi|rid  enamoured  on  two  women  it 
less  affected  with  desire^  and  less,  infected  with  de^ 
spair ;  one  love  expelleth  ajK^ther,  and  the  remen^ 
brancc  of  the  latter  quencheth  the  concupiscence  of 
the  first. 

Yet  if  thou  be  so  weak,  being  bewitched  with  theif 
wile$,  tbat  thou  hast  neither  will  to  eschew,  oaf 
wit  to  avoid  their  company^  if  thou  be  eitl;ier  so* 
wicked  that  thou  wilt  not,  or  sa  wedded  that  tboift 
canst  not  abstain  from  their  glances,  yet  at  the  leas^ 
dissemble  thy  grief.  If  thou  be  as  hot  as  the  mouat 
Etna,  fain  thyself  as  cold  as  the  hill  Caucasus }  car- 
ry two  faces  in  one  tood  ;  cover  thy  flaming  fan^y 
with  feigned  ashes ;  shew  thyself  sound  when  tho|L 
art  rotten;  let  thy  view  be  merry,  when  thy  heart  i§ 
melancholy ;  bear  a  pleasant  countenance,  with  ft 
pined  conscience ;  a  painted  sheath  with  a  leaden 
dagger :  Thus  dissembling  thy  grief,  thou  xnaysi  re* 
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jctire  thy  diibease.    Love  creepeth  ia  by  steaUh,  and 
by  stealtb  slideth  away. 

if  she  break  promise  with  thee  in  the  night, 
br  absent  herself  in  the  day,  seem  thou  carelees, 
knd  then  will  she  be  careful ;  if  thou  languisfay 
^thea  will  she  be  lavish  of  her  honour,  yea,  and 
of  the  other  strange  beast,  her  hoaesty.  Stand 
ihou  on  thy  pantoffles,  and  she  will  vail  bon- 
laet;  lie  thou  aloof,i  and  she  will  seize  on  thi^ 
lure ;  if  tkoy  pass  by  her  door,  and  be  called  back, 
either  seem  deaf  or  not  to  hear,  or  desperate,  and 
not  to  care.  Fly  the  places,  the  parlours,  the 
portals,  wherein  thiML  hast  been  conversant  with 
thy  lady ;  yea,  Philautus,  shun  the  iftreet  where  Lu- 
icilla  doth  dwell ;  least  the  sight  of  her  window  re- 
fj^w  the  $tim  vf  ihy  sorrow* 


Still  his  mind  is  not  qiiite  at  ease.  He  be- 
gins to  suspect>  that  the  censure  due  to  a  few, 
cannot  with  justice  be  extended  to  the  whole 
sex.  He  feels  a  returning  fondness  for  the 
ladies/  and  is  desirous  of  making  some  apolo- 
gy ifor  the  rashness  of  his  invective. 

And  yet,  Philautus,  1  would  not  that  all  w«men 
t^iouki  take  pepper  in  the  ndse,  in  that  I  hare  dis- 
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closed  the  legerdemains  of  a  few :  for  wdil  1  knew, 
none  will  winch  except  she  be  galled^  neither  any 
be  ofiended  unless  she  be  guilty,  Therefofe^  I  ear- 
nestly desire  thee,  that  thou  shew  this  cooling  card 
unto  none,  except  thou  shew  also  this  my  defence  unto 
them  idl.  For  although  I  weigh  nothing  the  ill-will 
of  light  house^wives,  yet  would  I  be  loth  to  lose  the 
good-will  of  honest  matrons.  Thus  being  ready  to 
go  to  Athens,  and  ready  there  to  entertain  thee, 
whensoever  thou  shalt  repair  thither,  I  bid  thee 
farewell^  and  fly  women. 


His  conscience  is  not  yet  perfectly  satis- 
fied :  for  he  further  'deprecates  the  ill-will  of 
the  fair^  in  a  direct  address  to  the  grave 
maidens  and  hone&t  matrons  of  Italy. 


In  the  second  part  of  this  Romance^  (whicb^ 
by  the  bye^  is  placed  first  in  the  edition  of 
158 1,  the  one  I  have  consulted^)  Euphues^  in 
company  with  his  friend^  makes  a  voyage  to 
England;  and  forgetting  their  ill-success  ii 
Italy,  they  both  become  deeply  enamoured  of 
the  Enj^lish  beauties.    Philautus  is  again  em- 
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barrassed  and  fretted  with  a  rivalship^  (thoqgU 
not  of  his  friend^  preaches  against  the  foliy 
of  loyie  in  his  tarn,  and  upbraids  Euphues  for 
having  abandoned  his  landable  resolution  to 
desert  the  fair  for  ever.  Euphues,  exhilarated 
by  the  sun-beams  of  beauty,  calling  one  day 
upon  his  friend,  v^ho  had  retired  that  he 
might  indulge  in  a  doleful  soliloquy  on  the 
hardship  of  his  case,  finds  him  in  solitude  and 
despondency^  and  thus  rallies  him ; 

What,  Philauttts,  dost  thou  shun  the  court  to  sleep 
in  a  comer,  as  one  either  cloyed  with  delight,  or 
having  surfeited  with  desire  ?  believe  me,  Philautusi 
if  the  wind  be  in  that  door,  or  thou  so  devout,  to  fall 
from  beauty  to  thy  beads,  and  to  forsake  the  court 
to  live  in  a  cloister,  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  should 
more  wonder  at  thy  fortune,  or  praise  thy  wisdom ; 
but  I  fear  me,  if  I  live  to  see  thee  so  holy,  I  shall 
be  an  old  man  before  I^die ;  or  if  thou  die  not  before 
thou  be  so  pure,  thou  shalt  be  more  marvdled  at 
for  thy  years,  than  esteemed  for  thy  virtues.  In 
sooth,  my  good  friend,  if  I  should  tarvy  a  year  in 
England,  I  could  lAOt  abide  an  hour  in  my  chambers : 
for  I  know  not  how  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  in  earth 
I  think  no  other  paradise,  such  variety  of  delights 
tp  allure  a  courtly  eye,  such  rare  purity  to  draw  a 


Ivell  disposed  mind,  that  I  know  not  whethei'  they 
be  iu  England  mo^e  amorous  or  virtuous ;  whether  I 
should  think  my  time  be^t  bestowed  in  viewing 
goodly  ladies,  or  hearing  godly  lessons* 

I  had  thought  txo  woman  to  excel  Livia  iii  the 
world  ;  but  now  I  see  that  in  England  they  be  all  aa 
good,  none  worse,  many  better ;  insomuch  that  I  am 
enforced  to  think,  that  it  is  as  rare  to  see  a  beautiful 
woman  in  England  without  virtue,  as  to  see  a  fair  wo-^ 
man*  in  Italy  without  pride:  courteous  they  are 
without  coins,  but  not  without  a  care ;  amiable 
without  pride,  but  not  without  courtliness ;  merry 
without  curiosity,  but  not  without  measure ;  so  that 
comparing  the  ladies  of  Greece  with  di«  ladies  of 
Italy^  I  find  the  best  but  indifferent ;  and  comparing 
both  countries  with  the  ladies  of  England,  I  acconnt 
them  all  stark  nought.        ' 

And  truly,  Phikutus,  thou  shalt  not  shrive  me 
like  a  ghostly  father,  for  to  thee  I  will  confess  in 
two  things  my  extreme  folly  ;  the  one  in  loving  Lu- 
cilla,  who  in  comparison  of  these  had  no  spark  of 
beauty,  ths  other  for  making  a  cooling  card  against 
women,  when  I  see  these  to  have  so  much  virtue  i 
eo  that  ia  the  first  I  must  acknowledge  my  judgment 
raw  to  discern  shadows,  and  rash  in  the  kttcr  to 
give  so  peremptory  sentence :  in  both  I  think  myself 
to  hav«  erred  so  much  that  I  recant  both,  being 
JBeady  to  taic  any  penance  thou  shalt  enjoin  me, 
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Irhether  it  be  a  faggot  for  heresy,  qr  a  fine  for  hypo- 
crisy. Aa  heretic  1  was  by  mine  invective  against 
women,  iNid  no  less  than  an  hypocrite  for  dissem- 
bhng  with  thee:  for  now,  Philautus,  I  am  of  thai 
mind  that  women,'— —but  PhUautus  taking  hold  of 
^is  discourse,  interrupted  him' with  a  sudden  reply^ 
as  foUoweth.  > 

Stay,  Euphues,  I  ran  level  at  the  thoughts  of  thy 
heart  by  the  words  of  thy  mouth ;  for  that  common- 
ly the  tongue  uttereth  the  'mind>  and  the  outward 
speech  bewrayeth  the  inward  spirit.  For  as  a  good 
root  is  known  by  a  %ir  bloesom,^  so  is  the  substance 
of  the  heart  noted  by  the  shew  of  the  countenance* 
I  can  see  day  at  a  little  iaok  :  thou,  must  halt  cun- 
ningly if  thou  beguile  a  cripple ;  but  I  cannot  choose 
but  laugh  to  see  tket  play  with  the  bait,  that  I  fear 
thou  hast  swallowed^  thinking  with  a  mtst  to  make 
my  sight  blind^  because  I  should  not  perteive  thy 
eyes  bleared  ;  but  in  faith,  Euphues,  1  am  now  a» 
well  acquainted  with  thy  conditions  as  with  thy  per- 
son, and  use  hath  made  me  so  expert  in  thy  deal-^ 
isgs,  that  well  thou  mayest  juggle  with  the  worldy 
but  thou  shalt  never  deceive  me.' 

A  burnt  child  dreadeth  the  Hre;  he  tibat  stumbletb 
twice  at  one  stone  is  worthy  to  break  his  shins  ^ 
thou  tnayst  happily  forswear  thyself,  but  .thou  shalt 
never  delude  me ;  I  ki^ow  thee  now  as  readily  by  thy 
visard  as  thy  visage :  it  ia  a  blind  goose  that  knoW" 


eth  not  a  fox  from  a  fern-btlsb,  and  a  foolish  fdlo^r 
that  cannot  discern  craft  from  conscience,  being  once 
cozened. '  But  why  should  I  lament  thy  follies  with 
griefy  when  thou  seemest  to  colour  them  with  deceit? 
Ahf  Euphues,  I  love  thee  well,  but  thou  hates t  thy- 
self, and  seekest  to  heap  more  harms  on  thy  head 
by  a  little  wit,  than  thou  shalt  ever  claw  off  by  thy 
great  wi^om.  All  fire  is  not  quenched  by  water ;  thou 
hast  not  love  in  a  string ;  affection  is  not  thy  slave ; 
thou  canst  not  leave  when  thou  listest.  With  what 
&ce,  EuphueS)  canst  thou  return  to  thy  vomit,  seem-« 
ing  with  the  greedy  hound  to  lap  up  that  which  thou 
didst  cast  lip  ?  I  am  ashamed  to  rehearseHhe  terms 
that  once  thou  didst  utter  of  malice  against  women, 
and  art  thou  not  ashamed  now  again  to  recant  them  f 
They  must  needs  think  thee  either  envious  upon  small 
occasion,  or  amorous  upon  a  light  cause  ;  and  then 
will  they  all  be  as  ready  to  hate  thee  for  thy  spite, 
as  to  laugh  at  thee  for  thy  looseness. 

No,  Euphues,  so  deep  a  wound  cannot  be  healed 
with  so  light  a  plaster ;  thou  mayst  by  art  recover, 
the  skin,  but  thou  canst  never  cover  the  scar  ;  thoa 
mayst  flatter  with  fools  because  thou  art-  wise,  but 
the  wise  wilt  ever  mark  thee  for  a  fool.  Then  sure 
I  cannot  see  what  thou  ^ainest,  if  the  simple  con- 
demn thee  of  flattery  and  the  /grave  of  folly.  Is, 
iky  cooling  card  of  this  property,  to  quench  fire 
ia  others^  and  to  kindle  flames  in  thee  ?  or  is  it  » 
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whet-stone  to  make  thee  sharp,  and  us  blunt ;  or  a 
sword  to  cut  wounds  in  me,  and  cure  them  in  £u« 
phues  ?  Why  didst  thou  write  that  against  them  thou 
never  thoughtest,  or  if  thou  didst  it,  why  dost  thou 
not  follow  it  ?  But  it  is  lawful  for  the  physician  to 
surfeit,  for  the  shepherd  to  wander,  for  Euphues  to 
prescribe  what  he  will,  and  do  what  he  list. 

The  sick  patient  must  keep  a  straight  diet,  tho 
silly  sheep  a  narrow  foldj^poor  Philautus  must  be* 
lieve  Euphues  and  all  lovers  (he  only  excepted)  are 
cooled  with  a  card  of  teen,  or  rather  fooled  with  a 
vain  toy.  Is  this  thy  professed  purity,  to  cry  pec- 
cavi  ?  thinking  it  as  great  sin  to  be  honest,  as  shame 
not  to  be  amorous :  thou '  that  didst  blaspheme  the 
noble  sex  of  women  without  cause,  dost  thou  now 
commit  idolatry  with  them  without  care,  observing 
as  litUe  gravity  then  in  thine  unbridled  fury,  as 
thou  dost  now  reason  by  thy  disordinate  fancy  ?  I 
see  now  that  there  is  nothing  more  smooth  than 
glass,  yet  nothing  more  brittle :  nothing  nlore  fair 
than  snow,  yet  nothing  less  firm :  nothing  more  fine 
than  wit,  yet  nothing  more  fickle.         *         •       ♦" 

Thou  art  in  love,  Euphues,  contrary  to  thine  oath, 
thine  honour,  thine  honesty  ;  neither  would  any  pro* 
fessing  that  thou  doest  live  as  thou  doest,  which  is 
no  less  grief  to  me,  than  shame  to  thee;  excuse 
thou  mayst  mak«  to  me,  because  I  am  credulous ;  but 
i^mends  to  the  world  thou  canst  not  frame,  because 


thou  art  come  out  of  Greece,  to  blaze  thy  rice  m 
England,  a  place  too  honest  for  thee,  and  thou  too 
(bdnonest  for  any  place* 


Lilly  appears  to  have  been  afl  author  much 
in  fashion  in  his  day.  Edward  Blount,  the 
editor  of  six  of  his  Comedies,  speaks  of  those 
plays  as  ''written  by  the  only  rare  poet  of 
that  time,  the  witty,  comical,  facetiously- 
quick,  and  unparalleled  John  Lilly,  master  of 
arts."  In  his  epistle  also  to  the  reader,  after 
observing  that  the  poet,  ''  was  heard,  graced, 
and  rewarded  by  queen  Elizabeth,"  he  says^ 
that  those  plays  were  published  ''  to  prevent 
oblivion  from  trampling  upon  such  a  son  of 
the  Muses,  as  tliey  called  their  darling."  And 
then  proceeds  to  assert  that  the  nation  was 
indebted  to  our  aiithor  for  a  new  English, 
which  he  taught  them  in  his  Euphues;  that  all 
the  ladies  of  that  time  were  his  scholars ;  she 
who  spokie  not  Euphueism  being  as  little  re- 
garded at  court,  as  if  she  could  not  speak 
French.  It  is  remarkable,  that  thife  asser- 
tion is  confirmed  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour  5"  in  which,  FaHace^ 
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wife  of  Deliro,  a  proud  mincing  lady,  dotes 
upon  Fastidius  Brisk,  a  spruce  affected  cour- 
tier. The  gallant  being  thrown  into  the  coun- 
ter, is  there  visited  by  Fallace;  who  concludes 
the  expressions  of  her  fondness  in  these  words : 
'^  O  master  Brisk  (as  it  is  in  Kupkues)  hard  is  the 
choice  when  one^is  compelled,  either  by  silence 
to  die  with  grief,  or  by  speaking,  to  live  with 
shame. ^^  Upon  this  passage,  we  have  the  folr 
lowing  note  by  Mr.  Whalley.  ^'  Euphnes  is 
the  title  of  a  Romance,  wrote  by  one  Lilly^ 
that  waa  in  the  highest  vogue  at  this  time. 
The  court  ladies  had  all  the  phrases  by  heart. 
The  language  is  extremely  affected,  and  like 
the  specimen  here  quoted,  consists  chiefly 
of  antitlfese^  in  the  thought  and  expression," 
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Cabon  of  Burghley,  Burleigh,  or  Burly, 
was  bom  at  Bourn  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1520. 
After  being  initiated  in  grammar  learning  at 
the  grammar  schools  of  Grantham  and  Stam- 
ford, he  was  removed^  in  1535,  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge;  and^in  1541,  entered  at 
Gray's  Inn  as  student  of  ^:be  law.  There  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  application ;  the 
fruit  of  which  was  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  constitution  of  his  country. 

On  his  introduction  at  court,  his  first  pro- 
motion was  to  the  office  of  Custos  Brevium, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
In  1547,  he  was  appointed  master  of  requests; 
and  the  year  after,  obtained  the  post  of  secre- 
tary,which  he  enjoyed  twice  in  Edward's  reign. 
He  was  knighted  and  sworn  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil in  155L    In  the  reign  of  Mary  he  lost  bis 
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office,  for  refusing  to  change  his  religion;  but 
>n  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  was  again  sworn 
>rivy  counsellor  and  secretary  of  state,  which 
>ffices  he  retained  till  his  death. 

He  obtained  also  in  156 1  the  office  of  master 
)f  the  wards.  In  1571  the  queen  created  him 
taron  of  Burleigh  $  the  year  following,  knight 
:>{  the  garter ;  iind  about  three  months  after, 
raised  him  to  the  office  of  lord  high  treasurer. 
He  had  the  additional  honour  of  being  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He 
died  in  1598>  at  the  age  of  77. 

Lord  Burleigh,  as  Mr.  Walpole  has  obsehred, 
^  is  one  of  those  great  names,  better  known 
in  the  annals  of  his  country,  than  those  in  the 
republic  of  letters." 

His  works  consist  chiefly  of  letters  and  state 
papers^ 

1.  Wlien  (as  sir  William  Cecil)  he  accompa- 
nied the  duke  of  Somerset  on  his  expedition 
into  Scotland,  he  kept  a  '^  Diary,''  which  was 
^terwards  published  by  Wilham  Patten,  under 
the  title  of  *^  Diarium  Expeditionis  Scotica^ 
Lond.  1541, 12  mo."  and  which  furnished  mate- 
rials for  an  account  of  that  war.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  reason  why  he  is  classewhby  Holin- 
^lied  among  the  English  historians. 

VOL,  II.  g 
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2.  ^'  The  first  Paper  or  Memorial  of  Sir  W. 
Cecil,  anno  primo  Eliz.**  This  is  merely  a 
paper  of  memorandums^  and  has  been  printed 
in  Somers's  Tracts. 

3.  ^*A  Speech  in  Parliament,  1592;"  first 
published  by  Strype  in  his  Annals,  and  since 
inserted  in  the  parliamentary  history^  vol.  4, 
p.  356— 365. 

4.  ^'  Lord  Burleigh's  Precepts  or  Directions 
for  the  well  ordering  and  carriage  of  ^  Man'* 
life,''  1037. 

These  Precepts  were  addressed  to  his  son 
Robert  Cecil;  and  furnish  perhaps  the  most 
curious  specimen  that  could  be  selected  of  his 
manner  as  a  writer^  of  his  personal  character, 
and  in  some  sort  of  the  character  of  the  |tge 
in  which  be  Kvcd.  The  extract  is  takea  from 
Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa,  vol.  1.  p.  47—49; 
edit.  1779- 

Son  Rpberty 

The  virtuous  ineliaatioffs  of  tby  matchless  mo* 
ther,  by  whose  tender  and  godly  care  thy  infancy 
was  governed ;  together  with  thy  education  under  so 
zealous  2^d  excellent  a  .tutor ;  puts  me  in  rather  assu- 
rance thanif^e,  that  thou  art  not  ignorant  of  that 
sunmum  honunh  whiell  is  only   able  to  make  tbce 
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bappy  as  well  in  tby  death  as  life ;  1  mean,  the 
true  knowledge  and  worship  of  thy  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer: without  which  all  other  things  are  vain  and 
miserable*  So  that  thy  youth  being  guided  by  so 
sufficient  a  teacher^  I  ihake  no  doubt  but  he  will  fur* 
nish  thy  life  with  divine  and  moral  documehts.  Yet, 
that  I  may  not  cast  off  the  care  of  beseeming  a  pa* 
rent  towards  his  child;  or  that  thou  shouldst  have 
cause  to  derive  thy  whole  felicity  and  welfare  rather 
frqm  bthers  than  from  whence  thou  reCeivedst  thy 
breath  and  being;  I  think  it  fit  and  agreeable  to  th^ 
affection  I  bear  thee>  to  help  thee  with  such  rules 
an^  advertisements  for  the  squaring  of  thy  life,  as 
are  rather  gained  by  experience  than  by  much  read^ 
ing.  To  the  ^nd,  that  entlering  i^to  this  exorbitant 
age,  thou  mayest  be  the  better  prepared  to  shun 

0 

those  scandalous  coiirs^s  whereunto  the  world,  and 
the  lack  df  experience,  may  easily  draw  thee.  And^ 
because  I  will  not  confound  thy  memory,  I  have  re- 
duced them  into  ten  precepts ;  atid  next  unto  Moses^ 
tables^  if  thou  imprint  them  in^  thy  mind,  thou  shalt 
reap  the  benefit^  and  I  the  content.  And  they  are 
these  following: 

r.  When  it  shall  please  God  to  bring  thee  to 
man's  estate^  use  great  providence  and  circumspect 
tion  in  chusing  thy  wife.  For  from  thence  will 
spring  all  thy  future  good  or  eViU  And  it  is  an  ac- 
tion of  life^  like  unto  a  stratagem  of  war>  whereia 
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a  man  csih  err  but  once.  If  thy  estate  be  good,  match 
near  home  and  at  leisure ;  if  weak,  far  off  and  c^uickly. 
Enquire  diligently  of  her  disposition,  and  how  her 
parents  have  been  inclined  in  their  youth.  Let  her 
not  be  poor,  how  generous  soever.  For  a  man  can 
buy  nothing  in  the  market  with  gentility.  Nor 
chuse  a  base  and  uncomely  creature  altogether  for 
wealth;  for  it  will  cause  contempt  in  others,  and 
loathing  in  thee.  Neithei*  make  choice  of  a  dwarf^ 
or  a  fool ;  for,  by  the  one  thou  shsdt  beget  a  race  of 
pigmies;  the  other  will  be  thy  continual  disgrace, 
and  it  will  yirke  thee  to  hoar  her  talk.  For  thou 
shalt  find  it,  to  thy  great  grief,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  fulsome  than  a  she~fool. 

And  touching  the  guiding  of  thy  house,  let  thy 
hospitality  be  moderate;  and,  according  to  the  means 
of  thy  estate,  rather  plentiful  than  sparing,^  but  not 
costly.  For  I  never  knew  any  man  grow  poor  by 
keeping  an  orderly  table.  But  some  consume  themr 
selves  through  secret  vices,  and  their  hospitality 
bears  the  blame.  But  banish  swinish  drunkards  out. 
of  thine  bouse,  which  is  a  vice  impairing  health, 
consuming  much,  and  makes  no  shew.  I  never 
heard  praise  ascribed  to  the  drunkard,  but  for  the 
well-bearing  of  his  drink ;  which  is  a  better  com- 
mendation for  a  brewer's  horse  or  a  dray-man^  than 
for  either  a  gentleman  or  a  serving-man.  Beware 
thou  spend  not  above  three  of  four  parts  of  ^  thy  re- 
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venues ;  nor  above  a  third  part  of  that  in  thy  house. 
For  the  other  two  parts  will  do  no  more  than  defray 
thy  extraordinaries,  which  always  surmount  the  or- 
dinary by  much:  otherwise  thou  shalt  live  like  a 
rich  beggar,  in  continual  want.  And  the  needy  man 
can  never  live  happily  nor  contentedly.  For  every 
disaster  makes  him  ready  to  mortgage  or  sell.  And 
that  gentleman,  who  sells  an  acre  of  l^nd,  sells  an 
ounce  of  credit.  For  gentility  is  nothing  else  but 
ancient  riches.  So  that  if  the  foundation  shall  at 
any  time  sink,  the  building  must  need  follow — S© 
much  for  the  first  precept. 

2.  Bring  ihy  children  up  in  learning  and  obe- 
dience, yet  without  outward  austerity.  Praise  them 
openly,  reprehend  them  secretly.  Give  them  good 
countenance  and  convenient  maintenance  Recording 
to  thy  ability;  otherwise  thy  life  will  seem  their 
bondage,  and  what  portion  thou  shalt  leave  them  at 
thy  death,  they  will  thank  death  for  it,  and  not 
thee.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  the  foolish  cock^r.- 
ing  of  some  parents,  and  the  over-stem  carriage  of 
others,  causeth  more  men  and  women  to  take  ill 
courses,  than  their  own  vicious  inclinations.  Marry 
thy  daughters  in  time,  lest  they  marry  themselves. 
And  suffer  not  thy  sons  to  pj^ss  the  Alps.  For  they 
shall  learn  nothing  there,  but  pride,  blasphemy,  and 
atheism.  And  if  by  travel  they  get  a  few  broken 
languages,  tha^  shall  profit  them  nothing  mo^e  tha^. 
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to  have  one  meat  served  in  divers  dishes.  Neither 
by  my  consent,  shajt  thou  train  them  up  in  wars, 
For  he  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  live  by  that  profesr 
sioii,  can  harcjly  be  an  hoqest  man  or  a  good  chrism 
tian.  Besides,  it  is  a  science  no  longer  in  request 
than  use.  For  splcliers  in  peace,  are  ]i]ce  chimneys 
in  summer, 

3.  Live  not  in  the  country  without  com  and 
cattle  about  thee.  For  he  that  putteth  his  hand  to- 
the  purse  for  every  expence  of  household,  is  like  him 
that  keepeth  water  in  ^  sieve ;  and,  what  provision 
thou  shalt  want,  learn  to  buy  it  at  the  best  hand. 
For  there  is  one  penny  saved  in  fpur,  betwixt  buy- 
ing in  thy  need,  and  when  the  markets  and  seasons 
serve  fittest  for  it.  Be  not  sei^ved  with  kinsmen  or 
friends,  or  men  intreated  to  stay;  for  they  expect 
much  and  do  little:  nor  with  such  as  are  amorous, 
for  their  heads  are  intoxicatec).  And  keep  rather  two 
too  few,  than  one  too  many.  .  Feed  them  we|I,  an4 
pay  them  with  the  most ;  and  then  thpu  mayest  bold- 
ly^ require  service  at  their  hands. 

4.  Let  thy  kindred  and  allies  be  welcome  to  thy 
bouse  and  table.  Grace  them  with  thy  countenance, 
and  farther  them  in  all  honest  actions :  for  by  this, 
meiuis  thou  shalt  so  double  the  band  of  nature,  a^ 
thoq  shalt  find  them  so  many  advocates  to  plead  aii 
apology  for  thee  behind  thy  back.  But  shake  off 
^hose  glow-worms;  i  meap^  parasites  and  sycophant?, 
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v^lio  win  fctd  and  fawn  upon  tliee  in  the  summer  of 
prosperity,  but,  in  an  adveme  storm,  they  will  shel* 
ter  thee  no  more  than  an  arbour  in  winter. 

5.  Beware  of  suretyship  for  thy  best  friends.  He 
that  payeth  another  man's  debts,  seeketh  his  own 
decay.  But,  if  thou  canst  not  otherwise  chuse, 
rather  lend  thy  money  thyself  upon  good  bonds,  al- 
though thou  borrow  it.  So  shalt  thou  secure  thyself 
aud  pleasure  thy  friend.  Neither  bont>i^  money  of 
a  neighbour,  br  a  friend,  but  of  a  stranger,  where 
paying  for  it,  thou  shalt  hear  no  more  of  it.  Other- 
wise thou  shalt  eclipse  thy  credit,  lose  thy  freedom, 
and  yet  pay  as  dear  as  to  another.  But  in  borrow- 
ing of  money,  be  precious  of  thy  word :  for  he  that 
hath  care  of  keeping  days  of  payment  is  lord  of 
another  man's  purse. 

6.  Undertake  no  suit  against  a  poor  man  without 
.  receiving  muc.h  wrong :    for-  besides  that  thou  mak- 

est  him  thy  compeer ;  it  is  a  base  conquest  to  tri- 
umph where  there  is  small  resistance.  Neither  ^at- 
.  tempt  law  against  any  man  before  thou  be  fully  re- 
solved that  thou  hast  right  on  thy  side;  and  then 
spare  not  for  either  money  or  pains :  for  a  cause  or 
two  so  followed,  and  obtained,  will  free  thee  from 
suits  a  great  part  of  thy  life.       ' 

7.  Be  sure  to  keep  some  great  man  thy  friend, 
but  trouble  him  hot  for  trifles.  Compliment  him 
often  with  many    yet  small   gifts,   and    of  littli 
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charge*  And  if  thou  hast  cause  to  bestow  any  great 
gratuity,  let  it  be  something  which  may  be  daily  in 
sight;  otherwise,  in  this  ambitious  age,  thou  shalt 
remain  like  a  hop  without  a  pole,  live  in  obscurity, 
and  be  made  a  foot-b£^l  for  every  insulting  compa-r 
nion  to  spurn  at. 

8.  Towards  thy  -superiors^  be  humble,  yet  ge- 
nerous. With  thine  equals,  familiar,  yet  respec- 
tive. Towards  thy  inferiors  shew  much  humanity, 
and  some  familiarity :  as  to  bow  the  body ;  stretch 
forth  the  hand ;  and  to  uncover  the  head ;  with  such 
like  popular  compliments.  The  first  prepares  thy 
way  to  advancement.  The  second  makes  thee  known 
for  a  man  well  bred,  The  third  g?ti|is  a  good  report; 
which,  ortce  got,  is  easily  kept.  For  right  humanity 
takes  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
es  they  are  easilier  gained  by  unprofitable  curtesies 
than  by  churlish  benefits,  Yet  I  advise  thee  not  to 
affect,  or  neglect,  popularity  too  much.  Serfc  not 
to  be  Essex,  shun  to  be  Ralegh, 

9.  Trust  not  any  man  with  thy  life,  credit,  or 
estate:  for  it  is  meye  folly  for  a  man  to  enthral 
himself  to  his  friend,  as  though,  occasion  being  of- 
iered,  he  should  not  dare  to  become  the  enemy. 

10.  Be  not  scurrilous  in  conversation,  nor  satyr 
rical  in  thy  jests.  The  one  will  make  thee  unwel- 
come to  all  company ;  the  other  pull  on  quarrels, 
find  get  thee  hatred  of  thy  best  friends.     For  §ush 
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pkious  jests  (when  any  of  them 'savour  of,  truth) 
leave  a  bitterness  in  the  minds  of  those  which  are 
touched.  And,  albeit,  I  have  akeady  pointed  at 
this  inclusively ;  yet  I  thijik  it  necessary  to  leave  it 
to  thee  as  a  special  caution,  Because  I  have  seen 
n^any  so  prone  to  quip  and  gird,  as  they  wquld  ra- 
ther Zee^p  their  friend  than  their  jest.  And  if  per- 
chance their  boiling  brain  yield  a  quaint  scoff,  they 
will  travail  to  be  delivered  of  it  as  a  woman  with 
child-  These  nimble  fancies  are  but  the  froth  of 
wit. 


His  remaining  works  are, 

5.  '^  A  Meditation  on  the  Death  of  his  La- 
dy  ;*'  printed  by  Mr.  Ballard,  in  his  Memoirs 
of  British  Ladies. 

6.  He  was  also  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  a  pamphlet,  in  defence  of  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  tbe  Roman  Catholics,  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  intitled^  *'  The  Ex- 
ecution of  Justice  in  England  for  maintenance 
of  Public  and  Christiau  Peace  against  certain 
Stirrers  of  Sedition,  and  Adherents  to  the 
Traitors  and  Enemies  of  the  Realm,  without 
any  Persecution  of  th^m  for  Questions  of  Re- 
ligion, as  is  falsely  reported/'  &c.  London, 
1583.    Second  editioBi. 
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?•  Other  political  pieces  have  been  also 
atfriboted  to  him,  particularly  the  celebrated 
libel^  intitled,  *^  Leicester's  Commoawealth." 
But  there  is  no  prpof  that  the  reference  of  this 
last  piece  to  him  is  correct. 

8.  A  great  number  of  lord  Burleigh's  Let* 
ters  are  still  extant  in  various  places.  Thirty* 
three  are  printed  in  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa ; 
three  in  Howard's  Collections;  and  many 
others  in  Forbes's,  Haynes's,  and  Murdin's 
State  Papers.  Haynes's  Collection,  publish^, 
ed  in  1740,  extends  from  the  year  1542  to 
1570;  Murdin's,  which  appeared  in  1759i 
from  1571  to  1596  ;  both  of  which  collections 
throw  great  light  on  the  transactions  of  the 
period  to  w^ich  they  relate,  particularly,  the 
whole  course  of  the  proceedings  relative  to 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  are  fully  laid  open/  Dr, 
Birch,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Queea 
Elizabeth,  has  also  given  extracts  from  seve» 
ral  letters  of  lord  Burleigh,  which  are  among 
the  original  papers  of  Mr,  Anthony  Bacon, 
In  the  NugiB  Antiqiuc  is  likewise  a  Letter  of 
Advice,  written  by  his  lordship,  in  1578,  to 
Mr.  Harrington  (afterwards  sir  John  Harring-^ 
ton)  then  a  student  at  the  university  of  Cam* 
fridge.    In  the  earl  of  Hardwicke's  Miscella* 
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peous  State-Papers,  besides  a  nnmber  of  let- 
ters addressed  to  Cecil,  there  are  sevea  of  his 
own  writing.  Moreover,  his  unpublished  pa^ 
pers  are  still  i^iumerous ;  and  are  to  be  found 
in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  libraries  of  the 
fcarls  of  Salisbury,  Hardwicke,  and  of  the  mar-r 
quis  of  Landsdown. 

The  character  given  of  this  eipinent  states4> 

man  by  Hume  seems  to  be  unexceptionable, 

and  is  w^arranted  by  the  preceding  extract^ 

^'  I^oid  Burleigh,  (says  he,)  died  in  an  advance 

ed  age;  and   by  ^.  rare  fortune,  was  equally 

^regretted  by  his   sovereign  and   the   people. 

He  had  risen  gr^^dually  from  smaU  beginnings, 

by  the  mere  force  of  merit ;  and  though  his 

authority  was  never  entirely  absolute,  or  unr 

controled  with  the  queen,  be  was  still,  during 

the  course  of  nearly  foirty  years,  regarded  a^ 

her  minister.     None  of  her  other  inclinations 

or  affections  could  ever  overcome  her  confir 

dence  in  so  useful  a  counsellor;  aud  as  he  had 

had  the  generosity  or  good  sense  to  pay  assi-r 

duous  court  to  her,  during  her  sister's  reign, 

when  it  was  dangerous  to  appear  her  friend, 

^he  thought  herself  bound  i^n  gratitude,  whei^ 

she  mounted  the  throne,  to  persevere  in  her 

^Uachjftents  to  hiin.    He  seems  not  ^o  havp 
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possessed  any  shining  talents  of  address^  elo- 
quence, or  imagination ;  and  was  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  solidity  of  understanding,  pro- 
bity of  manners,  and  indefatigable  applica- 
tion to  business :  virtues,  which  if  they  do  not 
always  enable  a  man  to  rise  to  high  stations, 
do  certainly  qualify  him  best  for  filling  them* 
Of  all  the  queen's  ministers  he  was  the  only 
one  who  left  a  considerable  fortune  to  his 
posterity;  a  fortune  not  acquired  by  rapine 
or  oppression,  but  gained  by  the  regular  pro- 
fits of  his  offices,  and  preserved  by  fruga-r 
lity." 
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John  Stow,  historian  and  antiquarian,  son  of 
Thomas  Stow,  of  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  Lon-* 
don,  was  born  about  the  year  1525.  At  the 
out-set  in  life,  he  was  a  taylor,  the  profession 
of  his  father.  He  early  manifested  great  cu- 
riosity relative  to  history,  and  particularly  the 
history  of  England,  the  study  of  which  he 
prosecuted  to  the  almost  total  neglect  of  hia 
business. 

About  the  year  1560,  he  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  composing  his  *^  Annals ;"  and  that  he 
might  proceed  with  the  less  interruption,  he 
abandoned  his  trade,  and  employed  himself 
entirely  in  the  collection  ©f  materials-  For 
this  purpose,  he  perused  all  the  writers,  whe- 
ther printed  or  MS.  from  whom  any  thing 
could  be  gleaned;  and  searched  into  records, 
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charters,  and  other  original  instruments ;  tra- 
velling on  foot  to  the  cathedral  qhurches,  and 
other  antiquarian  repositaries,  and  not  only 
read,  but  eagerly  bought  up  whatever  was  to 
be  had  of  hisjtories,  chronicles,  &c.  some  of 
which  he  found  written  on  paper,  and  others 
on  parchment.  In  this  manner,  by  the  year 
1568,  he  had  amassed  a  great  stock  of  books 
and  manuscripts;  and  the  value  of  his  libraxy 
was  enhanced,  by  its  possessing,  not  merely 
ancient  authors>  but  original  charters,  regis- 
ters, and  chronicles  of  particular  places*  The 
books  he  was  unable  to  purchase,  or  otherwise 
procure,  he  took .  the  trouble  to  transcribe^ 
Six  volumes  of  collections  which  he  had  thus 
Copied>  he  transferred  to  Camden,  who  In  con- 
sideration of  the  favour^  allowed  him  eight 
pounds  a  year  for  life.  -. 

Living  at  the  period  of  the  dispersion  of 
libraries,  consequent  upon  the  abolition  of  the 
monasteries.  Stow  had  doubtless  great  faciU^ 
ties  for  making  his  collection,  and  it  appears, 
that  he  availed  himself  of  them  to  the  utmost* 
TKe  purchase  of  MSS.  however,  was  so  expen- 
sive, and  the  emolument  he  derived  from  it 
comparitively  so  inconsiderable,  that  he  was 
once  on  the  point  of  abandoning  bis  favorite 
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pursuit,  and  of  returning  to  his  formier  trade^ 
when  he  fortunately  received  encouragement 
and  assistance  from  the  elevating  patronage  of 
Dr.  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  zea- 
lous promoter  of  the  study  of  antiquities. 
In  such  antiquarian  investigations,  he  expend- 
ed his  patrimonial  estate,  and  was  forced,  at 
the  close  of  life,  to  submit  to  the  receipt  of  a 
collection  made  for  his  relief.  He  died  ia 
1605. 

1.  His  first  publication  was  **  A  Summary 
of  the  Chronicles  of  England,  from  the  com« 
ing  in  of  Brute*  to  his  own  time."  This  work 
was  undertaken  nt  the  request  of  lord  Robert 
Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicester,  and  ori- 
ginated in  the  following  circumstance.  In  the 
year  1562,  Stow,  while  in  pursuit  of  rare  and 
and  curious  MSS.  accidentally  naet  with  a 
tract  written  by  Edmund  Dudley,  his  lord- 
ship's grandfather,  intitled,  *^  The  Tree  of  the 
Commonwealthf,"  dedicc^ed  to  Henry  VIII. 

*  In  Tttf  remark  at  the  end  of  Holmshed^s  article,  I  havt 
stated,  from  some  strange  inadveitence,  not  through  neglect  of 
prerious  examination,  that,  with  that  ohronicler  fable  die*. 
The  story  of  Brute  is  retaine4  also  by  Stow. 

f  The  book  here  mentioned  was  written  by  Dudley,  while  pri- 
soner in  the  Tower,  in  the  fiist  year  of  Heniy  VIII,  on  account  of 
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Stow  retained  the  original  MS.  but  transcribed 
a  fair  copy,  which  he  presented  to  his  lord- 
ship, who  requested  him  to  compile  a  work  of 
the  same  nature.  Hence  resulted  this  Sum- 
mary. It  was  reprinted  in  1373,  8vo,  with 
additions. 

2.  Stow  n^xt  undertook  the  laborious  task, 
'^  The  survey  of  London.*'  It  was  first  pub^ 
lished  in  1598,  and  reprinted  in  his  life- time, 
1603. 

I  shall  select  a  few  short  extracts  from  this 
work,  which  relate,  first>  to  the  early  institu- 

the  oppressions  and  extortions,  of  Which  (together  with  Empsom) 
he  had  been  guilty,  as  instrument  of  Henry  VII.  The  objects 
of  the  work,  the  author  himself  explains  thus:  *'  The  effect 
of  this  treatise,  (says  he,)  .consisteth  in  three  especial  points. 
First,  remembrance  of  God,  and  the  faithful  of  his  holy 
church,  in  which  every  christian  prince  had  need  to  begin. 
Secondly,  of  some  conditions  and  demeanors  necessary  in 
every  prince,  both  for  his  honour  and  assurity  of  his  continu- 
ance. Thirdly,  of  the  tree  of  the  commonwealth,  which, 
touched  people  of  every  degree,  of  the  conditioi^  and  4emea<* 
nors  they  should  be  of.**  The  book  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  not  merely  as  an  employment  for  his  thoughts  in  soli- 
tude, but  in  the  hope  that  it  might  gain  him  favour  with  Henry» 
and  be  instrumental  in  extricating  tiim  from  his  difficulties. 
It  did  not  reach  the  hands  of  his  majesty,  and  the  author  was 
beheaded  (with  Empsom)  the  same  year.  The  work  was  much 
talked  of,  and  read  by  many,  though  never  printed.  Scvcra! 
MS.  copies  of  it  still  exist  in  libraries. 


iioUs  of  learning ;  and  secondly^  to  some  of 
the  diversions^  &c«  prevalent  among  our  an« 
cestors. 

In  the  reign  of  Kitig  Stephen,  and  of  HeUry  II* 
saitk  Fitz^Stephen*,  there  were  in  London  three 
principal  churches,  which  had  famous  schools,  either 
by  privilege  and  ancient  dignity,  or  by  favour  of 
some  particular  persons,  ^as  of  doctors^  which  were 
counted  notable  and  renowned  for  knowledge  in  phi* 
losophy  :  and  there  were  oth€;r  inferior  schools  also* 

Upon  festival  days,  the  masters  made  solemn 
meetings  in  the  churches,  where  their  scholars  dis- 
puted logically  and  demonstratively ;  some  bringing 
Enthymems,  others,  perfect  Syllogisms  ^  isomc  dis* 
puted  for  shew,  others  to  trace  out  the  truth :  and 
cunning  sophisters  were  thought  brave  scholars^ 
when  they  flowed  with  words :  others  used  fallacies* 
Rhetoricians  spoke  aptly  to  persuade,  observing  the 
precepts  of  art^   and  omitted  nothing  that  might 

*  Fi^-Stephen  was  descended  of  Norman  nobility,  and 
bom  in  London ;  and  subsequently  became  monk  of  Canter* 
bttiy.  Besides  many  other  works,  be  wrote  a  description  of 
London  in  Latin,  a  smaU  tract  about  10  pages  4to,  which  was 
transited  by  Stow,  and  addct^  ta  his  Survey.  In  his  time  it  ap- 
pears, that  thefe  were  13  conTcntual^  and  iso  parochial 
chun;hes  in  London;  dn  which  Fuller  remarks,  that  ''thoii|^ 
thcft  be,  at  this  day,  mort  bodies  of  roen^  thert  be  ffvrer 
houses  of  God  tlMtciii.*!    He  floriihcd  about  119^. 
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serve  their  purpose.  The  boys  of  divers  schools  did 
cap  or  pot  verses,  and  contended  of  the  principles 
of  grainmar. 

There  were  some,  which,  on  the  other  side,  with 
epigrams  and  rhymes,  nipping  and  quissing  their 
fellows,  and  the  faults  of  others,  though  suppressing 
their  names,  moved  thereby  much  laughter  among 
their  auditors. 

•  Hitherto  Fitz-Stephen,  for  schools  and  scholars, 
and  for  their  exercise  in  the  city  in  his  days.  Since 
which  time,  as  to  me  it  seemcth,  by  increase  of  col- 
leges, of  students  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  frequenting  of  schools  and  exercising 
of  scholars  in  the  city  as  had  been  accustomed, 
very  much  decreased. 

The  three  principal  churches,  which  had  these  fa« 
mous  schools  by  privileges,  xAust  needs  be  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  St.  Paul  for  one ;  seeing  that  by  a 
general  council,  holden  in  the  year  of  Christ  117^» 
at  Rome,  in  the  patriarchy  of  Lateran,  it  was  de- 
creed, '  That  every  cathedral  church  should  have  its 
schoolmaster,  to  teach  poor  scholars,  and  others, 
as  had  been  accustomed ;  and  that  no  man  should 
take  any  reward  for  licence  to  teach.' 

The  second,  as  most  ancient,  may  seem  to  have 
been  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  at  Westminster  ; 
^Thereof  Ingulphus,  abbot  of  Crowland,  in  the  reign 
x>f  William  the  Conqueror,  writeth  thus : 
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*  I  Ingulpbus,  an  humble  servant  of  God,  born 
of  English  parents,  in  the  most  beautiful  city  of 
London,  for  to  attain  learning,  was  first  put  to  West*> 
minster,  and  after  to  study  at  Oxford,'  &c* 

And  writing  m  praise  of  queen  Edgitha,  wife  to 
Edward  the  Confessor : 

*  I  have  seen  her,  (saith  he,)  often,  when,  being 
but  a  boy,  I  came  to  see  my  father,  dwelling  in 
the  king's  court;  and  often,  coming  from  schoo}^ 
when  I  met  the  queen,  she  would  oppose  me  touch- 
ing my  learning  and  lesson,  and,  falling  from  gram- 
mar to  logic,  wherein  she  had  some  knowledge, 
she  would  subtlely  conclude  an  argument  with 
me ;  and  by  her  handmaiden,  give  me  three  or  four 
pieces  of  money,  and  send  me  unto  the  palace, 
where  I  should  receive  some  victuals,  and  then  b« 
dismissed.' 

The  third  school  seemeth  to  have  been  at  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Saviour,  atBermondsey  in^Southwark. 
For  other  priories,  as  of  St.  John  by  Smithfield,  St. 
Bartholomew  in  Smithfield,  St.  Mary  Overy  in 
Southwark,  and  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity  by  Aldgate, 
were  all  of  later  foundation :  and  the  friaries,  col- 
leges, and  hospitals,  in  this  city,  were  raised  since 
them,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  HI,  and  Edward  I,  H, 
and  HI,  &c.  All  which  houses  had  their  schools, 
though  not  so  famous  as  these  first  nanfed. 

But,  touching  schools  more  lately    advanced  in 
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this  city;  I  read,  that  king  Henry  V,  having  sup- 
pressed the  priories  aliens,  whereof  some  were 
about  London ;  namely,  one  hospital  called,  Our  Lady 
of  Rmncivaly  by  Charing-Cross  ;  one  other  hospital 
in  Holbom ;  one  other  without  Cripplegate,  and  the 
fourth  without  Aldersgate;  besides  others  that  are 
now  worn  out  of  memory,  and  whereof  there  is  no 
monument  remaining,  more  than  Rouncival^  con'- 
verted  to  a  brotherhood  which  continued  till  the  reigs 
ot  Henry  VHI,  or  Edward  VI.  This,  I  say,  and 
other  of  their  schools  being  broken  up]  and  ceas- 
ed, king  Henry  VI,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  reigi^ 
by  patent  appointed,  ^that  there  should  be  in  London^ 
grammar  schools,  besides  St.  Paul's,  at  St.  Martin's 
Le  Grand ;  St.  Mary  Le  Bow  in  Cheap  ;  St.  Don-^ 
Stan's  in  the  West;  and  St.  Anthon/s.  And,  in 
the  next  year,  to  wit,  1304,  the  said  king  ordained 
by  parliament,  that  four  other  grammar  schools 
should  be  erected ;  to  wit,  in  the  parishes  of  St.  An- 
drew in  Holbom ;  Alhallows  the  Great  in  Thames- 
street  ;  St.  Peter's  upon  Cornhill ;  and  in  the  hospi- 
tal of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeons  in  West  Cheap.  Since 
the  which  time,  as  divers  schools  by  suppressing  of 
religious  houses  whereof  they  were  members  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  have  been  decayed;  so  again 
have  some  others  been  newly  erected  and  founded 
for  them ;  as,  namely,  St.  Paul's  school,  in  place  of 
an  old  ruined  house,  was'  built  in  most  ample  nuui* 
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ner,  and  largely  endowed  in  the  year  1512,  by  John 
Collet,  doctor  of  divinity,  and  dean  of  Paul's,  for  JL5S 
]poor  men's  children ;  for  which  there  was  ordained  a 
master,  surmaster,  or  usher,  and  a  chaplain. 

Again,  in  the  year  1553,  after  the  erection  of 
Christ^s  hospital,  in  the  late  dissolved  house  of  the 
Grey  Friars,  a  great  number  of  poor  children  being 
taken  in,  a  school  was  ordained  there  at  the  citizens' 
charges. 

Also,  in  the  year  156l,  the  merchant-taylors  of 
luondon  founded,  one  notable  free  grammar  school  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence  Poutney,  by  Candlewick* 
street ;  Richard  Hills,  late  master  of  thftt  company, 
having  given  500/.  towards  the  purchase  of  a  house 
called  the  Manor  of  thel{t)se,  sometime  the  duke  of 
Buckingham's. 

Of  these  schools  more  will  be  spoken  in  a  proper 
chapter. 

As  for  the  meeting  of  school-masters  on  festival 
days,  at  festival  churches,  and  the  disputing  of  their 
scholars  logically,  &c.  hereof  I  have  before  spoken, 
the  same  wtis  long  since  discontinued.  But  the  ar* 
foing  of  the  school-boys  about  the  principles  of 
grammar,  hath  been  continued  even  till  our  tKhie : 
for  I  myself,  in  my  youth,  have  yearly  seen,  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  apostle,  the  scholars  of 
divers  grammar  schools  repair  unto  the  church-yard 
<rf  St.  Bartholomew,  the  priory  in  Smithfield,  whjsre 
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upon  a  bank  boarded  about  under  a  tree,  some  one 
scholar  hath  stepped  up,  and  there  hath  opposed  and 
answered,  till  he  were  by  some  better  scholar  over- 
come and  put  down :  and  then  the  overcomer,  tak- 
ing  the  place,  did  like  as  the  first;  and  in  the  end, 
the  best  opposers  and  answerers  had  rewards ;  which 
I  observed  not.  But  it  made  both  good  school-masters, 
and  also  good  scholars,  diligently  against  such  times, 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  obtaining  of  this  gar- 
land. 

I  remember  there  repaired  to  these  exercises, 
amongst  others,  the  masters  and  scHolars  of  the 
free-schools  of  St  Paul's  in  London,  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Westminster,  of  sir  Thomas  Aeon's  hospital,  and 
of  St.  Anthony's  hospital ;  whereof  the  last  named 
commonly  presented  the  best  scholars,  and  had  the 
prize  in  those  days. 

This  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  being  surrendered 
to  Henry  VIII.  those  disputations  of  scholars  in  that 
place  surceased,  and  were  again  only  for  a  year  or 
two,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  revived  in  the 
cloister  of  Christ's  Hospital,  where  the  best  scho- 
lars then  still  of  St.  Anthony's  school,  howsoever  the 
same  be  now  fallen,  both  in  number  and  estimation, 
wctc  rewarded  with  bows  and  arrows  of  silver,  given 
to  them  by  sir  Martin  Bowes,  goldsmith. 

Nevertheless,  howsoever,  the  encouragement  fail- 
ed;  the  scholars  of  Paul's,  meeting  with  them  of  St 
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Antbony^s,  would  call  them  St.  AnthoA/s  pigs; 
and  they  again  would  call  the  tthers  pigeons  of  Paul's, 
because  many  pigeons  were  bred  in  PauFs  church, 
and  St.  Anthony  was  always  figured  lyith  a  pig  fol- 
lowing him;  and  mindful  of  the  former  usage,  did, 
for  a  long  season,  disorderly  in  the  open  street  pro- 
voke one  another  with,  salve :  salve  tu  quoque.  Pla* 
cet  tibi  mecum  disputare  9  Placet,  And  so,  proceeding 
from  this  to  questions  in  grammar,  they  usually  fell 
from  words  to  blows,  with  their  satchels  full  of 
books,  many  times  in  so  great  heaps,  that  they 
troubled  the  streets  and  passengers ;  so  that  finally 
they  were  restrained,  with  the  decay  of  St.^nthony's 
school. 

Out  of  this  school  have  sprung  divers  famous 
persons ;  whereof,  although  time  hath  buried  the 
names  of  many,  yet  in  my  own  remembrance,  may 
be  numbered  these  following:  viz.  sir  Thomas 
More,  knight,  lord  chancellor  of  England ;  Dr.  Ni* 
cholas  Heath,  sometime  bishop  of  Rochester,  after 
of  Worcester,  and  lastly,  archbishop  of  York,  and 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  Dr.  John  Whitgift, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  and  after,  archbishop  of  Can*- 
'  terbury. 
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Of  Sports  and  Pastimes  f 

Rtprescniation  (f  Miracles, 

London,  instead  of  common  interlades  belonging 
to  the  theatre,  hath  plays  of  a  more  holy  subject  j 
representations  of  those  miracles  which  the  holy 
confessors  wrought,  or  of  the  sufferings,  ^wherein  the 
glorious  constancy  of  mart3rrs  did  appean 


Of  Cock^^hting  and  BdU 

Moreover,  that  we  may  begin  with  the  school  of 
youth,  seeing  once  we  were  all  children :  yearly  at 
Shrove-tide,  the  boys  of  every  school  bring  fighting- 
cocks  to  their  masters,  and  s^ll  the  forenoon  is  spent 
at  school,  to  see  these  cocks  fight  together.  After 
dinner,  all  the  youth  of  the  city  goeth  to  play  at  ball 
in  the  fields ;  the  scholars  of  every  study  have  their 
balls*  The  practise^s  also  of  all  trades  have  every 
one  their  ball  in  their  hands.  The  aQcienter  sort, 
the  father's  and  the  wealthy  citizens,  coqie  on  horser 
back  to  see  these  youngsters  contending  at  their 
pport,  with  whom,  in  a  manner,  they  particips^te 

b^  motiop;  stirring  tbeir  qytq  natural  be^t  v^  tb^ 
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view  of  the  active  youth,  with  whose  mirth  ^d  li* 
berty  they  seem  to'  communicate^ 


Sports  in  Lentf 

Every  Sunday  in  letit,  after  dinner,  a  company  of 
youpg  men  ride  out  into  the  fields  on  horses  which 
are  fit  for  war,  and  principal  runners:    every  one   ' 
among  them  is  taught  to .  run  the  rounds  with  his 
horse. 

The  citizens'  sons  issue  out  through  the  gates  by 
troops,  furnished  with  lances,  and  warlike  shields ; 
the  younger  sort  have  their  pikes  not  headed  with 
iron,  where  they  make  a  representation  of  battle, 
^nd  eicercise  a  skirmish,  There  resort  to  this  exer^ 
cise  many  courtiers,  when  the  king  lies  ne^r  hand, 
and  young  striplings  out  of  the  families  of  barons  and 
great  persons,  which  have  not  yet  attained  to  the 
warlike  girdle,  to  train  and  skirmish.  Jiope  of  vic-r 
tory  inflames  every  one :  the  neighing  of  fierce  horses 
hestir  their  joints  and  chew  their  bridles,  and  cannot 
endure  to  stand  stijl:  at  last  they  begin  their  race,  - 
^d  then  the-  young  men  divide  their  troops ;  some 
labour  to  outstrip  their  leaders,  and  caiinot  reacl^ 
them ;  others  fling  down  their  fellows,  and  get  beyofl^ 

tbenit 
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Sea  Fights. 


In  Easter  holidays  they  counterfeit  a  sea  fight :  a 
pole  is  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  with  a  tar- 
get  well  fastened  thereoR,  and  a  young  man  stands  in 
a  boat  which  is  rowed  with  oa^rs,  and  driven  on  with 
the  tide,  who  with  his  spear  hits  the  target  in  his 
passage;  with  which  blow,  if  he  brake  the  spear 
and  stand  upright,  so  that  he  hold  footing,  he  hath 
his  desire  ;  but,  if  his  spear  continue  unbroken  by 
the  blow,  he  is  tumbled  into  the  water,  and  his  boat 
-  passcth  clear  away ;  but  on  either  side  this  target, 
two  ships  stand  in  ward,  with  many  young  men  rea- 
dy to  take  him  up,  after  he  is  s^nk,  as  soon  as  he 
appeareth  again  on  the  top  of  the  water :  The  spec- 
tators stand  upon  the  bridge,  and  in  solars  upon 
the  river  to  behold  these  things,  being  prepared  for 
laughter. 


Summer  Sports. 


Upon  the  holidays  all  summer  the  youth  is  excr- 
eiscd  in  leaping,  shooting,  wrestling,  casting  of 
stones,  and  throwing  of  javelines  fitted  with  loops 
for  the  purpose,  which  they  strive  to  fling  beyond 
the  mark ;  they  also  use  bucklers,  like  fighting  men. 
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As   for  the  maidens,  they  have  their  exercise  of 
dancing  and  tripping  until  moon-light. 


Fighting  of  Boars,  Bulls,  and  Bears, 

In  winter,  almost  every  holiday  before  dinner,  the- 
foaming  boars  fight  for  their  heads,  and  prepare 
with  deadly  tusks  to  be  made  bacon ;  or  else  some 
lusty  bulls  or  huge  bears,  are  baited  with  dogs. 


Sport  vpon  Ice. 


When  that  great  moor  which  washeth  Moor-fields, 
at  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  is  frozen  over,  great 
companies  of  young  men  go  to  sport  upon  the  ice ; 
then  fetching  a  run,  and  setting  their  feet  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  placing  their  bodies  sidewise,  they  slide 
a  great  way.  Others  take  heaps  of  ice,  as  if  it 
were  great  mill-stones,  and  make  seats :  many  going 
before,  draw  him  that  sits  thereon,  holding  one 
another  by  the  hand  in  going  so  fast,  some  slipping 
with  their  feet,  all  fall  down  together:  some  are 
better  practised  to  the  ice,  and  bind  to  their  shoes 
bones,  as  the  legs  of  some  beasts,  and  hold  stakes 
in  their  hands  headed  with  sharp  iron,  which  sorne^ 
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times  tfaej  etrike  against  the  ice ;  and  these  men  go 
on  with  speed  as  doth  a  bird  in  the  a^tf  or  darts  shot 
from  some  warlike  engine :  sometimes  two  men  set 
themselves  at  a  distance,  and  run  one  ^against  ano« 
ther  as  it  were  at  tilt,  with  these  stakes,  wherewith 
one  or  both  pai'ties  are  thrown  down,  not  without 
some  hurt  to  their  bodies ;  and  after  their  fall,  by 
reason  of  the  violent  motion,  are  carried  a  good  dis* 
tapce  from  one  another,  ofld  wheresoever  the  ice 
doth  touch  their  head,  it  rubs  off  ^11  the  skin  and 
lays  it  bare ',  and  if  one  fall  upon  his  leg  or  arm,  it 
is  usually  broken  ;  but  young  n^ea  greedy  of  honour, 
^d  desirous  of  victory,  do  thus  exercise  \hemselves 
in  counterfeit  battles,  that  they  may  bear  the  brunt 
more  strongly,  when  they  conae  to  it  in  good  ear:^ 
piest. 


tm 


Sport  with  Birds  ani  Dogs, 

Many  citizens  take  delight  in  birds,  as  sparrow^ 
hawks,  goss-hawks,  and  such  like,  and  in  dogs  to 
bunt  in  the  woody  ground.  The  citizens  have  au-* 
thority  to  hunt  in  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  all  the 
ChiUeinS;  and  in  Kent,  as  far  as  Gray-water,"^ 
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In  tumbling  over  these  huge  Volumes^  I 
met  with  an  account  of  a  very  remarkable  ef- 
fect of  fear,  or  mther  of  horror,  which  I  shall 
iosert  for  its  astonishing  singularity. 

A  person  lately  living  in  this  hamlet  (Poplar,  a 
village  on  the  Thames,  adjoining  Blackwall,)  having 
a  great  concern  for  the  safety  of  a  ship  that  was  like 
to  break  her  back  at  Blackwall,  had  his  blood  and 
spirits  set  into  such  an  extraordinary  ferment,  or 
ebullition  rather,  by  the  fear  of  her  miscarriage,  that 
by  the  violence  of  it,  the  tops  of  the  nails  of  his 
hands  and  feet  were  cast  off  to  a  great  distance  from 
their  natural  situation,  and  so  remained  te  his 
death. 


The  Survey  of  London  was  compiled  with  as- 
tonishing industry,  and  commonly  with  equal  ac- 
curacy, from  the  most  authentic i'ecords  and  his- 
torians. Stow  was  urged  to  the  task  (as  he  says 
himself)  by  a  general  invitation  of  Mr.  Lam- 
hard  to  several  of  the  cotemporary  antiquaries, 
to  writt^^the  histories  of  their  native  counties^ 
The  work  gives  a  view  of  the  government  of 
the  city  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil— of  the 
churches,  hospitals,  and  religious  houses^  dowix 
to  the  fortieth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,    The 
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most  complete  edition  of  this  work,  with  con- 
siderable additions  and  improvements^  is  that 
of  Strype,  in  two  very  large  volumes  folio, 
1720;  which  was  reprinted  in  1755,  still  im- 
proved. The  subsequent  compilations  of  the 
accounts  of  London — those  of  Hatton,  Sey- 
mour, and  Maitland,  are  founded  on  Stow's 
Survey. 

3.  Tlie  only  other  work  published  in  our 
author's  life- time,  was  that  entitled,  Flores 
Histofiarum,  or  Annals  of  England,  from  the 
time  of  the  Ancient  Britons  to  his  own ;  which 
was  merely  an  abstract  of  his  larger  work, 
stiled, 

4.  ^'  The  Chronicle,  or  History  of  Eng- 
land ;"  which  work  entire  was  considered  by 
the  bookseller  to  be  too  extensive  a  specula- 
tion, at  that  particular  time,  on  account  of 
the  recent  publication  of  HoKnshed.  This 
production  was  published  from  his  papers  af- 
ter his  death  by  Edmund  Howes,  in  one  folio 
volume,  and  which  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Stow's  Chronicle.  It  was  print-* 
ed  in  l6l5,  and  1631,  in  black  letter.-  . 

5.  But  even  this  publication  is  said  not  to 
contain  the  whole  of  that  far  lai'ger  work 
which  Stow  left  prepared  for  the  press.    This 
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might  possibly  be  the  Chronicle  of  Reyne 
Wolf  mentioned  by  Nicholson,  and  which 
Stow  was  engaged  to  publish  by  archbishop 
Whitgift.  The  MS.  here  alluded  to,  came 
into  the  possession  of  sir  Simon  Dewes ;  and 
was  subsequently  obtained  by  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford. 

According  to  Mr.  Howes,  Stow  always 
*^  protested  never  to  have  written  any  thing, 
either  for  malice,  f^ar,  or  favour,  nor  to  seek 
his  own  particular  gain,  or  vain  glory;  and 
that  his  only  pains  and  (fare  was  to  write  the 
truth."  Agreeably  to  this  statement,  it  ig 
commonly  allowed,  that  Stow  surpasses  all 
preceding  chroniclers  in  judgment,  as  well  as 
in  industry:  nor  has  his  honesty  ever  beeu 
questioned. 


(    236    ) 


KNOLLES. 


jltcHARH  Kkoiles,  was  born  in  Northamp- 
tonshire^ and  educated  at  Oxford^  where  he 
entered  in  1560,  took  his  degrees  in  arts^ 
iind  was  elected  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  He 
Was  subsequently  'master  of  a  free  school  at 
Sandwich  in  Kent^  where  he  died  in  I6IO. 

KnoUes  is  chiefly  known  to  posterity  by  his 
*'  General  History  of  the  Tnrks>  from  the  first 
beginning  of  that  Nation,  to  the  rising  of  thef 
Ottoman  Family,"  *8cc.  I610.  Tliis  history 
has  been  continued  by  several  hands.  One 
continuation  was  collected  from  the  dispatches 
of  sir  Peter  Wyche^  knight,  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  extended  from  l6%3  to 
1677 ;  but  the  best  is  that  of  Ricaut,  consul 
of  Smyrna,  from  the  year  lG23  to  l677.  Lond* 
I68O,  folio.  It  begins  from  a  period  earlier 
than  that  at  which  KnoUes  terminates.    la 
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his  pfef£l(^  to  th^  reader,  Ricaut  observed  ttiat^ 
*'  the  reign  of  sultan  Amurat,  being  imperfect^ 
ly  wrote  in  KnoUes's  Historjr,  Consisting  for 
the  most  part^  Of  abrupt  collections,  he  had 
thought  fit,  for  the  better  completing  the  reign 
of  that  siaUan,  land  thfe  whole  body  of  oiir 
Turkish  history,  to  deliver  all  the  particular 
transacitioils  thereoiT  with  his  own  pen/' 

As  SL  specimen  bf  the  manner  of  this  histo** 
flan,  I  select  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Jerii-^ 
8^em,  in  the  beginning  oi  the  first  yolumci 

% 

The  governor  of  Jerusalem  uhdefstanding,  by  hvt 
«spiali,   of  the  proceedings  of  the  Christians,  had 
before  their  approach^  got  intd  the  city  a  great  gar- 
rison bf  fight  valiant  soldiet^,  with  good  store  of 
dl  tbiAgs  ilbcessary  for  the  holding  cfut  bf  a  long 
nege.    The  Christians  with  their. army  approach- 
ing the  city,  encamped  before  it  on  the  north ;  for  that  / 
towards  the  east,  and  the  south j  it  was  nbt  well  to  be 
besieged,  by  reason  df  the  broken  rocks  and  moun- 
tains.    Ni^xt  unto  the  city  lay  Godfrey  the  duke, 
with  the  Gerihans  dnd  Lorfains  *,  near  unto  him  lay 
the  earl  of  Flanders,  ilnd  Robert  the  Norman ;   be- 
fore the  west  gate  Idy  Tancred  and  the  earl  of  Tho- 
tons^:  Bbhemund  and  Baldwin  were  both  absent  i 
tht  one  Ht  Aiitiochj    the  other  at  Edessa.     The 
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Christians  tins  strongly  encamped,  the  fifth  dlay  af- 
ter gftve  unto  the  city  a  fierce  assanlt,  with  snch 
cheerfulness,  as  that  it  was  verily  supposed,  it  might 
have  been  even  then  won,  had  they  been  sofiiciently 
furnished  with  scaling  ladders;  for  want  whereoL' 
they  were  glad  to  give  over  the  assault  and  retire* 
But  within  a  few  days  after,  having  supplied  that 
defect,  and  provided  all  things  necessary,  they  came 
on  again  afresh,  and  with  aU  their  power  gave  onta 
ihe  city  a  most  terxible  assault,  wherein  was  on 
both  sides  seen  great  valour,,  policy,  and  cunning, 
with  much  slaughter ;  until  that  at  length  the  Chris- 
tians, weary  of  the  long  fight,  and  in  that  hot  coun- 
try, and  most  fervent  time  of  the  year^  fainting  for 
lack  of  water,  were  glad  againto  forsake  the  assaulti: 
and  to  retire  into  their  trenches:  only  the  wdl<^ 
Siloe  yielded  thejn  water,  and  that  not  suffici^t  lor 
the  w^le  camp ;  the  rest  of  the  wells,  which  were, 
but  few,  being  before  by  (he  enemy  either  filled  Qp» 
or  else  poisoned. 

Whilst  the  Christians  thus  lay  at  the  "siege  of  Jfrr 
ru8alei3ci,  a  fleet  of  the  Genoese  arrived  at  Joppa :  at) 
which  time  also  a  great  fleet  of  the  Egyptian  sultan's 
l^  at  Ascalon,  to  have  brought  Veli^  to  the  besi^- 
e.d  Turks  in  Jerusalem;  whereof  the  Genoese  upderr- 
stan^ngy  a^d  knowing  themselves  too  weak  to  esr/. 
counter  thaiA.  ^^  ^^s   took  all  ^ch  things  out  of^ 
I  their  sh\|>e  ftf  they  thought  good,  and  so  sinking; 


tbeni)  Marched  by  land  onto  die  campi  -  Then  wai 
amongst  these  Genoese  divers  engineers,  men  (after 
th«  mannef  tff  that  time)  cunning  in  making  of  all 
inanner  of  engitiesr  fit  for  the  besiegilbg  of  cities ;  by 
whose  device,  a  great  moving  tower  was  framed  of 
timber  and  thick  planks,    covered  over  With  raw 
hides,  to  save  the  same  from  fire ;  out  of  which  th^ 
Christians  might  in  safety  greatly  annoy  the  defni* 
dants.    This  tower  beihg  by  night  brought  close  t» 
the  wall,  served  the  Christiahs  instead  of  a  most  sure 
fortress  in  the  assault  the  next  day  $  where  whilst 
they  strive  with  warlike  valour,  and  doubtful  victor 
ly  on  both  sides^  from  morning  tmtil  midnday,  by 
chance  the  wind  favouring  the  Christians,  carried 
the  flame  of  the  fire  into  tlie  face  of  the  Turks^ 
wherewith  they  had  thought  tu  have  burnt  the  tower^ 
with  such  violence,   that  the  Christians  taking  th€ 
benefit  thereof,  and  holpen  by  the  tower,  gained  the 
top  of  the  wall  I  which  was  first  footed  by  the  dukt 
Godfrey,  and  his  brother  Eustace,  with  their  follow* 
ers^  and  the  ensigns  of  the  duke  there  £rst  set  up> 
to  the  great  encouraging  of  the  Christians,  who  now 
pressing  in  on  every  side>  like  a  violent  river  that 
had  broken  over  the  banks,  bai*e  down  all   before 
them.     All  were  slain  that  came  to  hand,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  without  respect  of  a^e,  sex,  or 
Condition :  the  slaughter  was  great,  eiid  the  sight 
Umentable;  all  the  streets  were  filled  with  bloody  and 
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the  bodies  of  the  dead;  death  triumphing  in  every 
place. 

Yet  in  this  confusion,  a  wonderful  number  of  the 
better  sort  of  the  Turks  retiring  to  Solomon  s  Tem- 
ple, there  to  do  their  last  devoir,  made  there  a  great 
and  terrible  fight,  armed  with  despair,  to  endure  any 
thing ;  and  the  victorious  Christians  no  less  disdain-* 
ing,  after  the  winning  of  the  city,  to  find  there  so 
great  resistance^  In  this  desperate  conflict,  fought 
with  wonderful  obstinacy  of  mind,  many  iell  on 
both  sides :  but  the  Christians  came  on  so  fiercely, 
with  desire  of  blood,  that  breaking  into  the  temple^ 
the  foremost  of  them  were  by  the  press  of  them 
that  followed  after,  violently  thrust  upon  the  wea^ 
pons  of  their  enemies,  and  so  miserably  slain.  Nei- 
tlier  did  the  Turks  thus  oppressed,  give  it  over^^  but 
"  A^  men  resolved  to  die,  desperately  fought  it  out  \^ith 
invincible  courage,  not  at  the  gates  of  the  temple 
only,  but  even  in  the  midst  thereof  also,  where  was 
to  be  seen  great  heaps,  both  of  the  vieto^rs  and  the 
vanquished,  slain  indifferently  together.  All  the 
pavement  of  the  temple  swam  with  blood,  in  such 
sort,  tbat  a  man  could  not  set  his  foot,  but  either 
upon  some  dead  man,  or  over  the  shoes  in  blood : 
yet  for  all  that,  the  obstinate  enemy  still  held  the 
vaults,  and  top  of  the  temple,  when  as  the  darkness 
of  tlie  night  came  so  fast  on,,  that  the  Christians 
were  glad  to  moke  an  end  of  the  slaughter,  and  ti9 
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tound  a  retreat.  The  next  day  (for  proclamation 
was  made,  for  mercy  to  be  shown  unto  all  such  as 
should  lay  down'  their  weapons)  the  Turks  that  yet 
lield  the  upper  part  of  the  temple,  came  down  and 
yielded  themselves.  Thus  was  the  famous  city  of 
Jerusaleni,  with  great  bloodshed,  but  far  greater 
honour,  recovered  by  these  worthy  Christians,  in  the 
year  IO99,  after  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
fidels above  four  hundred  years. 

The  next  day,  after  having  buried  the  dead  and 
cleansed  the  city,  they  gave  thanks  to  God^with  pub- 
lic prayers  and  great  rejoicing.  The  poor  Christians 
before  oppressed,  now  overcome  with  unexpected  joy, 
welcomed  their  victorious  brethren  with  great  joy 
and  praise :  and  the  soldiers  embracing  one  another, 
sparing  to  speak  of  themselves,  freely"  commended 
each  other's  valour.  Eight  days  after,  the, princes  of 
the  army  meeting  together,  began  to  copsult 'about 
the  choice  of  their  king:  among  whom  was  no  such 
difference,  as  might  Veil  show  which  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  Qthei's,  And  although  every  one  of 
them,  for  prowess  and  desert,  seemed  worthy  of  so 
great  an  honour,  yet  by  the  general  consent  of  all,  ^ 
it  was  given  to  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy;  who 
about  the  same  time  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  Con- 
queror, his  father^  and  more  in  love  with  his  father's 
new  gotten,  kingdom  in  England,  i^  hope  thereof, 
refused  .the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  then  offered  unto 
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him ;   which,  at  his  return  he  found  possessed  hyf 

William    Rufus,    his    younger  brother;  and  so  i^ 

hope  of  a  better  refusing  the  worse,  upon  the  xoattet 

lost  both* 

After  whose  depc^-ture,  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  duke 

of  Lorraine  (whose  ensign  was  first  displayed  upoa 

the  walls)  was  by  the  general  consent,  both  of  the 

princes  and  the  army,  saluted  king ;   he  was  a  great 

9oldier,  and    indued    with    many   heroical   virtues, 

brought  Bfp  in  the  court  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV, 

i^nd  by  him  muck  employed.    At  the  time  of  hia 

inauguration,  he  refused  to  be  crowned  with  a  crown 

of  gold,  saying,  '^That  it  became  not  a  Christian 

man  there  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold,  where  Christ, 

the  son  of  God,  had  for  the  salvation  of  piankind 

^metime  worn  a  crown  of  thorns/' 


KnoUes  likewise  wrote  the  two  following 
works,  which  were  published  after  his  death. 
4-  The  Jiives  and  Conquests  of  the  Ottomaa 
Kings  and  Emperors  to  the  year  I6IO;  priuted 
in  l6fi],  and  continued  to  that  year  by  another 
hand.  2.  A  Brief  Discourse. of  the  Greatness 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  whereia  tl^ 
gre^tei^t  Streni^th  thereof  consist€th;i  8cc^ 
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JVrthur  Agard,  antiquarian^  was  bom  at 
Toston/  in  Derbyshire,  in  1540.  Being  byed 
to  the  laW|  he  became  clerk  in  the  exchequer 
office,  and  in  1^70,.  was  appointed  deputy 
chamberlain  in  the  exchequer^  ^is  office  was 
favourable  to  the  gratification  of  his  ruling 
taste,  and  be  amassed  a  great  number  of  anr 
tique  monuments.    He  died  in  16 15. 

Agard  studied  Domesday-bdqk  with  great 
diligence,  and  composed^ 

1.  An  extensive  work,  entitled,  Tractatus 
de  Usu  et  obscurioribus  Verbis  Libri  de  Domes^ 
day,  preserved  in  the  Cotto4  library,  under 
Vitellius,  No,  IX, 

2.  He  likewise  drew  up  a  book  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  successors  in  office ;  which  consiste.d 
of  two  parts;  the  first coutaining a  catalogue 
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of  all  the  records  in  the  four  treasaries  be* 
longing  to  his  majesty;  the  second,  an  ac-s 
count  of  all  leagues^  and  treaties  of  peace^i 
intercourseSy  and  marriages  with  foreign  na- 
^ons.  This  he  deposited  with  the  officers  of 
his  majesty V  receipt  as  an  index  for  succeedr 
ing  officers. 

3*  Moreover^  he  directed  by  })is  will,  that 
eleven  other  of  his  MS.  treatises  should  be  de- 
livered  up  to  the  office^  in  consideration  of  a 
ffpiall  reward  paid  to  his  executor. 

4.  The  rest  of  his  collections,  comprehending 
at  least  twenty  volumes,  bequeathed  to  his 
ft-iend  sir  Robert  Cotton^,  are  reposited  in  the 
Cottonian  library. 

Arthur  Agard  is  famous  as  having  been  one* 
of  the  first  members  of  the  society  of  antiqua- 
rians *.  A  collection  of  their  essays  was  pub- 
lished by  Heame^  under  the  title  of  *^  Dis- 
courses by -eminent  Antiquaries,"  among 
which  are  several  of  our  author.  I  shall  ex- 
tract the  following  as  one  of  the  mo^^t  curious. 
It  has  the  advantage  too  of  furnishing  a  com- 
plete extract. 

*  In  this  spciety,  amon|;  other  iiames  of  antiquarian  cd^- 
1>rity  are  thoe  of  Camdtn,  sir  Robert  Cotton,  Seiden,  sir  Hen^ 
pr  Spelman^  Scow,  Tbjime,  ^. 
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Of.  what  Antiquity  Shires  xcere  in  England, 

/ 

It  is  easily  to  ]Se  perceive4  by  the  reaujing  of  our 
old  English  histories,  that  this  lan4  ba^th  been  dir 
vided  into  sundry  kingdoms,  the  one  invading  the 
other,  as  they  found  strength  and  opportunity ;  ii^ 
which  kingdoms  every  king  had  his  chief  city  or 
place  of  abode :  whereof  sundry  examples  might  b^ 
recited,  which  I  omit,  because  I  will  contam  myr 
self  within  the  lists  of  our  order. 

After  that  being  subdued  by  some  one  more  strong 
than  the  rest^  as  I  suppose,  By  king  Alured  ;  fo»  I 
find  by  a  register  book  of  Chertsey  ^bf)ey^  written  ip 
king  John's  time,,  as  I  think,  because  he  endeth 
his  history  at  that  time,  that  the  same  king  wrptf 
himself,  Totius  Insulce  Britannicce  Basileus^  and  that 
he  divided  this  land  in^o  Cciituriatasn 

Now,  in  the  33d  chapter  of  the  Black  Book  is 
contained  thus :  Hida  d  primitha  imtitntiom  ex  centum 
acris  constat^  hmdcedus  vero  ex  hidarum  aliquot 
contenariis  set  rtqn  det^fminatur,  Quidam  enim  ex  plu* 
ribus,  quidam  ex  paucioribm  hidis  constat :  hinc  hun^ 
dredum  in  'veteribus  regum  Anglicorum  privilegiis  cen-, 
turiatam  nofuinari  frequenter  invenies;  comitatus  auttm 
eadem  le^e  ex  hundredis  constat }  hoc  est,  quidam  cjf 
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plaribus,  quidam  ex  paucioribits  secundum  quodjiivisa  est 
terra  per  liros  discretos,  SfC, 

AVhereby  it  appeareth,  that  Ceniuriata  is  aix}  was 
taken  of  old  for  a  hundred ;  and  that  sundry  hundreds 
make  a  shire.    So  that  he  dividing  the  land  first  into 
hundreds,  did  afterwards  appoint,  what  number  of 
hundreds  should  belong  to  every  shire;  and  then  ap- 
pointed the  same  shire  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
the  chief  town  of  that  circuit  or  province;  as  you 
see  they  be  called  at  this  day ;  except  a  few,  which 
be  called  by  the  nanjie  of  the  peoples  there  dwelling, 
having  relation  to  the  Romgj[is,   who  from  Rom« 
called  Cisalpini  and  Transalpini,  so  from  London  Est- 
sex,  i.  c.  Est  Saxons,  Middlesex,  Westsex,  Ghent, 
Surregiani    vel    Suthreg,    Northfolk,    and  Sudfolk; 
names  brought  in  by  the  Saxons.     And  herein  this 
nation  hath  imitated  the  course  mentioned  in  the 
Bible ;  for  ever  from  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
multiplicatioii* thereof,  every  people  knew  their  own 
territories,     Joshua  likewise  divided  the  land  of  pro- 
mise into  tribes.   The  Psalms  say  in  the  49,  ^nd 
they  call  their  lands  by  their  names. 

Therefore  all  old  antiquity  divided  the  world  into 
parts,  as  Asia,  Africa ^  Europa;  and  parts  into  pro- 
vinces ;  provinces  into  regions  or  kingdoms ;  regions 
}nto  places  or  territories;  territories  into ii elds;  fields 
into  hundreds;  hundreds  into  hides  or  plough  lands; 
plough  lands  into  severed  or  common  fields,  cq.lle4 
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dim^ta;  eliroates  into  days  work  of  tillage  5  dayt 
work  into  poles  or  perches,  paces,  degrees,  cubits, 
feet,  handfuls,  ounces,  ai)d  inches ;  sncb  was  their 
great  diligence.  And  because  kings  found  by  expe* 
rience  that  Ubi  rmUus  ordo,  ibi  sempUlsrnus  error,  or^ 
as  some  say,  horror;  to  prevent  that  inconvenience 
in  government,  as  the  Black  Book  saith  in  the  32d 
chap,  ut  quUibetJure  suo  content  us,  alienum  non  vsurpet 
impune-^King%  I  say,  thought  good  to  divide  that 
great  log  or  huge  mass  of  a  commonwealth  into  par-r 
ticular  governments,  giving  authority  to  sundry 
persons  ip  ievery  government,  to  guide  their  charge, 
thereby  following  the  advice  of  Jethro,  Moses's  fa- 
ther-in-law, given  to  Moses  in  the  wilderness.  The 
same  manner  used  Fergus,  king  of  Scots,  who 
reigned  there  when  Coilus  reigned  in  Britain ;  of 
whom  it  is  written,  that  be  divided  his  land  into 
provinces,  and  caused  his  nobles  to  cast  lots  for  the 
same,  and  called  every  Country  by  the  name  of  hij^ 
governor.  And  king  Henry  II.  imitated  the  like 
in  sending  his  justices  itinerant  through  the  land  tc^ 
execute  justice  in  every  shire, 

So  as  to  conclude,  I  think  that  king  Alured  wa^ 
the  first  that  caused  shires  to  be  called  by  their 
naipes,  because  he  divided  the  land  into  hundreds  jj, 
and  that  which  other  nations  call  province,  we  caH 
shire  ^  and  that  is  the  right  iiame  ii^  Latin  ;  for  sq 
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doth  Witleeey,  the  monk  of  Peterhorough,  call  it 
in  the  37 th  leaf  of  his  book,  saying,  In  provmcid 
LmcolnicB  rum  sunt  Hida  terra,  sicut  in  aliis  provinciis  ; 
sed  pro  kidU  sunt  carucatce  tcrrcc^  et  tantum  continent , 
fuantum  Hid(ry  S^c. 
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WiLtiAM  CAMpt;H,  the  eminent  English 
antiquary  and  historian,  was  born  at  Litch-< 
fields  in  Staffordshire,  in  1551 ;  hut  his  father^ 
who  was  a  painter-stainer^  removing  to  Lon-* 
don,  he  spent  the  first  years  of  his  education 
at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  afterwards  at  St. 
Paul's  School.  In  1566,  he  entered  as  ser- 
vitor in  Magdalene  College,  Oxford  j  though 
he  afterwards  removed  to  Broad-gate-Hall^ 
now  Pembroke  College^  and  then  to  Christ- 
church,  being  patronised  and  even  supported 
by  Dr.  Thornton,  canon  of  Christ-church. 

He  quitted  Oxford  in  1571^  and  repaired 
for  the  present  to  London ;  but  soon  after  tra- 
velled over  the  greater  paTt  of  England.  To 
quote  his  own  words— -^^  Relict&'academid,  studiQ 
incitata  satis  magnam  Anglia  partem  Jide  oeu 
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lata  obivir  On  his  return  to  college  in  1575^ 
he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  Arts.  Two 
years  after,  by  the  interest  of  dean  Goodmany 
or  as  some  say,  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,  he  wa» 
inade  second  master  of  Westminster  scho6l, 
which  he  held  till  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Grant,  whom  he  succeeded  as  head-master  in 
1592-3.  Prior  to  this,  however,  hfe  obtained 
the  prebend  of  Ilfracomb,  bestowed  Upon  him 
by  Dr.  John  Piers,  bishop  of  Salisbury.  In  * 
1597,  at  the  instance  of  sir  Fulk  Gr^ville,  he 
was  created  by  queen  Elizabeth,  Clarenceaux, 
king  at  amis;  and  the  day  before  was  made 
Richmond  Herald:  as  tlie  being  a  herald  i» 
rendered  by  the  constitution  an  indispcnsible 
pre-requisite  to  the  office  of  king  at  arms.  He 
died  in  16^3,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

1.  The  first  and  greatest  work  of  Camden 
is  his  Britannia ;  of  which  the  full  title  is—* 
Britannijs^  siveFiorentissimorum,  Regnorum  An^ 
glia,  Scotia^  Hibemi^y  et  Insularum  a^acetH 
iluni  ex  intima  antiquitate,  ckorographica  Dt-* 
scriptio.  London,  1580,  8vo*  t.  e.  ^  Britaih, 
or  a  Chronological  Description  of  the  flonrish- 
ing  Kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire*^ 
land,  with  the  adjacent  Islands,  from  the  mos$ 
remote  antiquity,^'    The  work  was  much  «d-  • 


Itirged  aiid  improved  in  snbsequeDt  editions ; 
a  complete  list  of  which  I  extract  from  Mr« 
Beloe's  Anecdotesy  recently  published ;  and 
which  may  be  depended  upon  (he  says)  as  ac-* 
curate. 
f^  1.  1^86^  printed  by  R.  Newbery,  12mo. 

''2.  1587,         -— *  12mo. 

''  3.  1590,  -r— -         G.  Bishop,  Svo. 

'M.  1594, « — -        4to. 

''5.  1600,         — 4to. 

*^  This  is  the  first  edition  of  Camden  whichf* 
was  published  with  maps. 

''  6.  1607/  printed  by  G.  Bishc^p,  folio. 
'^7.1610,         -—        — ^         folio. 
'^  All  the  above-mentioned  editions  of  Cami^ 
den  were  in  Latin.    The  first  edition  in  Eng- 
lish was  in  16 10,  and  in  fDlio. 
.  *'  This  was  translated  by  the  indefatigable 
Philemon  Holland,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
been  assisted  by  Cam<ien  himself.     '  There^ 
fore,'  observes  Mr.  Gough,  ^  great  regard  has 
been  paid  to  his  additions  and  explanations/ 
But  what  is  very  extraordinary,  and  indeed 
unaccountable,  in  an  rfathor  of  Mr.  Cough's* 
accuracy,  he  is,   in  the  passage  referred  to^ 
(Life    Qamden,    p.  20.)    called    Philip  Hot* 
liand. 
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'^  The  eighth  edition^  in  l6\7f  was  a  Latit 
abridgment  by  Lirizxus^  in  12mo. 

"9^  1637,  folio,  Philemon  Holland's  se- 
cond edition.  With  this  edition,  says  Mn 
Goughy  Holland  has  taken  unwarrantable  li-' 
bcrtiesi  Mr.  Wanley  thinks  that  this  edition 
nas  published  after  Holland's  death. 

"  10.  1639,  a  second  edition  of  Lirizaeus's 
abridgment,  in  12mo. 

"Hi  1695,  folio.  This  was  the  first  edition 
by  bishop  Gibson^ 

''  12.  1722,  2  vol.  folioi 

**  13.  1753^  2  vol.  foKo. 

"  14.  1772,  2  vol.  folio* 

''  15.  1789,  2  vol. 

'*  This  was  Mr.  Gough's  editioii. 

'^  The  following  memorandum  from  one  of 
Hearne's  Diaries,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian^ 
forms  no  unimportant  appendage  to  the  above 
catalogue. 

"  *  There  is  in  the  Ashmdean  Mus^unoi^ 
amongst  Mr.  Ashmole*s  books,  a  very  fair 
folio  MS.  handsomely  bounds  containing  an 
English  translation  of  Mr.  Camden's  BritaU'' 
nia,  by  Richard  Knolles,  the  same  that  writ 
tlie  History  of  the  Turks.  This  book  wa» 
found  locked  up  in  a  box,  in  Mr^  Camd^^u't^ 
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study,  after  his  death,  Mr.  Camden  set  a  great 
value  upon  it.  I  suppose  it  was  presented  by 
the  author  to  Mr.  Camden.  Philemon  Hol- 
land's translation  came  out  in  I6IO,  which 
was  the  year  in  which  Knolles  died/** 

From  this  note  of  Hearne,  Mr.  Beloe.  very 
naturally  suspects,  that,  Camden  might  have 
lent  Knolles's  translation  to  Holland,  as  he 
communicated  with  him  on  the  subject;  and 
consequently,  that  Holland's  is  not  his  own 
genuine  translation — a  fact,  however,  which 
(as  he  observes)  may  be  ascertained  by  exa- 
mining the  MS.  referred  to  in  the  Ashmolean 
collection. 

Mr.  Gough's  translation  appeared  in  1789, 
(from  the  edition  of  l607,)  enlarged  by  the 
latest  discoveries,  and  illustrated  with  a  new 
set  of  maps,  and  other  copper-plates.  This 
work  was  the  result  of  many  years'  travel,  in- 
quiry, and  labour. 

Camden  informs  us,  that  he  was  employed 
ten  years  in  compiling  his  Britannia;  and 
that  the  plan  of  the  publication  was  suggest- 
ed to  him  by  /  Ortelius,  the  geographer ; 
though  he  had  been  before  employed  in  mak- 
ing collections.  Ortelius  coming  to  England, 
applied  to  Camden  for  information  respecting 
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the  State  of  the  country;  and  learning  what 
he  had  done,  persuaded  him  to  enlarge  his 
materials,  and  prepare  them  for  the  public 
eye.  To  accomplish  himself  for  this  arduous 
undertaking,  he  had  to  learn  the  British  and 
Saxon  languages,  to  peruse  the  ancient  Eng- 
lish historians,  and  to  survey  various  parts  of 
England.  All  this  he  performed  with  indefa- 
tigable perseverance ;  and  has  thus  erected 
a  monument,  alike  to  his  own  and  his  coun- 
try's honour.  He  put  the  last  hand  to  this 
great  work,  in  1607,  and  now  obtained  the 
flattering  titles  of  the  Varro,  the  Strabo,  and 
the  Pausanias  of  his  age. 

2.  While  master  of  Westminster  school,  he 
drew  up  a  Greek  Grammar,  which  is  still  con- 
sidered as  a  good  introduction  to  that  lan- 
guage. This  grammar,  however,  was  not  pro- 
perly speaking  his  own;  but  merely ^n  abridg- 
ment of  a  more  copious  one  compiled  by  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  Edward  Grant. 

3.  During  his  intervals  of  leisure  from 
school-occupation,  a  common  recreation  with 
him  was,  to  view  the  monuments  in  the  Ab- 
bey, of  which  he  published  a  catalogue  in 
1600 ;  and  some  fragments  still  remain  of  • 
similar  list  which  he  had  begun  of  the  mono* 
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its  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  Ox- 
l. 

•  In  1603,  wa^  published  at  Francfort,  his 
ime  of  '^  English  Historians."  The  Latin 
of  this  book  is — Anglica,  Normanica, 
ernica,  Cambrica,  a  veteribus  Descripta : 
uibus  Asser  Menevensis,  Anonymus  de  Fitd 
ielmi  Conquestoris,  Thomas  Walsingham, 
mas  de  la  More,  Gulielmus  Genuticensisy 
ildus  Cambrensis;  plerique  nunc  in  lucem 
'  ex  bibliothecd  Gulielmi  Camdeni,  Fran^ 
rtiy  folio,  1603.  This  collection  has  been 
jreat  utility :  for  it  has  served  as  the  com- 
i  source  of  dopuments  for  all  our  modern 
Dries. 

,  The  following  year  he  published  his 
emains,"  which  he  dedicated  to  his  friend 
lobert  Cotton.'  The  title  complete  is — 
emains  of  a  Greater  Work  concerning 
ain,  the  Inhabitants  thereof,  their  Lan- 
ges,  N?imes,  Surnames,  Impresses,  Wise 
eches.  Poesies,  and  Epitaphs;"  London, 
5,  4to.  Tlie  design  of  this  work  was,  to 
jerve  to  posterity  a  great  variety  of  curious 
igs  communicated  to  him,  while  making 
ections  for  his  Britannia,  and  which  lie 
bably    thought  did    not    exactly    accord 
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with  the  main  object  of  that  more  finished 
work. 

6.  On  the  discovery  of  the  gun-powder  plot, 
Camden  was  pitched  upon  by  James^  to  draw 
up  in  Latin  a  statement  of  the  whole  affair, 
with  a  view  to  justify  the  king's  proceedings 
against  the  conspirators,  and  to  give  timely 
notice  to  the  reformed  churches  of  Europe, 
of  the  inveterate  animositv  of  the  Catholics, 
This  production  was  also  published  in  1607> 
and  was  among  the  books  expressly  prohibited 
by  the  church  of  Rome. 

7.  His  last  work  was  the  "  Annals  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  begun  in  the  year  1597,  but  not 
published  till  l6l5.  It  came  no  lower  down 
than  1589.  At  the  instance  of  his  friends,  he 
was  induced  to  continue  it;  but  his  second 
volume  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death,  in 
1625. 

8.  From  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth  to 
his  own,  he  kept  a  diary  of  all  the  remarkable 
transactions  in  the  reign  of  her  successor, 
James.  This  was  afterwards  published,  toge- 
ther with  his  Letters. 

9.  Being  a  member  of  the  society  of  anti- 
quaries, he  wrote  also  many  learned  and  cu- 
rious essays  on  British  Antiquities.    The  pre- 
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servation  of  k  few  of  these  we  owe  to  the  in- 
dustry of  Thomas  Hearae.  I  shall  select  one  of 
them  as  forming  a  complete,  if  not  the  best 
extract  which  might  have  been  found. 

Of  the  Antiquity,  Office.^  and  Privilege  of  Heralds  in 

England, 

Among  all  civil  nations,  since  civility  first  entered 
the  world,  there  have  been  officers  of  arms  as  media- 
tors to  negociate  peace  and  war  between  princes  and 
countries.  The  ancient  Greeks  called  them  Ki^vKH, 
by  whose  mediation  solemn  covenants  with  their 
enemies  were  made.  They  were  men  of  especial 
reputation,  and  carried  for  their  ensign  a  Caduceus, 
whereupon  they  were  also  called  Caduceatores,  which 
was  a  white  staff,  whereunto  were  fixed  two  ser- 
pents, male  and  female,  whereunto  was  added  after- 
wards Copia<ormt,  The  staff  was  white,  in  token  of 
simple  truth;  the  serpents  betokened  wisdom;  both 
vexes,  as  also  the  Copia-^omUy  betokened  fruitful  in- 
crease and  plenty,  the  companions  of  peace.  They 
were  sent  to  redeem  captives,  to  treat  of  peace,  to 
procure  safe  conducts  for  ambassadors,  to  require 
the  dead  bodies  to  be  buried.  Inviolable  they  were 
in  the  greatest  rage  of  war,  and  reputed  i^ien  of  a 
flivine  original,  as  first  descended  from  Ki^tut,  the 
Bon  of  Mercury,  of  whom  they  were  named  Kifvttii, 
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and  hereupon  Homer  calleth  JLumedes  ©ikm»  Kft^um. 
It  were  needless  here  to  mention  their  rites  in  mak- 
ing peace,  how  they  brought  two  lambs  fruits  in  a 
bottle  of  goat-skin,  golden  chargers,  and  other  ves- 
sels, &c.  as  it  is  noted  by  Homer. 

The  Romans  likewise  had  their  Faciales,  so  called 
^  Jide  ct  fxdere  fackndo,  first  instituted  in  Italy 
by  Hessus,  and  brought  to  Rome  first  by  Ancus 
Martins:  their  college  consisted  of  twenty.  The 
principal  was  called  Fater  Patratus,  because  it  was 
re'quisite  that  he  should  be  Fatri?nus,  that  is,  have 
his  father  alive,  and  he  himself  have  children.  The 
second  was  called  VerbenaceuSy  because  when  the 
Ftzciaks  were  sent  clarigatum,  that  is,  to  challenge 
goods  taken  away  clard  voce,  he  carried  the  herb  rer- 
btna  with  flint  stones  et  vivax  ^  cespite  gramen,  as 
Ovid  calleth  it,  which  he  received  of  the  Frcetor, 

Dionysius  Halicarnass.  lecordeth,  that  six  especial 
points  were  incident  to  their  office.  First,  that  they 
should  have  a  care,  lest  the  people  of  Rome  should 
wage  war  against  any  of  their  confederates.  Se- 
condly, that  they  should  challenge  and  require  again 
goods  injuriously  taken  away  by  enemies.  Thirdly, 
that  they  should  proclaim  war  against  such  as  re- 
fused to  make  restitution.  Fourthly,  that  they 
should  take  notice  of  injuries  done  contrary  to  co» 
venants.  Fifthly,  that  they  should  carefully  provide* 
thftt  conditions  should  be  faithfully  observed.    Sixtb-^ 
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ly,  that  they  should  treat  and  compound  peace,  and 
take  notice  what  generals  and  commanders  had  done 
contrary  i»  their  oath.  When  they  required  restitu- 
tion, they,  wore  on  their  head  a  hood  of  yarn,  and 
used  these  words :  Audi  Jupiter^  audite  Fines,  auditat 
Fas,  ego  sum  publiais  nuncius  populi  Romani,  juste 
pieque  legatus  vaiio,  xerbisque  meisjides  sit,  8fC,  Like- 
wise,  when  they  proclaimed  war,  they  did  cast  into 
the  enemies'  country  a  bloody  spear  burned  at  the 
upper  end,  uttering  these  words,  as  Au.  Gellius  re- 
porteth :  Quod  populus  Hermujidulus,  hominesque  populi 
Hermunduli  adversus  populum  Romanum  helium  fecere 
dcliquercque ;  Quodque  populus  Romanus  cum  populo 
Hermundulo  lumiinibiisque  Hainundulis  helium  jiissit, 
ob  cam  rem  ego  populusque  Romanus  populo  Hermun- 
dulo populisque  Hermundulis  bdlum  indico  facioque. 
But  this  was  stante  republicd.  Under  the  emperors, 
as  I  find  no  mention  of  the  Faeciales,  yet  it  seenaed 
they  continued :  for  when  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
maketh  mention  of  the  siege  of  Amidas  under  Ju- 
lian, he  reported  that  a  Persian  did  cast  mto  the 
town  a  bloody  lance,  ut  moris  est  nostri.  After  the 
decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  erection  of  kin^ 
doms,  the  heralds  of  the  old  Franks  carried  virgas 
consecratas,  when  they  were  employed  in  messages, 
that  they  might  not  be  touched  or  troubled  by  any : 
and  this  was  jv^a  ritum  Francorum,  as  Gregorius 
Turonensis  writeth,  libro  7,  capite  32. 
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But  in  the  time  of  Carolus  IMagnus  began   both 
the   reputation,    honour,   and   name  of  Heralds,  as 
iEneas  Sylvius  reporteth  out  of  an  old  library  book 
of  St.  Paul,  the  author  whereof  derived  their  name 
from  Heros ;  but  others,  to  whom  most  incline,  from 
the  German  word  Herald^  which  signifieth,  Old  and 
ancient  master.     Yet  he  which  writeth  notes  upon 
AVillcram,  saith,  that  Herald  signifieth.  Faithful  to  the 
army ;  and  I  have  found  in  some  Saxon  treatise,  Heold 
interpreted  Samnrus  Prcepositus.      Nevertheless,    this 
name  is  rare  or  not  found  in  the  history  of  Charles  the 
Great,  nor  in  the  times  ensuing,  for  a  long  space,  either 
by  our  writers,  or  French  writef  s.    The  first  mention 
that  I  remember  of  them   in  England,   was  about 
the  time  of  king  Edward  I.     For  in  the  statute  of 
arms  or  weapons,  [it  was  ordained,]  that  the  Kings 
of  Heralds  should  wear  no  armour  but  their  swords, 
pointless;    and   that   they  should  only  have  their 
Houses  des  Armes,  and  no  more,  which,  as  I  conceive, 
are  their  coats  of  arms.     The  name  and  honour  of 
them  was  never  greater  in  this  realm  than  in  the  time 
of  king  Edward  HI ;  in  whose  time  there  were  Kings 
of  Arms,  Heralds,  and  Poursevants  by  patent,  not 
only  peculiar  to  the  king,  but  to  others  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  :  and  Froissart  writeth  that  king  Ed- 
ward  HI.    made    a    PoursevAnt   of    arms,  which 
brought  him  speedy  tidings  of  happy  success  in  the 
battle  of  Auroye  in  Britanny,  immediately  upon  the 
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receipt  of  the  news,  an  herald  giving  him  the  name 
of  Windesone;  and  at  that  time  were  liveries  of  coats 
of  arms  first  given  unto  heralds,  with  the  king's 
arms  embroidered  thereon,  as  'the  king  himself  had 
his  robo  royal  set  with  lions  of  gold.  In  France 
also,  as  the  said  Froissart  writeth,  the  same  time 
Philip  de  Valois  increased  greatly  the  state  royal  of 
France,  with  jousts,  tourneys,  and  heralds.  As  for 
the  privileges  of  heralds,  I  refer  you  to  the  treatise 
thereof  purposely  written  by  Paul,  bishop  of  Burgos 
in  Spain. 


Camden  was  acquainted  either  personally, 
or  by  correspondence,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  most  celebrated  characters  of  his  time, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Scarcely  a  fo- 
reigner came  to  England  without  visiting 
Camden.  He  was  visited  by  six  German  no- 
blemen at  one  time,  at  whose  request  he 
wrote  his  Lemma  in  each  of  their  books,  as  a 
testimony  that  they  had  seen  him.  He  cor- 
responded regularly  with  the  famous  Gruter ; 
and  Peirescius,  the  great  patron  of  learning, 
he  ranked  among  the  number  vof  his  friends. 
His  epistolary  acquaintance  with  Thuanus^ 
the  universal  historian  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, did  not  commence  till  I6O6.    He  cau- 
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tioned  that  historian  in  his  account  of 
Scotch  affairs,  against  touching  them  with 
too  rude  a  hand ;  but  Thuanus  treated  the 
conduct  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  with  such 
severity,  as  to  give  great  umbrage  to  her 
son  James  I,  who  employed  Camden  to  write 
animadversions  on  that  part  of  the  history, 
"which  he  accordingly  did,  representing  Mary 
in  colours  far  more  favourable  than  either 
Thuanus,  or  Buchanan  had  painted  her.  Cam- 
den was  also  intimately  acquainted  with  Hot- 
toman,  secretary  to  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester ; 
with  Franciscus  Pithaeus,  and  Petrus  Putea- 
nus;  with  Mr.  Thomas  Savil,  and  his  brother, 
sir  Henry  Savil;  with  archbishop  Usher,  who 
assisted  him  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and 
Dr.  Johnston  of  Aberdeen,  who  did  him  a  si- 
milar service  in  respect  of  the  antiquities  of 
Scotland.  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  from  whose  li- 
brary he  derived  great  advantage,  was  his  in- 
timate friend,  and  his  companion  both  in 
his  studies  and  in  his  travels.  He  corre- 
sponded also  with  Dr.  James,  first  keeper  of 
the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  sir  Henry  Spelman 
stiles  him  his  ancient  friend. 

At  sixty  years  of  age,  his  constitution  being 
much    impaired,    he  retired    to    Chesilliurst, 
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about  ten  miles  from  London.  Here  he  com- 
piled a  great  part  of  his  '*  Annals  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  and  here  also  he  died. 

In  1622,  two  years  before  his  death,  he 
founded,  at  Oxford,  a  history-lecture;  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  professor,  transferred 
all  his  right  in  the  manor  of  Bexley  in  Kent, 
to  the  chancellor,  masters,  and  scholars  of  the 
university.  His  books  of  heraldry,  he  be- 
queathed to  the  Heraldry-office;  the  rest,  both 
printed  and  manuscript,  to  the  library  of  sir 
Robert  Cotton ;  but  by  the  contrivance  of  Dr. 
John  Williams,  lord  keeper  of  England,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  dean  of  Westminster,  who 
took  advantage  of  an  equivocal  expression  in 
the  will,  the  printed  part  Was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  library  newly  established  in  the 
church  of  Westminster. 

The  taste  of  Camden  for  antiquities  was 
conspicious  from  early  youth.  When  a  school 
boy,  any  thing  antique  inspired  him  with  an 
ardent  attention ;  imd  at  the  university,  every 
moment  of  leisure  was  devoted  to  his  favour- 
ite pursuit.  The  bent  of  his  mind  ever  led 
him  to  the  contemplation  of  stately  camps, 
•  and  ruinous  castles,  the  venerable  monuments 
of  departed  ages. 
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Richard  IIookee,  an  eminent  divine,  was 
born  at  Heavy- tree,  near  Exeter,  in  1553-4. 
His  parents  being  in  low  circumstances,  had 
intended  him  for  a  trad^ ;  but  this  destination 
was  happily  over-ruled  by  the  representations 
of  his  school-master  at  Exeter,  who  spoke  so 
warmly  of  his  natural  endowments,  and  of  his 
rapid  progress,  that  they  were  induced  to  con- 
tinue him  some  time  longer  at  school. 

Meanwhile,  his  uncle,  who^was  chamber- 
lain of  the  city,  was  disposed  to  notice  him; 
and  being  known  to  Jewel,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, intreated  that  prelate  to  look  favour- 
ably upon  his  poor  nephew,  whose  parents 
were  incapacitated  by  their  situation  in 
life,  from  bestowing  upon  him  that  liberal 
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education  which  was  suitable  to  his  promising 
talents.  The  good  bishop  finding  this  repre- 
sentation well  founded,  took  young  Hooker 
under  his  protection,  settled  a  pension  upon 
him,  which,  with  a  small  contribution  from 
his  uncle,  enabled  him  to  support  himself  re- 
spectably at  Oxford,  where  he  entered  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  in  J  567. 

In  157 1>  he  lost  his  benevolent  patron; 
though  his  place  was  fortunately  supplied  by 
Dr.  Cole,  president  of  the  college,  and  Dr. 
Edwyn  Sandys,  bishop  of  London,  and  after- 
wards archbishop  of  York.  He  had  been  so 
favourably  represented  by  bishop  .Jewel  to 
Sandys,  that  he  sent  his  son  to  Oxford,  though 
himself  had  been  of  Cambridge,  that  he 
might  hasg  the  advantage  of  becoming  the 
pupil  of  EE^e^er.  He  had  also  another  pupil 
of  note  in  Cranmer,  the  grand  nephew  of 
archbishop  Cranmer  the  martyr,  with  both  of 
whom  his  friendship  was  intimate,  and  last- 
ing. 

He  was  elected,  in  1577,  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege, and  about  two  years  after,  was  appointed 
deputy-professor  of  Hebrew,  the  professor  hav- 
ing become  deranged. 
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Soon  after  his  taking  orders,  in  1581,  he 
had  the  misfortane  to  preach  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  in  London,  where,  hy  the  arts  of  a 
designing  woman  in  whose  house  he  lodged 
for  a  few  days,  he  was  inveigled  into  a  mar- 
riage with  lier  daughter,  which  proved  the 
source  of  disquietude  to  him  throughout  life. 

Driven  now  from  his  fellowship  and  college, 
be  supported  himself  with  difficulty  till  the 
year  1584,  when  he  was  presented  by  John 
Cheny,  Esq.  to  the  rectory  of  Drayton  Beau- 
champ,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  conti- 
nued about  a  year,  when  by  the  interest  of 
Sandys,  his  patron,  he  was  made  Master  of  the 
Temple.  But  this  situation  neither  accorded 
with  his  temper  nor  his  literary  pursuits,  and 
he  petitioned  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
be  removed  to  ^^  some  quiet  parsonage."  He 
obtained  his  desire,  and  in  1591,  the  rectory 
of  Boscomb,  in  Wiltshire,  was  conferred  upon 
him.  The  same  year,  he  was  likewise  pre- 
sented to  the  prebend  of  Nether-Haven,  in 
the  church  of  Sarum,  of  which  he  was  also 
made  sub-dean.  In  1595,  he  removed  to 
Bishop's-Bourne,  in  Kent,  to  the  rectory  pf 
wliich  he  was  presented  by  queen  Elizabeth ; 
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and  here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
died  in  I6OO,  from  an  accidental  illness,  when 
/  he  was  only  forty-seven  years  of  age. 

Hooker's  great  work  is  his  "  Ecclesiastical 
Polity.*'  The  most  accurate  account  of  the 
tracts,  &c.  which  gave  birth  to  it,  is*  given  by 
Mr.  Beloe,  and  is  as  follows : 

*^  Neither  Walton,  in  his  Life  of  Hooker, 
nor  bishop  Gauden,  nor  many  others,  that 
give  an  account  of  Hooker  and  his  writings, 
make  mention  of  the  particular  books  or  tracts 
which  gave  occasion  to  his  writing  the  Eccle- 
siastical Polity.  Whitgift  had  written  an  an- 
swer to  the  Admonition  to  the  Parliament,  and 
thereby  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Thomas 
Cartwright,  the  supposed  author  of  it.  Hook- 
er, in  this  his  excellent  work,  undertook  the 
defence  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
against  which  Cartwright  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  opponents. 

"  Accordingly,  we  find  throughout  his  work, 
references  toT.  C.  lib.  p.  .  but  citing  no 
book  by  its  proper  title,  we  are  at  a  loss  at 
this  day  to  know  with  whom  he  was  contend- 
ing. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  state  the 
controversy,  the  order  whereof  is  this : 

^^  Admonition  to  the  Parliament,  viz.  the  first 
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aad  second,  in  a  small  duodecimo  volume.  No 
date  or  place. 

'^  An  Answer  to  an  Admonition  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, by  John  Whitgift,  D.  of  Divinitie,  4to. 
printed  by  Bynneman,  1572. 

^'  l.'A  Replie  to  the  Answer, by  T.  C.  no  date 
or  place.  4to.  N.  B.  Of  this  there  are  two 
editions,  differing  in  the  order  of  numbering 
the  pages. 

"  A  Second  Answer  of  Whitgift,  as  must  be 
presumed  from  the  title  of  the  next  article, 
and  is  probably  no  other  than  a  book  mention- 
ed in  Ames's  Tip.  Antiq.  3G9,  by  the  title  of 
A  Defence  of  the  Answer  to  the  Admonition, 
folio.  1374.     Printed  by  Bynneman. 

'*J2.  A  Second  Replie  of  Cartwright  (his'name 
at  length)  against  Whitgift's  Second  Answer, 
4to.  1575.     No  place. 

^^  3.  The  rest  of  the  Second  Rephe  of  Cart- 
wright  against  Whitgift's  Second  Answer. 

"  Upon  a  reference  to  these  several  publican 
tions  of  Cartwright,  and  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  sundry  passages  cited  from  him  by 
Hooker,  it  most  evidently  appears  that,  by 

*'  T.  C.  Lib.  is  meant  No.  1,  as  above  de- 
scribed. 

*^  By  T.  C.  Lib.  3.    No.  3. 
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''  But  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  re- 
ferences to  Lib.  1.  agree  but  with  one  edition 
of  it,  namely,  that  which  has  the  table  lo  the 
principal  points  at  the  beginning,  and  not  at 
the  end,  as  the  other  has.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  is,  that  in  the  former,  the  numbers 
of  the  pages  commence  with  the  Addregs  to 
the  Church  of  England ;  in  the  latter  with  the 
.book  itself:  so  that  to  give  one  instance  of 
difference,  this  passage  '  It  is  no  small  In- 
Jury'  is  to  be  found  in  page  25  of  one  edition, 
and  in  page  14  of  the  other. 

'^  In  Ames's  Typ.  Antiq.  329,  is  this  article, 
which  seems  to  be  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
controversy,  ^  A  Defence  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Regiment  of  England  defaced,  by  T.  C.  in  his 
Replie  against  D.  Whitgift,  D.  D.'  12mo. 
1574. 

*'  It  does  not  appear  that  this  defence  is  of 
Whitgift's  writing,  yet  it  has  the  name  of  his 
printer,  '  Bynneman.' 

"  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History,  Book  ix, 
102,  gives  an  account  of  Cartwright,  and  of 
his  dispute  with  Whitgift,  which  is  very  erro- 
neous ;  for  he  makes  it  to  end  at  Whitgift's 
Befence  of  his  Answer :  nay,  he  goes  farther, 
and  assigns  reasons  for  Cartwright's  silence. 
VOL.  |i.  u 
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and  second  ^^ni  till  long  after^ 

date  or  pi  "  ,^  in  the  Tracts,  No. 

'*Aa/  •  \r    The  relation  of  the 

ment,  -  '  ,^jj>  in  his  History  of  the 

print  "  c^5  et  $eq,  is  very  fair  and 
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OT  ...-'    .,/i5candin^  the  Ecclesiastical  Po- 

€  *•  ^^  considered  as  originating  in  the 

I.'*  '^^ate  of  the  theological  controversies 
i^  times,   it  was  yet   occasioned,  or  at 
^'^pccially  promoted,  by  a  particular  cause. 
J,,  the  time  when  Hooker  was  chosen  m^tcr 
ythe  Temple,  Walter  Travers  filled  the  place 
q{  afternoon-lecturer  there.     Travers  was  a 
man  of  learning,    a  good  preacher,    and  of 
unexceptionable  life  \  but  having  been  ordain- 
ed by  the  presbytery  at  Antwerp,  he  was  zea- 
lously attached  to  the  Geneva  discipline.    His 
theological  sentiments  too  were  strictly  Cal- 
vinistical,  while  those  of  Hooker  were  of  a 
more  liberal  cast.    Travers  had  the  hope,  that 
should  he  be  elected  master,   he  should  be 
enabled  to  introduce  the  discipline  of  Geneva 
into  the  Temple ;  and  accordingly  exerted  his 
interest  to  obtain  the  mastership.     But  disap- 
pointed in  his  views  by  the,  appointment  of 
Hooker,  he  began  to  attack  the  established 
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scheme  of  church  polity  from  the  pulpit,  and 
his  lectures  were  filled  with  discussions  of  to* 
pics  relative  to  doctiine,  discipline,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church.  Hooker  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  repel  this  attack,  also 
from  the  pulpit;  so  that  it  was  pleasantly 
observed,  '*  that  the  forenoon  sermon  spake 
Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon  Geneva.**  This 
contest  was  conducted  without  bitterness,  y^t 
with  so  much  zeal,  that  Whitgift,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  thought  proper  to  condemn 
Triers  to  silence ;  who,  upon  this,  presented 
^^  a  Supplication  to  the  Privy  Council,"  in 
which  he  complained  that  he  had  been  judged 
and  condemned  without  being  heard,  objected 
to  Hooker's  doctrine,  and  prayed  to  be  re** 
stored  to  his  ministry.  This  being  disregarded> 
his  "  Supplication"  was  privately  printed  and 
dispersed ;  v^ich  called  forth  an  answer  from 
Hooker  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  which 
Was  highly  commended  by  the  advocates  of 
the  existing  establishment,  and  ai&  eagerly 
condemned  by  the  favourers  of  Puritanism. 

Firmly  persuaded  that  he  had  truth  on  his 
side,  he  was  desirous  of  producing  a  more 
complete  and  extensive  conviction.  In  the 
hope  therefore,  of  placing  the  dispute  beyond 
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the  reach  of  future  controversy,  he  began  the 
elaborate  and  learned  treatise,  '^  Of  the  Laws 
of  Ecclesiastical  Polity."  It  was  that  he 
might  proceed  without  interruption,  in  the 
arduous  task  he  had  undertaken,  that  he  soli- 
cited a  removal  from  the  Temple.  His  letter 
on  this  occasion  to  the  archbishop,  is  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  man,  that  it  deserves  to  be 
transcribed. 

My  Lord, 
When  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell,  which  was 
my  college,  yet  I  found  some  degree  of  it  in  'my 
quiet  country  parsonage.  But  I  am  weary  of  the 
noise  and  oppositions  of  this  place;  and  indeed,  God 
ia^d  nature  did  not  intend  me  for  contentions,  but 
for  study  and  quietness.  And,  my  Lord,  my  parti- 
cular contests  here  with  Mr.  Travers,  have  proved 
the  more  unpleasant  to  me,  because  I  believe  him  to 
be  a  good  man ;  and  that  belief  hath  occasioned  me 
to  examine  mine  own  conscience  concerning  his  opi- 
nions. And  to  satisfy  that,  I  have  consulted  the 
Holy  Scripture,  and  other  laws,  both  human  and 
divine,  whether  the  conscience  of  hin;i,  and  others  of 
his  judgment,  ought  to  be  so  far  complied  with  by 
us,  as  to  alter  our  frame  of  church-government,  our 
manner  of  God's  woraliip,  our  praising,  and  praying 
to  Him,  and  our  established  ceremonies,  as  often  as 


their  tender  consciences  shall  require  us.  And  in 
this  examination,  I  have  not  only  satisfied  myself^ 
hut  have  begun  a  treatise,  in  which  I  intend  the 
satisfaction  of  others,  by  a  demonstration  of  the 
reasonableness  of  our  laws  of  ecclesiastical  polity* 
But,  my  lord,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  finish  what  I 
have  begun,  unless  I  be  removed  into  some  quiet 
parsonage,  where  I  may  see  God's  blessings  spring 
out  of  my  mother  earth,  and  eat  my  own  bread  in  peace 
and  privacy :  a  place  where  I  may,  without  disturb- 
ance,  meditate  my  approaching  mortality,  and  that 
great  account,  which  all  fiesh  must  give  at  the  last 
day,  to  the  God  of  all  spirits. 


This  work  is  comprised  in  eight  books,  of 
which,  the  four  first  were  finished  at  Bos- 
comb,  and  printed  in  1594.  The  fifth  was 
composed  at  Bishop's-Boume,  and  published 
separately  in  1597.  The  three  last  books  were 
also  written  at  this  latter  place,  but  not  pub- 
lished till  after  his  death. 

The  plan  of  the  work,  I  shall  give  in  the 
author's  own  words ;  and  which  is  stated  in 
his  preface,  addressed  to  the  Puritans. 

Mine  intent  *  •  in  these  several  books  of  dis- 
course,  [is,]  to  make  it  appear  unto  you;  that  for  the 
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♦ 

ecclesiastical  laws  of  this  laiid,  we  are  led  by  great 
reason  to  observe  them,  and  ye  by  po  necessity  bonnri 
ta  impugn  them.  It  is  no  part  of  my  secret  meaning, 
to  draw  you  hereby  into  hatred,  or  to  set  upon  the 
lace  of  this  cause  any  fairer  gloss  thsm  the  naked 
truth  doth  afford ;  but  my  whole  endeavour  is  to  re- 
solve the  conscience,  and  to  shew,  as  near  as  I  can, 
¥rhat  in  this  controversy  the  heart  is  to  think,  if  it 
viiW  follow  the  light  of  sound'and  sincere  judgment, 
irrithout  either  cloud  of  prejddice,  or  mist  of  passion^ 
ate*  affection.     Wherefore,  seeing  that  laws  and  ordi« 

• 

nances  in  particular,  whether  such  as  we  observe,  or 
such  as  I/ourselves  would  have  established ;  when  thf 
mind  doth  sift  and  examine    them,  it  must  needs 
have  often  recourse  to  a  number  of  doubts  and  ques- 
tions, about  the  nature,  kinds,  and  qualities  of  laws 
^B  general,  whereof,  unless  it  be  thoroughly  inform- 
ed|  there  will  be  no  certainty  to  stay  our  persuasion 
upon:  I  have  for  that  cause  set  do^,  in  the  first 
|lace,  an  introduction  on  both  sides  needful  to  be 
considered ;  declaring  therein  what  law  is,  how  many 
different  kinds  of  laws  there  are,  and  what  force  th^ 
are  of,  according  unto  each^  kind.     This  done,  be- 
:ause  ye  suppose  the  laws,  for  which  we  strive,  arc 
found  in  Scripture;  but  those  not  against  which  yc 
strive ;  and  upon  this  surmise,  are  dra\vn  to  hold  it, 
as  the  very  main  pillar,  "  that  Scripture  ought  to 
be  the  only  rule  of  all  our  actions,''  and  consequent- 
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.  ly,  that  tbe  church  orders  which  we  observe,  being 
not  commanded  in  Scripture,  are  offensive  and  dis- 
pleasant  unto  God ;  I  have  spent  the  second  book  in 
sifting  of  this  point,  which  standeth  with  you  for 
the  first  and  chiefest  principle  whereon  ye  build. 
Whereunto,  the  next  in  degree  is,  that  as  God  will 
have  always  a  church  upbn  earth,  while  the  world 
doth  continue,  and  that  church  stand. in  need  of  go- 
vernment ;  of  which  government,  it  behoveth  him- 
self to  be  both  the  author  and  teacher :  so  it  can- 

'  not  stand  with  duty,  that  man  should  ever  presume 
iu  any  wise  to  change  and  alt^r  the  same;  and 
therefore,  "  that  in  Scripture  there  must  of  necessi- 
ty be  found  some  particular  form  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  the  laws  whereof  admit  not  any  kind  of  al- 
teration/' The  first  three  books  being  thus  ended, 
the  fourth  proceedeth  from  the  general  grounds  and 
foundations  of  your  cause,  unto  your  general  accusa- 
tions against  us,  as  having  in  the  orders  of  our 
church  (for  .so  you  pretend)  "  corrupted  the  right 
form  of  church  polity  with  manifold  popish  rites 
and  ceremonies,  which  certain  reformed  churches 
have  banished  firom  amongst  them,  and  have  there- 
by given  us  such  example  ^s  (you  think)  we  ought 
to  follow."  This  your  assertion  hath  herein  drawn 
us  to  make  search,  i^hether  these  be  just  exceptions 
against  the  customs  of  our  church,  when  ye  plead 
that  they  are  the  same  which  the  church  of  Rome 


..u  uiU  the  same  ^ich  some 

■^  .  .c.i:o<f:s  have  devised.     Of  those 

^^u  itrmain,  and  are.  bestowed  about 

.,5    .»  ^hmi  cause  which  lieth  in  contro- 

w    i>s»j.  examineth  the  causes  by  you  al- 

,    ii,»Kiieiure  the  public  duties  of  the  Christian 

^..■*,,  vi«^  our  prayers,  our  sacraments,    and  the 

u  viK/oLd  not  be  ordered  in  such  sort,  as  with  us 

*;»^¥»  jiStf ;  nor  that  power,  whereby  the  persons  of 

uMA  4re  consecrated  upto  the  ministry,  be  disposed 

^'  in  such  manner  as  the  laws  of  the  church  do 

iiUow.    The  second  and  third  are  concerning  the 

power  of  jurisdiction ;    the  one,   whether  laymen, 

Buch  as  your  governing  elders  are,  ought  in  all  con^ 

gregations  for  ever,  to  be  invested  with  that  power? 

The  other,  whether  bishops  may  have  that  power 

over  other   pastors,  and   therewithal,  that  honour 

which  with  us  they  have?  And  because,  besides  the 

power  of  order,  which  all  consecrated  persons  have, 

and  the  power  of  jurisdiction,  which  neither  they 

all,  nor  they  only  have,  there  is  a  third  power,  a 

power  of  ecclesiastical  dominion,  communicable,  as 

we  think,  unto  persons  not  ecclesiastical,  and  most 

fit  to  be   restrained  unto  the  prince,  our  sovereign 

commander  over  the  whole  body  politic.  The  eighth 

book  we  have  allotted  unto  this  question,  and  have 

sifted  therein  your  objections  against  those  pre-emir 

nences  royal  which  thereunto  appertain.    Thus  have 
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I  laid  before  you  the  brief  of  these  my  travels,  and 
presented  under  your  view,  the  limbs  of  that  cause 
litigious  between  us,  the  whole  ifitire  body  whereof, 
being  thus  compact,  it  shall  be  no  troublesome  thing 
for  any  man  to  find  each  particular  controversy's 
resting  place,  and  the  coherence  it  hath  with  those 
things,  either  on  which  it  dependeth,  or  which  de- 
pend on  it. 


I  shall  now  select  a  few  passages  from  the 
body  of  this  celebrated  work ;  and  endea- 
vour, in  these  selections,  to  exhibit  the  lead- 
ing principles  on  which  the  author  founds  his 
arguments. 

The  law  of  reason  doth  somewhat  direct  men, 
iow  to  honor  God  as  their  Creator;  but  how  to 
glorify  God  in  such  sort  as  is  required,  to  the  end 
he  may  be  an  everlasting  Saviour;  this  we  are 
taught  by  divine  law,  which  law  both  ascertaineth 
the  truth,  and  supplieth  unto  us  the  want  of  that 
other  law.  So  that  in  moral  actions,  divine  law 
helpeth  exceedingly  the  law  of  reason  to  guide  man's 
life;  but,  in  supernatural,  it  alone  guideth.  Pro- 
ceed we  further;  let  us  place  man  in  some  public 
society  with  others,  whether  civil  or  spiritual;  and 
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in  this  case,  there  is  no  remedy,  bat  we  must  add 
jet  a  further  law.  For  although,  even  here  like- 
wise^  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason  be  of  necessaiy 
use;  vet  somewhat  over  and  besides  them  is  neces* 
vary,  namely,  human  and  positive  law,  together 
with  that  law  which  is  of  commerce  between  grand 
societies,  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  nations  chris- 
tian. For  which'  cause,  the  law  of  God  hath  like- 
wise said,  "  I^t  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
.powers."  The  public  power  of  all  societies,  is  above 
every  soul  contained  in  the  same  societies.  And 
Uic  principal  use  of  that  power  is,  to  give  laws 
unto  all  that  are  under  it ;  which  laws,  in  such  case, 
we  must  obey,  unless  there  be  reason  shewed,  which 
may  necessarily  inforce,  that  the  law  of  reason,  or 
of  God,  doth  enjoin  the  contrary :  because,  except 
our  own  private  and  but  probable  resolutions  be  by 
the  law  of  public  determinations  over-ruled,  we  take 
away  all  possibility  of  social  life  in  the  world.  A 
plainer  example  whereof  than  ourselves,  we  cannot 
have.  How  cometh  it  to  pass,  that  we  are,  at  this 
fment  day,  so  rent  with  mutual  contentions,  and 
tkat  the  church  is  so  much  troubled  about  the  polity 
of  the  church?  No  doubt,  if  men  had  been  willing 
to  learn,  how  many  laws  their  actions  in  this  life  are 
subject  unto,  and  what  the  true«force  of  each  law  is, 
^11  these  controversies  might  have  died,  the  Very  day 
^ey  were  first  brought  forth.     It  is  both  commonly 
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said  and  truly,  that  the  hest  men  otherwise  are  not 
always  the  best  in  regard  of  society.  The  reason 
whereof  is,  for  that  the  law  of  men's  actions  is  one, 
if  they  be  respected  only  as  men ;  and  another,  when 
they  are  considered  as  parts  of  a  politic  body.  Many 
;nen  there  are,  than  whom  nothing  is  more  com- 
mendable when  they  are  singled :  and  yet  in  society 
with  others,  none  less  fit  to  answer  the  duties  which 
are  looked  for  at  their  hands.  Yea,  I  am  persuaded, 
that  of  them,  with  whom  in  this  cause  we  strive, 
there  are  whose  betters  among  men  would  be  hardly 
found,  if  they  did  not  live  amongst  men,  but  in 
some  wilderness  by  themselves.  The  cause  of  which 
their  disposition,  so  unframeable  unto  societies  in 
which  they  live,  is,"  for  that  they  discern  not  aright, 
what  place  and  force  these  several  kinds  of  laws 
ought  to  have  in  all  their  actions.  Is  there  question 
cither  concerning  the  regiment  of  the  church  in  ge- 
neral, or  about  conformity  between  one  church  and 
smother,  or  of  ceremonies,  ofBces,  powers,  jurisdic- 
tions in  our  own  church?  Of  all  these  things 
they  judge  by  that  rule,  which  they  frame  to  them- 
selves with  some  show  of  probability;  and  what 
teemetb  i^  that  sort  convenient,  the  same  they 
think  themselves  bound  to  practise,  the  same  by  all 
means  they  labour  mightily  to  uphold;  whatsoever 
any  law  of  man  to  t^e  contrary  hath  determined, 
tiey  weigh  it  not.     Thus  by  following  the  law  of 
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private  reason,  where  the  law  of  public  should  take 
place,  they  breed  disturbance.  *»•*♦* 
And  thus  we  see,  how  even  one  and  the  self- 
same thing  is,  under  divers  considerations,  conveyed 
til  rough  many  laws;  and  that  to  measure  by  any 
one  kind  of  law  all  the  actions  of  men,  were  to  con- 
found the  admirable  order  wherein  God  hath  disposed 
all  laws,  each,  as  in  nature,  so  in  degree,  distinct 
from  other. 


In  answer  to  the  main  position  of  the  Pur 
ritans^  that  ^^the  Scripture  is  our  only  guide  in 
all  the  affairs  and  transactions  of  men ;  amidst 
a  multitude  of  Other  arguments^  Hooker  urges 
the  following. 

An  earnest  desire  to  draw  all  things  unto  the  de* 
termination  of  bare  and  naked  Scripture,  hath  cauS" 
ed  here  much  pains  to  be  taken  in  abating  the  ^ti- 
mation  and  credit  of  man,  which  if  we  labour  to 
maintain  »s  far  as  truth  and  reason  will  beai-,  let  not 
any  think  that  we  travail  about  a  matter  not  greatly 
needful.  For  the  scope  of  all  their  pleading  against 
men's  authority,  is  to  overthrow  such  orders,  laws, 
and  constitutions  in  the  church,  as  depending  there- 
upon, if  they  should  therefore  be  taken  away,  would, 
peradVcnture,    leave  neither  face  nor  memory    of 
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church  to  continue  long  in  the  world,  the  World  es- 
pecially being  such  as  now  it  is.  That  which  they 
have  in  this  case  spoken,  I  would  for  brevity  sake 
let  pass,  but  that  the  drift  of  their  speech  being  so 
dangerous,  their  words  are  not  to  be  neglected. 
Wherefore,  to  say  that  simply  an  argument  taken 
from  man's  authority,  doth  hold  no  way,  neither  af- 
firmatively nor  negatively,  is  hard.  By  a  man's  au-^ 
thority  we  here  understand  the  force  which  his  word 
hath  for  the  assurance  of  -another's  mind  that  build- 
eth  upon  it.  *  *  *  The  strength  of  man's  au- 
thority is  affirmatively  such,  that  the  weightiest  af- 
fairs in  the  world  depend  thereon.  *  *  •  And 
if  it  be  admitted,  that  in  matter  of  fact,  there  is  some 
credit  to  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  man,  but 
not  in  matter  of  opinion  and  judgment,  we  see  the 
contrary  both  acknowledged  and  universally  prac- 
tised also  thoughout  the  world.  *  *  In  matter  of 
state,  the  weight,  many  times,  of  some  one  man's 
authority,  is  thought  reason  sufficient  even  to  sway 
over  whole  nations.  And  this  is  not  only  with  the 
simple  sort ;  but  the  learneder  and  wiser  we  are,  the 
more  such  arguments,  in  some  cases,  prevail  with 
us.  The  reason  why  the  simple  sort  are  moved  with 
authority,  is  the  conscience  of  their  own.  ignorance ; 
whereby  it  coraeth  to  pass,  that  having  learned  men 
in  admiration,  they  rather  fear  to  dislike  them, 
than  know  wherefore  they  should  allow  and  foUow 
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their  judgmants.    Contrariwise,  with  them  that  aie 
skilful,  authority  is  much  more  strong  and  forcible; 
because  they  only  are  able  to  discern  how  just  cause 
there  is,  why  to  some   men's  authority,   so  much 
should  be  attributed.     For  which  cause  the  name 
of  Hippocrates,  no  doubt,  were  more  effectual  to  per- 
suade even  such  men  as  Galen  himself,    than    to 
move  a  silly  empirick.    *     •     Even  negatively,  an 
argument  from  human  authority  may  be  strong ;  as 
namely  thus :  the  Chronicles  of  England  mention  no 
more  than  only  six  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward, since  the  time  of  the  last  conquest;  therefore 
it  cannot  be  there  should  be  more.    * '  •     Infinite 
cases  there  are,    *     *    wherein  the  testimony  of 
man  will  stand  as  a  ground 'of  infallible  assurance. 
That  there  is  a  city  of  Rome,  that  Pius  Quintus 
and   Gregory  XIII,  and  others,   have  been  poped 
of  Rome,  I  suppose  we  are  certainly  enough  per- 
suaded.   The  ground  of  our  persuasion,   who  ne-^ 
ver  satv  the  place,  nor  persons  before  named,  can  be 
nothing  but  man's  testimony.    Will  any  man  here, 
notwithstanding,  alledge  those  mentioned  human  in^ 
firmities,  as   reasons   why  these  things  should  be 
mistrusted  or  doubted  of  ?  yea,  that  which  is  more, 
utterly  to  infringe  the  force  and  strength  of  man'^ 
testimony,  were  to  sliake  the  very  fortress  of  God^ 
truth.     For  whatsoever  we  believe  concerning  saU 
vation  by  Christy  although  the  Scripture  be  therein 
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the  ground  6f  our  belief;  yet  the  authority  6f  maa 

is,  if  we  mark  it,  the  key  which  openeth  the  door  of 

entrance  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture.-    The 

Scripture  doth  aot  teach  us  the  things  that  are  of 

God,  unless  we  did  credit  men  who  have  taught  us 

that  the  words  of  Scripture  do  signify  those  things* 
**»  m         •  •«  « 

Let  them  with  whom  we  have  hitherto  disputed 
consider  well,  how  it  can  stand  with  reason,  to  make 
the  bare  mandate  of  Sacred  Scripture  the  only  rule 
of  all  good  and  evil  in  the  actions  o>f  mortal  men. 
The  testimonies  of  God  are  true,  the  testimonies  of 
God  are  perfect,  the  testimonies  ef  God  are  all-suf- 
ficient unto  that  end  for  which  they  were,  given. 

*  ♦  What  the  Scripture  proposetb,  the  same  in 
all  points  it  doth  perform.  •  *  The  scope  and 
purpose  of  God  in  delivering  the  Holy  Scripture, 
such  as  to  take  mtrfe  largely  than  behoveth,  they  oa 
the  contrary  side'  racking  and  stretching  it  further 
than  by  him  was  meant,  are  drawn  into  sundry  as 
great  inconveniences.  These  pretending  the  Scrip- 
tures perfection,  infer  thereupon,  that  in  Scripture 
all  things  lawful  to  be  done  must  needs  be  contained. 

*  ♦  We  may  even  as  well  conclude  so  of  every 
sentence,  as  of  the  whole  sum  and  body  thereof, 
unless  we  first  of  all  prove,  that  it  was  the  drift, 
scope,  and  purpose  of  Almighty  God,  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, to  comprise  all  things  which  man  may  prac- 
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tise.  But  admit  this,  and  mark  I  beseech  you  what 
would  follow.  God,  in  deUvering  Scripture  to  his 
churchy  should  clean  have  abrogated  amongst  them 
the  hiw  of  nature,  which  is  an  infallible  knowledge 
imprinted  in  all  the  minds  of  men,  whereby  both 
general  principles  for  directing  of  human  actions  are 
comprehended,  and  conclusions  derived  from  them ; 
upon  which  conclusions  groweth,  in  particularity, 
the  choice  of  good  and  evil  in  the  daily  affairs  of 
this  life.  Admit  this,  and  what  shall  the  Scripture 
he  but  a  snare  and  a  torment  to  weak  consciencesi 
filling  them  with  infinite  perplexities,  scrupulosities^ 
doubts  insoluble,  and  extreme  despairs?  *  *  For, 
in  every  action  of  common  life,  to  find  out  some  sen- 
tence clearly  and-  infallibly  setting  before  our  eyes 
what  we  ought  to  do,  (seem  we  in  Scripture  never  so 
expert)  would  trouble  us  more  than  we  are  aware. 
In  weak  and  tender  minds  we  little  know  what  mi- 
sery this  strict  opinion  would  breed,  besides  the  stops 
it  would  make  in  the  whole  course  of  all  men's  lives 
and  actions,  make  all  things  sin,  which  we  do  by  di- 
rection of  nature's  light,  and  by  the  rule  of  common  dis- 
cretion, without  thinking  at  all  upon  Scripture,  &c.  &c. 
*  *  Whatsoever  is  spoken  of  God,  or  things  apper- 
taining to  God,  otherwise  than  as  the  truth  i^,  though 
it  seem  an  honour,  it  is  an  injury.  And  as  incre*- 
dible  praises  given  unto  men,  do  often  abate  and  im- 
pair the  credit  of  their  deserved  commendation ;  so 
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^e  must  likevrise  take  great  heed,  lest  in  attri- 
buting unto  Scripture  more  than  it  can  have,  the 
incredibility  of  that,  do  cause  even  those  things 
which  indeed  it  hath,  most  abundantly^  to  be  less 
reverendly  esteemed.  I  therefore  leave  it  to  them- 
selves to  consider,  whether  they  have  in  this  first 
point  overshot  themselves,  or  not;  which,  God 
doth  know,  is  quickly  done,  even  when  oyr  mean- 
ing is  most  sincere,  as  I  am  verily  persuaded,  theirs 
in  this  case  was. 


Sft 


I  shall  give  one  more  extract,  taken  from 
the  third  book,  in  which  he  combats  Another 
fundamental  position  of  the  Puritans;  ''that 
in  Scripture  there  must  be  of  necessity  con- 
tained a  form  of  church  polity,  the  laws 
whereof  may  in  no  wise  be  altered." 

The  last  refuge  in  maintaining  this  position,  is 
thus  to  construe  it:  ^Nothing  ought  to  be  established  in 
the  churchy  but  that  which  is  commanded  in  the  word  of 
God;  that  is  to  say,  all  church  orders  must  be  ground- 
ed upon  the  word  of  God,  in  such  sort  grounded 
upon  the  word,  not,  that  being  found  out  by  some 
•star,  or  light  of  reason,  or  learning,  or  other  help, 
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they  may  b«  receiyed,  so  they  be  not  against  the 
word  of  God,  but  according  at  leastwise  unto  the 
general  rules  of   Scripture,    they  must  be  made* 
Which  is  in  effect  as  much  as  to  say,  ^*  We  know 
not  what  to  say  wdl  in  defence  of  this  position: 
and  therefore  least  we  should  say  it  is  fedse,  there  is 
no  remedy  hut  to  say,  that  in  some  sense  or  other  it 
may  be  true,  if  we  could  tell  how."    First,  that 
Scholy  had  need  of  a  very  favourable  reader,  and  a 
tractable,  that  should  think  it  plain  construction, 
when  to  be  commanded  in  the  word  and  grounded  uipon 
the  wordy  are  made  all  one.     If  when  a  man  may 
live  in  the  state  of  matrimony,  seeking  that  good 
thereby  which  nature  principally  desireth,  he  make 
rather  choice  of  a'  contrary  life,  in  regard  to  St. 
Paul's  judgment,  that  which  he  doth  is  manifestly 
grounded  upon  the  word  of  God,  yet  not  commanded 
in  his  word,  because  without  breach  of  any  command- 
ment, he  may  do  otherwise.     Secondly,  whereas  no 
mai^ injustice  and  reason,  can  be  reproved  for  those 
actions  which  are  framed  according  unto  that  known 
will  of  God,  whereby  they  are  to  be  judged,  and  the 
will  of 'God  which  we  are  to  judge  our  actions  byt. 
no  sound  divine  in  the  world  ever  dehied,   to  be  ta 
part  made  manifest  even  by  the  light  of  nature^  and 
hot  by  Scripture  alone :  if  the  church  being  directed 
by  the  former  of  these  two  (which  God  hath  giveiv 
who  gave  the  other,  that  man  might  in  diiferent  sort 
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be  gnkled<  by  them  Imt^)  U  the  chtFFcb>  I  9Ay,  d6 
ap^proye  and  establish  ihtiJb  which  thereby  it  judgetK 
meet,  and  findefth  libt  repugnant  fa  toy  word  6t 
syllable  of  Hely  Setiptiire ;  who  sh«lM  warrant  our 
pr^sdinpttious  boldness,  controdifig  herein  the  churcti 
of  Christ  ?  But  so  it  is,  the  name  of  the  light  of 
nature  is  made  hateful  with  men;  the  star  of  feslson 
xnd  learning,  aiftd  all  other  such  like  helps,  HegihJ^ 
neth  no  otherwise  to  be  thought  of,  than  if  it  iiver€ 
an  unlucky  comet ;  or  as  if  God  had  so  accursed  it, 
tliat  it  should  never  shine  ofr  give  light  iA  things  cott- 
demiilg  our  duty  any  way  towards  ham,  but  be  es- 
teemed as  that  star  in  the  revelation,  called  Worm' 
•aood;  which  being  fallen  from  Heaven,  maketl^ 
rivers  anrf  waters  in  which  it  felleth,  so  Mtter,  that 
itoen  tastirig  them  die  thereof.  A  number  there  are, 
who  thiftk  they  cannot  admire  as  they  ought,  the 
pi6>ver  and  authority  of  the  word  of  Gt>d,  if  in  things 
dBhmie,  they  should  attribute  afty  force  to  man's  rea- 
soifi.  F6r  whic&  cauf^e  they  never  use  reason  so 
iimlingly  as  to  disgrace  i^eason.  Their  Usual  and  com-' 
nibn  discourses  are  unto  this  effect.  First^  "  the 
natural  man  perceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit 
of  God:  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  neither 
can  he  know  theili,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis*- 
crtfned/^  &c,  &c.  By  these  and  the  like  disputes,  an 
opittton  hath  spread  itself  very  far  in  the  world ;  as 
I  if  the  way  to  be  ripe  in  faith,  were  to  be  raw  in 
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wit  and  judgment;  as  if  re^uson  were  an  enemy  untd 
religion,  childish  simplicity  the  mother  of  ghostlj 
and  divine  wisdom^         »         »         »         ♦ 
•  To  our.  purpose  it  is  sufficient,   that  whosoever 
doth  serve,  honour,  and  obey  God,  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him,  that  man  would  no  more  do  this 
than  innocents  and  infants  do  but  for  the  light  of 
natural  reaspn  that  s^ineth  in  him,  ^and  maketh  him 
apt  to  apprehend  those  things  of  God,  which  being 
by  grace  discovered,  are  effectual  to  persuade  rea- 
sonable minds,  and  none  other,  that  honour,  obedi- 
ence, and  credit,  belong  aright  unto  God.     No  man 
cometh  unto  God  to  offer  him  sacrifice,  to  pour  out 
supplications  and.  prayers  before  him,  or  to  do  him. 
any  service,  which  doth  not  first  believe  him  both 
to  be,   and  to  be  a  rewarder  of  them  who  in  such 
sort  seek  unto  him.    Let  men  be  taught  this,  either 
by  revelation  from  Heaven,  or  by  instruction  upon 
earth ;  by  labour,  stud^,  and  me<ktation,  or  by  the . 
only  secret  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  whatso- 
ever the  mean  be  they,  know  it  by,  if  the  knowledge 
thereof  were  possible  without  discourse  of  natural, 
reason,  why  should  none  be  found  capable  thereof 
but  only  men;  nor  men  till  such  time  as  they  come 
unto  ripe  and  full  ability  to  work  by  reasonable  un- 
derstanding?   The  whole  drift  of  the  Scripture  of 
God,  what  is  it,  but  only  to  teach  theology  ?  .  The-, 
ology,  what  13  it,  but  the  science  of  thi!ngs  divine! 
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What  science  can  be  attained  unto,  without  the  help 
of  natural  discourse  and  reason  f  J'odge  you  of  that 
which  I  speak,  saith  the  apostle.  In  vain  it  were  to 
'  speak  any  thing  of  God,  but  that  by  reason,  men 
are  able  somewhat  to  judge  of  that  they  hear,  and 
by  discourse  to  discern  how  consonant  it  is  to  truth. 
Scripture,  indeed,  teacheth  things  above  nature^ 
things  which  our  reason  by  itself  could  not  reach 
unto.  Yet  those  also  we  believe,  knowing  by  rea- 
son, that  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God.  *  • 
The  thing  we  have  handled  according  to  the  question 
moved  about  it;  which  .^question  is,  whether  the 
light  of  reason  be  so  pernicious,  that  in  devising 
laws  for  the  church,  men  oiight  not  by  it  to 
search  wl^at  may  be  fit  and  convenient?  For  this 
cause,  therefore,  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  afh^ 
pear,  how  in  the  nature  of  reason  itself,  there  is.no 
impediment^  but  that  the  self-same  spirit  which  re*^ 
vealeth  the  things  thatGod  hath  set  down  in  his  laW( 
may  also  be  thought  to  aid  and  direct  men  ip  fiodiog 
out  by  the  light  of  reason,  what  li^w^  are  ei^pedient^ 
to  be  made  for  the  guiding  of  his  church,  over  and 
besides  them  that  are  in  Scripture.  *  *  ♦  , 
The  Gospel,  as>  they  say,  containeth  not  oidy  doc-> 
trine  instructing  men  how  they  jshould  believe,  but 
also  precepts  concerning  the' regiment  of  the.  church. 
Discipline  therefore  is  a  part  of  the  Gospel,  and  Go^- 
being  the  author  of  the  wholt  Gospdi,:fis  w^^l  Qf  .di^*^ 
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cipline  as  of  doctrine,  it  cannot  be  but  that  both 
of  them  have  a  common  cause.  So  that  as  we  are  to 
believe  for  ever  the  articles  of  evangelical  doctrine, 
80  the  precepts  of  discipline  we  are  in  like  sort 
Wwnd  for  ever  to  observe.  Touching  points  of  doc* 
trine,  ^  *  they  have  been,  since  the  first  hour 
that  there  was  a  church  in  the  wprld,  and  till  the 
last  they  must  be  believed;  but  a3  for*  matters  of 
regiment,  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  another  na* 
ture.  ♦  ^*  ♦  Yea,  it  is  ^not  denied^  I  am  sore, 
by  themselves,  that  certain  things  in  discipline  are 
of  that  nature,  as  they  may  be  varied  by  times^ 
places,  persons,  and  other  the  like  circumstance?. 
Whereupon  I  demand,  are  those  changeable  points 
of  discipline  commanded  in  the  word  of  God,  orno? 
If  they  bo  not  commandied,  and  yet  may  be  received 
in  the  church,  how  can  their  former  position  stand, 
condemhing  al}  things  in  the  chuix:h,  which  in  the 
word  drfe  not  commanded?  If  they  be  commanded, 
a^d'yet  may  suffer  change,  how  can  this  latter  stiM, 
affirming  all  things  immutable  which  are  command- 
odofGodr  ♦  0  *  ♦  As  for  those  marvellous 
discourses,  whereby  they  adventure  to  argue,  that 
€rod  most  neede  have  dot^e  the  thing,  which  they 
imagine  was  to  be  done,  I  must  confess,  I  have  often 
wondered  at  their  exceeding  boldness  hereip^  When 
she  question  is,  whether  God  have  delivered  in  Scrips 
lure,  as  they  affirm  he  luitb,  a  complete,  particulari 
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immutable  form  of  churcb  polity;  why  take  they 
that  other,  both  presuiqptuous  and  superfluous  la* 
bour,  to  prove  he  should  have  done  it;  there  being  no 
way  ia  this  case  to  prove  the  deed  of  God,  saving 
only  by  producing  that  evidence  wherein  he  hath 
done  it?  But  if  there  be  no  such  thing  apparent 
upon  record,  they  do  as  if  one  should  demand  a  le* 
gacy  by  force  and  virtue  of  some  written  testament, 
wherein  there  being  no  such  thing  specified,  he  plead- 
Ah,  that  there  it  must  needs  be,  and  bringeth  argu- 
ments from  the  love  or  good  will  which  always  the 
testator  bore  him,  imagining  that  these  or  the  like 
proofs  will  convict  a  testament  to  have  that  in  it, 
which  other  men  can  no  where  by  reading  find. 


The  Ecclesiaatical  Politj^  contains  the  most 
profound^  aad  the  ablest  defenoe  of  ecclesi- 
astical establisbaents^  yrbich  has  ever  appeared 
and  displays  powers  of  reasoning  of  the*  first 
order,  joined  with  an  extent  of  learning  rare- 
ly  attainecL  With  his  onn  party,  it  gained 
the  author  an  unbounded  reputatioTi^  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and  even  with  bis  antogo- 
nists^  the  Puritans^  his  profound  l^armng,  his 
talents,  and  unexampled  candour,  were  objects 
of  respect  and  admiration.    Though  it  woukl 
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be  going  too  far  to  say  that  Hooker  settled  the 
controversy  between  the  Puritans  and  the 
Church  of  England,  it  may  be  affirmed  with 
truth,  that  no  champion  of  equal  ability  was 
found  to  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  the  op- 
posite cause.  The  style  of  this  work,  too,  pos- 
sesses some  of  the  highest  characteristics.  It 
is  perspicuous,  forcible,  and  manly ;  and  evi- 
dently flows  from  the  pure  spurce  of  an  in- 
genuous and  upright  mind. 

I  consider  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  as  by  far 
the  most  important  work  which  had  appeared 
prior  to  Lord  Bacon,  For  extent  and  variety 
of  learning,  it  is  without  a  rival.  There  is  no 
single  book,  which  resulted  from  the  refonna- 
tion,  to  which  the  following  assertion  of  M. 
ViUcrs*  is  so  strictly  applicable.  After  taking  a 
view  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  consequent 
upon  the  reformation,  he  remarks,  **^  Who- 
ever wishes  to  be  instructed  in  history,  in  clas- 
sical Hterature,  and  philosophy,  can  chi^se  no- 
thing better  than  a  course  of  protestant  the- 
t)logy." 

Accordingly,  the  work  of  Hooker  is  not  to 
be  regarded  'simply  as  a  theological  treatise, 

*  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and  Influence^  of  the  Reformation, 
>y  Luther,  &c. 
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on  a  subject  about  which  men*s  minds  are 
pretty  well  settled  in  modern  times.  The  au- 
thor,  in  his  zeal  to  establish  his  main  pointy 
and  from  his  anxiety  to  distinguish  what  is 
human  from  what  is  divine^  is  led  to  examine 
into  the  principles  of  moral  duty,  and  the  laws 
of  social  union ;  and  hence  we  find  him  fre- 
quently referred  to,  by  subsequent  writers,  as  au- 
thority foi;  moral  and  political  principles.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
after  the  first  book  only  had  been  read  to  him, 
should  exclaim — "There  is  no  learning  that 
this  man  has  not  searched  into."  As  a  com* 
position  too,  it  presents  the  first  example  in  the 
language,  of  strict  methodical  arrangement, 
mid  of  clear  logical  reasoning. 


3fames(i 
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Many— indeed  most  of  the  literary  oma« 
ments  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  florished  under 
James  also ;  but  the  poets,  when  they  fell  off, 
left  no  worthy  successors.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  this  reign,  Johnson  dates  the 
rise  of  what  he  calls  (with  dubious  propriety) 
the  metaphysical  poets,  who,  abandoning  all 
simplicity  of  language — the  genuine  expref*- 
sion  of  nature  and  of  passion,  sought  only  la* 
boured  and  meretricious  ornaments  of  dictioa 
— unnatural  conceits,  antitheses,  and  tasteless 
jingle  of  words. 

The  prose  style  was  disgraced  by  equal  ab- 
surdities. An  abominable  fashion  began  of 
w^riting  half  Latin,  half  English;  and  our 
books  were  as  much  interlarded  with  Latin  as 
Persic  books  are  with  Arabic.  Of  this  wretch- 
ed  style,  bishop  Andrews,  and  Burton,  in  his 
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Anatomy  of  Melancholy^  are  remarkable  ex- 
amples ;  particularly  the  former.  Even  the  great 
Bacon,  the  soundness  of  whose  judgment 
would  naturally  have  rejected  all  uncouth 
ornaments^  was  so  far  influenced  by  the  pre- 
valent taste,  as  to  admit  too  frequently  the 
heterogeneous  mixture.  This  is  particularly 
observable  when  he  addresses  any  piece  to 
the  pedant  James,  in  compliment  to  whom 
much  of  this  barbarous  taste  might  probably 
have  been  adopted.  But  a  more  general 
cause  is,  that  the  revival  of  letters  was  yet  too^ 
recent  for  men  to  divest  themselves  of  that 
silly  and  boyish  vanity,  which  seeks  all  op- 
portunities of  displaying  the  learning  it  had 
acquired.  This  pedantic  style  is  ridiculed  by 
Shakespeare  in  his  Holofernes  (Love's  Labour 
Lost);  and  sir  Philip  Sidney  has  another  such 
a  pedagogue  in  a  masque,  at  the  end  of  hii^ 
works. 

The  increase  of  polemical  divinity,  too,  lent 
its  aid  to  prortiote  this  corruption  of  language. 
The  subjects  of  contest,  which  chiefly  inter- 
ested the  theological  champions,  were  the  cal- 
vinistic  ones  of  election,  predestination,  &c. 
8tc.  These  fell  in  exactly  with  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  the  monarch,  who  «hone  more  con- 
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spicuously  as  a  divine  than  as  a  king.  But  such 
discussions  had  one  conseqaence  not  qnite  so 
well  suited  to  his  taste.    The  preachers,  from 
their    frequent    examination    of   theological 
topics^  had  acquired  an  habitually  prying  and 
busy  spirit ;  and  they  could  not  rest,  till  they 
had  examined  into  the  grounds  of  the  uncon* 
scious  prerogative  claimed  by  the  sovereign. 
This  transgression  of  the   boundaries  of  their 
own  province  occasioned^  however,  in  August, 
1622,    the  ''Directions,  by   royal  authority,- 
concerning  Preachers    and  Preaching;"  •and 
which  were  especiiLlly  levelled  at  the  Puritans 
and  lecturers,  and  excited  great  clamotir. 

Many  corniptions  also  probably  trept  in  by 
means  of  the  catholic  books  so  industriously 
disseminated.  The  Englishmen  who  wrote 
them,  having  lived  abroad  and  spoken  other 
languages,  seem  frequently  to  have  forgotten 
their  native  idioms:  for  the  strange  phrases 
which  occasionally  occur  are  very  curious^  and 
sometimes  very  ludicrous. 

In  addition  to  those  imperfections  of  style 
which  arose  from  exotic  admixtures-*«the  writ- 
ers of  this  period  often  neglected  to  observe 
the  rules  of  grammar ;  and  paid  no  attention 
ivbatever  to  elegance  and  to  baririony  oif  pe» 
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riod.  Though  sound  is  insignificant  when 
compared  to  sense ;  yet  where  they  can  be 
rendered  compatible,  it  were  idle  fastidious- 
ness to  disdain  the  help  of  the  former  in 
augmenting  general  effect.  The  language  of 
conversation,  and  the  epistolary  and  familiar 
style,  were  in  a  far  better  taste,  than  the  formal 
compositions  of  authors. 

Generally  speaking,  the  best  studies  of  this 
reign  were  those  of  classical  literature,  which 
the  learning  and  example  of  James,  no  doubt, 
contributed  greatly  to  render  fashionable. 
Casaubon,  the  eminent  scholar,  was  invited 
from  France,  and  granted  a  pension  of  3001. 
a  year,  besides  church  preferments.  Antonio 
de  Dominis,  archbishop  of  Spalatro  also  dis- 
tinguished for  his  classical  learning,  resided 
for  some  time  in  this  country;  but  as  his 
remuneration  was  incommensurate  with  his 
ambition,  he  withdrew  again  to  the  conti- 
nent. 

If  we  except  Sidney's  Arcadia,  it  may  be , 
affirmed  that  prose  allegory  began  in  this  reign; 
and  I  believe  that "  The  Isle  of  Man,"  by  Bar- 
nard,  is  one  of  the  first  specimens.  The  book 
was  lately  reprinted  at  Bristol.  John  Bunyan 
cajrried  this  sort  of  writing  to  the  very  point 
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sat  perfection.  Long  aFter>  bishop  Patrick 
wrote,  A  Pilgrim,  but  remarkable  only  for 
-dullness ;  and  the  catholics  have,  A  Pilgrim 
to  Loretto,  which  is  also  bad,  though  it  has 
beautiful  passages  of  description.  With  the 
exception  of  these  allegories,  there  is  very 
litde  original  prose  fictitious  narrative  before 
,the  time  of  Charles  IL 

Translations  were  uncommonly  numerous^ 
I  believe,  that  there  was  not  a  single  good 
book  published,  at  this  period^  in  any  pat^ 
iof  Europe,  whioh  was  not  speedily  made 
^glish.  In  general,  these  versions  were  weH 
4lone;  with  respect  to  t;he  romances^  very 
jbadly,  as  before  noticed. 

Voyagers  .^d  travellers  were  Ufcewise  abuU'- 
dant,  aad  afisif^ted  to  augiaent  oiir  litegrary 
treasures. 

But  the  brightest  st«r  in  this  galaxy  of  wor- 
thies, w?is  the  lord  Vejrulam-  His  intellc;/e- 
jtual  labours  dad  n^iore  to  ealightei^  his  fellow 
aooten,  and  to  fix  them  iR  a  state  of  general 
jmpT0vemei;u,  th^n  those  pf  aM  others  com- 
})ined.  Succeeding  philosophers  have  had  lit- 
ijie  else  to  do  than  to  walk  in  his  steps;  or  at 
Jeast,  to  proceed  towards  th^se  various  objects 
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jHf  kabwledg^  to  which  b0  pointed  out  the 
way.  Mankind  now  became  fixed  in  their 
Views  as  to  literature  and  life ;  and  from  this 
period  their  progression  in  knowledge  apd  r^ 
finement  has  been  rapid  and  uijinterruptcd. 
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BA  CON. 


FbJlNCIs  Bacon^  viscount  St.  AlbanS;  and 
high  chancellor  pf  England,  son  of  sir  Nii- 
cholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  was 
born  in  London,  1560-1,  at  York-House  in  the 
Strand.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years,  or 
in  1573,  he  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cam«- 
bridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  John  Whit 
gift,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Soon  after  this  period,  on  account  of  the  ex^ 
tr£i,ordinary  maturity  of  bis  understanding,  his 
father  resolved  that  be  should  travel ;  and  he 
accordingly  sent  him  to  France  under  the  in- 
spection  of  sir  Amias  Powlett^  th^  queen's 
^mbasador  at  Paris. 

His  father  dying  suddenly,  he  was  unex<- 
pectedly  left  with  a  very  incompetent  fortune, 
and  on  his  return  from  France,  he  entered  at 
Gray's  Inn^  that  by  the  study  of  the  law,  be 
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might  supply  the  deficiency.  In  1588,  he  bcr. 
came  reader  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  from  his  repu-? 
tation  in  this  office,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
queen;,  her  counsel  learned  in  the  law  extra- 
ordinary. In  ItKX),  he  was  chosen  double 
reader  of  Gray's  Inn.  Towards  the  latter  part 
pf  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  began  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  a  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where,  by  his  weight  of  thought 
and  power  of  comprehensive  survey,  he  aK 
ways  astonished  and  often  prevailed. 

After  the  death  of  ^  Elizabeth,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  her  successor,  James  I,  and  in  1603> 
the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  that  prince.  The  year  following,  be 
was  constituted  by  patent^  one  of  his  majesty's 
council  learned  in  the  law,  with  a  fee  of.  forty 
pounds  a  year.  The  same  day,  his  majesty 
granted  him,  by  another  patent  under  the 
great  seal,  a  pension  of  sixty  pounds  a  year, 
for  special  services  received  from  his  brother 
Anthony  Bacon,  and  himself. 

He  was  married  in  16C7,  to  Alice,  daughter 
of  Benedict  Bamham,  Esq.  alderman  of  Lon- 
don^ by  whom  he  had  a  considerable  fortune, 
but  no  issue.  The  same  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed kiiig^s  solicitor.    About  four  years  afler^ 
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lie  obtained  the  office  of  judge  of  the  mar- 
shall's  court,  jointly  with  sir  Thomas  Vavasor ; 
as  also  the  office  of  the  court  of  star-chamber, 
a  place  of  great  value.  In  1613,  he  succeed- 
ed sir  Henry  Hobart  as  attorney  general ;  and 
about  three  years  after,  was  sworn  of  the  pri- 
vy council.  On  the  resignation  of  the  chan- 
cellor, lord  viscount  Brackley,  i6i6t17j  the 
king  presented  the  great  seal  to  Bacon,  when 
in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  with  the  title  of 
lord  keeper.  He  obtained,  in  I6I8,  the  title 
of  lord  high  clianceilor  of  Engldnd;  and 
about  six  months  after,  in  the  same  year,  was 
created  baron  of  Verulam.  In  the  year  1621, 
the  title  of  viscount  St.  Albans,  was  conferred 
upon  him,  to  which  a  small  pension  was  an- 
nexed out  of  the  customs.  His  disgrace  fol- 
lowed  shortly  after;  by  which  he  was  deprived 
of  his  high  office,  for  bribery  and  corruption, 
amersed  in  a  fine  of  40,0GOl.  sent  prisoner  to 
the  Tower,  and  declared  incapable  of  any  of- 
iice  or  employment  in  the  state.  After  a 
short  confinement,  however,  he  was  released ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  October,  of  the  same  year, 
the  king  signed  a  warrant  for  his  pardon, 
his  parliamentary  sentence  excepted.  Not 
long  before  the  decease  of  James  L  in  162.5, 
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he  obtained  a  full  pardon.    He  died  on  the 
9th  of  April,  16«6. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  brief  account  of  the 
fvorks  of  this  great  maa,  which  are  beyond  all 
comparison  the  most  important  in  our  na- 
tional literature. 

1.  During  his  stay  in  France,  he  composed  a 
succinct  "  View  of  the  State  of  Europe,"  at 
that  time,  which  his  biograpier  (Mallet)  ob- 
serves, wa&  written  when  he  was  only  nineteen ; 
and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  this  juvenile 
production,  the  same  spirit  of  philosophy  is 
discoverable  which  pervades  his  subsequent 
writings. 

2,  In  1596,  he  finished  his  '^Maxims  of  the 
Law,**^  which  work,  however,  was  nofpublish- 
ed  till  after  his  death,  and  is  said  to  have  suf- 
ered  materially  from  that  cause. 

•3.  The  next  year  he  published  the  first  part 
of  his  "  Essays  or  Councils,  Civil  and  Moral.*^ 

4.  In  1598,  he  wr<»te  his  '^History  of  the 
Alietfafion  Office,"  though  it  was  not  published 
till  many  years  after  his  death;  a  work  which 
displays  an  extensive  knowledge  of  our  history 
and  antiquities,  and  clearly  evinces  his  pro* 
found  skill  in  his  profession. 

5.  He  has  also  left  a  ihibmotial  of  the  jreigft 
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bf  Elizabeth.  This  seems  to  batve  b^en  com- 
posed in  the  life  time  of  that  princess ;  though 
after  her  decease,it  was  newly  methodtzedyrevis- 
ed>  ^orrectedy  and  traiiislated  into  Latin.  At  the 
request  of  the  author  it  was  transmitted  in 
MS.  to  M.  de  Thou,  while  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  his  Universal  History;  and  that 
historian  has  acknd^wledged  the  use  he  hfts 
made  of  it.  This  work,  however,  was  not 
printed  till  ai  long  Nvhile  after  his  death ;  and 
discovers  the  extent  of  his  learning,  as  well  as 
the  depth  of  his  policy. 

6.  In  1605,  he  published  his  work  entitl^dy 
''  The  Proficience  and  Advancemient  of  Learn- 
ing," which  forms  the  first  payt  of  his  great 
work,  which  he  afterwards  published  under  the 
title  of  In^auratio  Scientiarum*  The  *'  A(U 
vancement  of  Learning "  was  written  in  En- 
glish, and  divided  into  two  books.  Tlie  £ur.st 
is  chiefly  employed  m  opposing  certaia  ob^ 
jections  to  learning,  and  in  pointing  out"  the 
many  impediments  to  its  progress.  In  the  se- 
cond book,  he  proceeds  to  his  distribution  of 
knowledge,  which  is  into  three  parts.  He  ob- 
serves— ^^  The  parts  of  human  learning,  have 
reference  to  the  three  parts  of  man's  under- 
standing, which  is  the  seat  of  learning :  his- 
tory to  his  memory,  poei^  to  his  imaginatiosu 
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aad  philosophy  to  his  reason.  He  gives  aho-a^ 
geDcalogical  table  of  knowledge^  agreeably  to 
this  distribution.  I  shall  select  a  few  extracts 
firom  each  bogk,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
hibit his  geiseral  views  of  knowledge  of  alt 
sorts.. 

iook   I. 

Tliere  be  chiefly  three  vanities  in  stupes,  whereb}^ 
learning  hath  been  most  traduced.  For  those  things 
we  do  esteem  vain  which  are  either  false^  or  frivo- 
lousy  those  which  have  either  no  truth,*  or  no  use  i 
and  those  persons  we  esteem  vain,  which  are  either 
credufous  or  curious;  and  curiosity  is  either  in  mat- 
ter or  words:  so  that  in  reason,. as  well  as  in  experi«' 
cnce,  there  fall  out  to  be  these  threes  distempers,  as 
I  may  tefm  them,  of  learning:  the  first,  fantasticaf 
learning;  the  second,  contentious  learning;  a^d  the 
last,  delicate  learning ;  vain  imaginations,  vain  al- 
tercations, and  vain  affectations;  and  with  the  last  I 
will  begin. 

Martin  Luther,  conducted  no  doubt  by  an  higher 
providence,  but  in  discourse  of  reason^  finding  what 
a  province  he  had  undertaken  against  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  the  degenerate  traditions  of  the  church ; 
and  finding  his  own  solitude,  being  no  ways  aided  by 
the  opinions  of  his  own  time,  was  enforced. to  awaks 
all  antiquity,  and  to  call  former  times  to  his  succour^i 


to  make  a  party  against  the  present  time.     So  that 
the  ancient  authors,    both  in  divinity  and  in   hu- 
manity, which  had  long  time  slept  in  libraries,  be- 
gan generally  to  be  read  and  revolved.     This  by  con- 
sequence did  draw  on  a  necessity  of  a  more  exqui- 
site travel  in  the  languages  original  wherein  those 
authors  did  write,  for  the  better  advantage  of  press- 
ing and  applying  their  >yords»     And  thereof  grew 
again  a  delight  in  their  manner  of  style  and  phrase, 
and  an  admiration  of  thai  kind  of  writing;  which 
was  much  furthered  and  precipitated  by  the  enmity 
and  opposition,  that  the  propounders  of  those  pri- 
mitive, but  seeming  new  opinions,  had  against  the 
schoolmen,  who  were  generally  of  the  contrary  part^ 
and  whose  writings  were  altogether,  in  a  different 
style  and  form,   taking  liberty  to  coin  and  frame 
new  terms  of  art  to  express  their  own  sense,  and  to 
avoid  circuit  0/  speech,  without  regard  to  the  pure- 
ness,  pleasantness,  and  as  I  may  call  it,  lawfulness^ 
of  the  phrase,  or  word.     And  again,    because  the 
great  labour  then  was  with  the  people,  of  whom  the 
Pharisees  were  wont  to  say,   Execrabilis  ista  turha 
qua:  non  norvit  legem;  for  the  winning  and  persuading 
of  them,  there  grew  of  necessity  in  chief  price  and 
request,  eloquence  and  variety  of  discourse  as  the 
fittest  and  forciblest  access  into  the  capacity  of  the 
vulgar-  sort :    so  that  these  four  causes  concurring, 
the  admiration  of  aiKrient  authors,  the  hate  of  the 
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schoolmeDy  the  exact  study  of  languages,  and  the 
efficacy  of  preaching,  did  bring  in  an  affected  study 
of  eloquence,  and  copia  of  speech,  which  then  began 
to  flourish.     This  grew  speedily  into  an  excess  ;  for 
men  began  to.  hunt  more  after  words  than  matter ; 
and  more  after  the  chdiceness  of  the  phrase,  and  the 
round  and  clean  composition  of  the  sentence,   and 
the  sweet  falling  of  the  clauses,  and  the  varying  and 
illustration  of  their  works  with  tropes  and  figures, 
than  after  the  weight  of  matter,  worth  of  subject, 
soundness   of  argument,  life  of  invention,  or  depth 
of  judgment.     Then  gre\V  the  flowing  and  watery 
vein  of  Osorius,  the  Portugal  bishop,  to  be  in  price. 
Then  did  Sturmius  spend  such  infinite  and  curious 
pains  upon  Cicero  the  orator,  and  Hermogenes  the 
rhetorician,  besides  his  own  books  of  periods,  and 
imitation,    and  the  like.     Then  did  Car  of  Cam- 
bridge,' and  Ascham,  with  their  lectures  and  writ- 
ings, almost  deify  Ciceto  and  Demosthenes,  and  al- 
lure all  young  men  that  were  studious,  unto  that  de- 
licate and4)olished  kind  of  learning.    Then  did  Eras-^ 
mus  take  occasion  to  make  the  scoffing  echo ;  Decern 
Annas  consufnpsi  in  legendo  Cicerone :  and  the  echo  an- 
swered in  Greek,  *Ow,  Asine.    Then  grew  the  learn- 
ing of  the  schoolinen  to  be  utterly  despised  as  bar- 
barous.    In  sum,  the  whole  inclination  and  bent  of 
those  times  was  rather  towards  copia  than  weight. 
Here-  therefore  is  the  first  distemper  of  leamingf 
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though  I  have  represented  an  example  of  late  timesy 
yet  it  hath  been,  and  will  he,  secundum  fnajtcs  et  minus 
in  all  time.  And  how  is  it  possible  but  this  should 
have  an  operation  to  discredit  learning,  even  with 
vulgar  Capacities,  when  they  see  learned  men's  works 
like  the  first  letter  of  a  patent  or  limned  book; 
which,  though  it  hath  large  flourishes,  yet  it  is  but 
a  letter  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  Pygmalion's  frenzy  b 
a  good  emblem  or  portraiture  of  this  vanity;  for 
words  are  but  the  images  of  matter,  and  except  they 
have  life  of  reason,  and  invention,  to  fall  in  love  with 
them  is  all  one  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a  picture. 


Ainong  various  other  errors  which  he  points 
out  as  impediments  to  the  progress  of  learn-^ 
ihg,  he  says: 

But  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  mis- 
taking or  misplacing  of  the  last  or  farthest  end  of 
knowledge :  for  men  have  entered  into  a  desire  cif 
learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes  upon  a  natitaral 
curiosity,  and  inquisitive  appetite;  sometimes  to  en- 
tertain their  minds  with  variety  and  delight ;  some- 
tinies  for  ornament  anti  reputation ;  and  sometimes 
to  enable  them  to  victory  ^f  wit  and  eontradiction; 
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and  most  times  for  lucre  and  profession;  and  seldoni 
sincerel)'  to  give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of  rea- 
son, to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men :  as  if  there  were 
sought  in  knowledge  a  couch,  whereupon  to  rest  at 
searching  and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  terras,  for  a  wan- 
dering and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with 
a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of  state,  for  a  proud 
mind  to  raise  itself  upon  ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding 
ground  for  strife  and  contention  ;  or  a  shop  foi  pro- 
fit or  sale;  and  riot  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory 
of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate.  But 
this  is  that  which  will  indeed  dignify  and  exalt  know- 
ledge, if  contemplation  and  action  may  be  more 
nearly  and  straitly  conjoined  and  united  together  than 
they  have  been;  a  conjunction  like  unto  that  of  the 
two  highest  planets,  Saturn,  the  planet  of  rest  and 
contemplation,  and  Jupiter,  the  planet  of  civil  so- 
ciety  and  action :  howbeit,  I  do  not  mean,  when  I 
speak  of  use  and  action,  that  end  before  mentioned 
of  the  applying  of  knowledge  to  lucre  and  profession ; 
for  1  am  not  ignorant  how  much  that  diverteth  and 
interrupteth  the  prosecution  and  advancement  of 
knowledge,  like  unto  the  golden  ball  thrown  before 
Atalanta,  which,  while  she  goeth  aside  and  stobpeth 
to  take  up,  the  race  is  hindered ; 

Declinant  curstis,  aunimque  volubile  toUiij 

Neither  is  my  meaning,  as  was  spoken  of  Socrates^ 
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to  call  philosophy  down  from  heavfen  to  converse 
upon  earth;  that  k,  to  leave  natural  philosophy 
aside,  and  to  apply  knowledge  only  to  manners  and 
policy.  But  as  both  heaven  and  earth  do  conspire 
and  contrioule  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  man ;  so  the 
end  ought  to  be,  from  both  philoso;  Uies  to  separate 
and  reject  vain  speculations,  and  whatsoever  is  emp- 
ty and  void,  and  to  preserve  and  augment  whatso- 
ever is  solid  and  fruitful ;  that  knowledge  may  not 
be,  as  a  courtesan,  for  pleasure  and  vanity  only,  or 
as  a  bond-woman,  to  acquire  and  gain  to  her  mas- 
ter's use ;  but  as  a  spouse,  for  generation,  fruit,  and 
comfort. 


Speaking  of  the  advantages  of  learning,  he 
afterwards  proceeds  : 

It  is  an  assured  truth,  which  is  contained  in  the 
verses ; 

Scilicet  ingeniias  didicisse  fidcliter  arfcs, 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  csscferos. 

It  taketh  away  the  wildness,  and  barbarism,  an<^ 
fierceness  of  men's  minds :  but  indeed  the  accent  had 
need  be  upon  JidcUter:  for  a  Utile  superficial  learn- 
ing doth  rather  work  a  contrar}-  eQoct.  It  taketh 
^way  all  levity,  temerity,  and  irisolency,  by  cppioi\s^^ 
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suggestion  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  acquaint* 
ing  the  mind  to  balance  reasons  on  both  sides,  an4 
to  turn  b^ck  the  first  offers  and  conceits  of  the  kind, 
and  to  accept  of  nothing  but  examined  and  tried» 
It  taketh  away  vain  admiration  of  any  thing,  which 
is  the  root  of  all  weakness :  for  all  things  are  ad« 
mired,  either  because  they  are  new,  or  because  they 
are  great.     For  poyelty,  no  man  wadeth  in  learning 
or  contemplation  throughly,  but  will  find  that  prints 
ed  in  his  heart.     Nil  novi  super  terr am.     Neither  can 
any  man  marvel  at  the  play  of  puppets,  that  goeth 
behind  the  curtain,  and  advise th  well  of  the  motion, 
Aifd   for  magnitude,  as  Alexander  the  Great,  after 
that  he  was  used  to  great  armies,  and  the  great  con- 
quests of  the  spacious  provinces  in  Asia,  when  he 
received  letters  out  of  Greece,  of  some  fights  and 
services  there,  which  were  commonly  for  a  passage, 
or  a  fort,  or  some  walled  town  at  the  most,  he  said, 
^^  It  seemed  to  him,  that  he  was  advertised  of  the 
battle  of  the  frogs  and  the  mice,  that  the  old  tale^ 
went  of."     So  certainly,  if  a  man  meditate  upon  the 
nnivepsal  frame  of  nature,  the  earth  with  men  upon 
it,  the  divineness  of  souls  excepted,  will  not  seem 
much  other  than  an  ant-hill,  where  son^e  ants  carry 
com,  and  some  carry  their  young,  and  some  go  empty, 
and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of  dust.     It  taketb 
away  or  mitigateth  fear  pf  death,  or  adverse  fortune ; 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  of  yirtuei 
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Qxyi  imperfections  of  manners^  For  if  a  .man's  min4 
pe  deeply  seasoned  with  the  consideration  of  the 
mort)a.lity  and  copiiptible  najture  of  things,  he  will 
e^/ly  concur  with  Epictetus^  who  went  forth  one  day, 
and  jsaw  a  woman  weeping  for  her  pitcher  of  earth 
tha^  was  broken ;  and  went  forth  the  next  day,  and 
£aw  a  wonian  weeping  for  her  son  that  ^as  dead ; 
an,d  thereupon  said,  fieri  vidi  Jra^ilem  frangi^  hodk 
'pidi  mortalpm  morif  And  therefore  Virgil  did  excels 
len^ly  and  profoundly  couple  the  knowledge  of  causes, 
and  the  conquest  of  all  fears  together^  as  concomitantia: 
Felixy  qui  potuit  rtrunp  cognoscere  causas, 
Quique  metus  omnes,  et  inexorabile  Jatum 
Subjecit  pedibiiSy  ^trepitumque  Ackerontis  ovarii 
It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular  remedies 
whici^learning  doth  minister  to  all.  the  diseases  of 
the^ind,  sometimes  purging  the  ill  humours,  soine- 
times  opening  the  obstructions,  sometimes  helping 
the  digestion,  sometimes  increasing  appetite,  some* 
times  healii^g  the  wounds  and  exulcerations  thereof, 
and  the  like ;  and  therefore  I  will  conclude  with  that 
which  hath  rati(me?n  totius,  which  is,  that  it  dis* 
poseth.  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed 
or  settled  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  still  to  be  capa- 
ble  and  susceptible, of  reformation.  For  the  unlearn- 
ed man  knows  not  what  it  is  to  descend  into  himself^ 
or  to  call  himself  to  account ;  nor  the  pleasure  of 
that  suai'issima  vita^  indies  sentirt  ic  Jim  mtlior&n* 
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The  good  parts  he  hath,  lie  will  learn  to  shew  to  the 
fall,  and  use  them  dexterously,  but  not  much  to  in- 
crease them  :  the  faults  he  hath,  he  wi)l  learn  how  to 
.  bide  and  colour  them,  but  not  much  to  amend  them : 
like  an  ill  mower,  that  mows  on  still  and  never  whets  hit 
scythe.  Whereas  with  the  learned  man  it  fares  otherr 
wise,  that  be  doth  ever  intermix  the  correction  and 
amendment  of  his  mind  with  the  use  and  employ- 
ment thereof.  Nay,  farther,  in  general  and  in  sum, 
certain  it  is,  that  Veritas  and  bonitas  differ  but  as  the 
seal  and  the  print :  for  truth  prints  goodness ;  and 
they  be  the  clouds  of  error  which  descend  in  the 
storms  of  passions  and  pcrti^irbations. 

From  general  virtue  let  us  pass  on  to  matter  of 

power  and  commandment,  and  consider  whether  in 

right  reason  there  be  any   comparable  with  that 

wherewith  knowledge  investeth  and  crownetfa  man^s 

Bature.     We  see  the  dignity  of  the  commandment  is 

according  to  the  dignity  of  commanded :    to  ha.v« 

commandment  over  beasts,  as  herdmen  have,  is  a 

thing   contemptible;   to   have  commandment  over 

children,  as  schoolmasters  have,  is  a  matter  of  small 

honour ;  to  have  commandment  over  galley-slaves,  is 

"    ^  disparagement  rather  than  an  honour.     Nei their  is 

the  commandment  of  tyrants  much  better  over  pea^ 

pie  which  have  put  off  the  generosity  of  their  minds': 

>nd  therefore  it  was  ever  holden,  that  honours  if^ 

free  monarchies  ^nd  commonwealths  had  a  isweetne^j 
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mor^  than  in  tyrannies,  because  the  eonttnandment 
extendeth  more  over  the  wills'of  men,  and  not  only 
over  their  deeds  and  services.  And  therefore,  when' 
Virgil  putteth  himself  fbrth  to  attribute  to  Augustus 
Caesar  the  best  of  human  honours,  he  doth  it  in  these 
words: 

viciorque  votente^ 
Tet  populos  dcijura  viamque  qffectat  Olympo, 

But  yet  the  commandment  of  knowledge  isf  higher 
than  the  commandment  over  the  will;  for  it  i%  a 
commandment  over  the  reason,  belief,  and  under- 
standing of  man,  which  is  the  highest  part  of  the 
mind,  and  giveth  law  to  the  will  itself:  for  there 
is  no  power  on  earth  which  setteth  up  a  throne,  or 
chair  of  state,  in'  the  spirits  and  souls  of  men,  and 
in  their  cogitations^  imaginations,  opinions,  and  be- 
liefs, but  knowledge  and  learning. 


la  the  beginning  of  the  second  part^  he 
treats  of  public  institutions  relative  to  the 
advancement,  of  learning;  on  which  subject 
he  lays  down  this  fundamental  positions 

Let  this  ground  (says  he)  be  laid,  that  all  works 
are  overcome  by  amplitude  of  reward^  by  soundness 

TOL,  Jl,  Z 
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at  dirMticMi,  and  by  the  conjuucfioii  of  bboitrt.  Tbc 
first  sudtipUeth  endtavouTy  the  second  pFevcntetb 
^OT)  aad  the  third  supplieth  the  frailty  of  mtoi^ 
hot  the  principal  of  these  isr  direction :  for  cftmAct 
m  via  anttvertii  cw^wem  extra  via^n;  and  Sokunen 
excellently  setteth  it  down,   ^  If  iron  be  not  sharpy 
it  requireth  more  strength;    but  wisdom  is  that 
vhich  prevaileth : '^  signifying,   l^at  the  inventioa 
or  election  of  tile  mean  is  more  effectual  than  any 
iaforcement  or  accumulation  of  endeavours.    This 
I  am  induced  t^  speak,    for  ^t,  not  derogating 
from  the  noble  intention  of  any  that  have  been  de^ 
servers  towards  the  state  of  learning,^  I  do  observer 
severthekas  that  their  works  and  acts  are  ratiier 
works  of  mi^iKU&ence  and-memox^,   than  of  pro^ 
gression  and  proScience^  and  tend  rather  tp  ajigment 
tiie  mass,  ef  learning,  in  the  multitude  of  learned 

«nen>  than  to  riectify  or  raise  the  scimces  themselves^ 

♦        *♦«♦♦ 

The  last  defect  which  I  will  note  is,  that  there 
hath  not  been  any  public  designation  of  writers  or 
inquirers  concenung  such  parts  of  knowledge,  as 
may  appear  not  to  have  been  sdready  safiicientiy 
laboured  or  undertaken:  nnto  which  point  it  is  an 
inducement  to  enter  into  a  view  a^d  examinatioa 
what  parts  of  learning  have  been  prosecuted,  and 
what  omitted;  fpr  the.  opinion  of  plenty  is  amongst 
tiie  eauses  of  ^ant,  and  the  gr^at  quantity  of  bM^ 
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makeUi  a  shew,  ratbier  of  superflbity  tban  lack ; 
Which  surcharge,  nevertheless^  is  not  to  be  remedied 
by  making  no  more  books,  but  by  making  more 
good  books,  Which^  as  the  serpent  of  Moses,  Blight 
devour  the  serpents  of  the  Enchanters. 
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Th6  t^b  books  of  the  Advtincement  of 
tieaniiiig  he  afterwards  enlarged;  aad  divided 
the  whole  into  eight  books^  writing  now  in 
the  Latin  language.  This  book  being  in  re- 
quisition in  foreign  countries^  he  caused  the 
part  also>  which  he  had  originally  written  in 
English^  to  be  transited  into  Latin^  by  Mr. 
Herbfert  and  others^  carefully  revising  the 
whole  himself^  to  as  to  make  it  in  effect  his 
own  work.  The  book>  thus  prepared,  wad 
translated  into  English  by  Dr;  Gilbert  Wattd 
of  Oxford,  but  in  such  a  manner,  that  much 
of  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Lord  Bacon  had 
evaporated.  Of  the  Latin  editions,  the  most 
correct  is  $aid  to  b^  that  in  folio^  printed  at 
LondoQ>  l6£3. 

7.  Not  long  after  the  time  of"  his  appoint- 
m^nt  to  the  office  bf  solicitor,  or  about  the 
year  1607^8,  he  aeemn  to  have  digei^  the 

s9 
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plan  of  the  second  part  of   his  great  work> 
containing  the   ground-work    of   his    Novum 
Organitm,  an  essential  part  of  the  Instatira- 
tion,   and  communicated  his  MS.  under  the 
title  of  ^'  Cogitata  et  Visa,**  to  several'  of  his 
learned  friends^  soliciting  a  critical  examina- 
tion.    Among  these  friends  are  particularly 
mentioned  bishop  Andrews,  and  sir  Thomas 
Kodley,  the  last  of  whom  \Trotea  copiotis  re- 
ply, which  has  been  printed,  together  with  the 
piece  itself,  among  the  Latin  works  of  Bacon. 
8.  There  is  also  a  small  treatise  in  English, 
under  the   Latin  title  of  Filum  Lahyrinthi; 
sive  formula  inquisitionis  adjilios^   Pars  prima. 
This  Was  obviously  the    first   sketch   of  the 
Cogitata  et    Visa.     The   following  specimen, 
taken  from  the  beginning,  will  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  "views  with  which  it  was  written. 

Francis  Bacon*  thought  in  tliis  manner.  The 
knowledge  of  which  the  world  is  now  possessed",  es- 
pecially that  of  nature,  extendeth  not  to  magnitude 
and  certainty  of  works.  The  physician  pronounce? 
many  diseases  incurable,  and  faileth  oft  in  the  rest. 
The.  alchemists  wax  old,  and  die  in  hopes.  The  ma- 
gicians  perform  nothing  that  is  permanent  and 
^r^fitable;    The  mechanict  take  small  lights  from' 
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laaftural  philosophy,  and  do  but  spin  out  their  own  little 
Ihreads.     Chance  sometimes  discovereth  inventions ;. 
but  that  worketh  not  in  years,  but  ages.   So  he  saw, 
well,  that  the  inventions  known  are  very  imperfect, 
and  that  new  are  not  like  to  be  brought  to  light, 
but  in  great  length  of  time;    smd  that  those  are 
come  not  to  light  hy  pliilosophy*     He .  thought  also: 
this  state  vc^f  knowledge  was  the  worse,  because  men. 
strive  (against  themselves)  to  save  the  c^redit  of  ig- 
norance, and  so  satisfy  themselves,  in  this  poverty  ^ 
for   the  physician,  besides  the  cautels  of  practice,^ 
hath  this  general  cautel  of  art,  that**  he  discharges 
the  weakness  of  his  art  upon  supposed  impos$ibilir 
ties;    neither    can    his  art    be  condemned,  wheti^ 
itself  judge  th«     That  philosophy  also  out  of  which 
the  knowledge  of  physic  which  now  is  in  use  is 
hewed,    receiveth    certain   positions  and   opinions, 
which,  if  they  be  well  weighed,  induce  this  persua- 
sion, that  no  great  works  are  to  be  expected  from 
art,  and  the  hand  of  man :   as  in  p^xticular^  that 
opinion,    that  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  fire  differ 
in  kind;  9nd  that  other,  in  compositipn  jls  the  work 
of  man,  and  mixture  is  the  work  of  nature,  and  the 
like ;   all  tending  to  the  oircumscriptioh  of  man's 
power,  and  to  aili^cial  despair ;  killing  in  men  not 
only  the  comfort  of  imagination,  but  the  industry 
of  trial;    only  upon  vain  glory  to  have  their  ar(; 
^hpught  perfect,  and  that  all  is  impossible, that  i^ 


not  already  found.    The  alchemist  ^achargea  hit 
art  uppn  bit  own  errors,  either  supposing  a  misiint 
derstanding  of  the  words  of   his  authors,   which 
maketh  him  listen  after  auricular  traditiojos,  or  dse 
fi  flailing  in  the  true  proportipns  and  scruples  of  prac- 
tice, which  maketh  him  renew  infinitely  his  trials  $ 
and  finding  also  that  he  lighteth  upon  soine  mean 
experiments  and  coi^dusions   by  the  way,   feedeth 
upon  them,  and  magnifieth  them  to  the  ixiost,  an^ 
Supplieth  thf  rest  in  hopes.    The  niagician,  when 
he  findeth  something  (as  he  cpnceiye^i  abp^e  nature) 
effected,  thinketh  when  a  breach  is  once  made  in 
nature,  that  it  i^  all  one  to  perfom^  great  things  and 
ftmall,  not  seeing  that  they  are  but  subjects  of  a  cet' 
tain  kipd,  wherein  magic  and  superstition  hath  play- 
ed in  all  times.    The.  mechanical  person,  if  he  caa 
refine  an  invention,  or  put  two  or  three  observations 
or  practices  together  in  one,  or  couple  things  better 
with  their  use,  or  make  the  work  in  les;  or  greater 
volume,  taketh  himself  for  an  inventor.     80  he  saw 
well,   that  naen  either  persuade  themselves  of  new 
inventions  as  of  impossibilities,  or  else  think  they 
are  already  extant,  but  in  secret  and  in  few  hands ;  or 
that  they  account  of  those  little  industries  and  ad- 
ditioiiSj;  as  of  inventions;  all  which  turneth  to  the 
fiverting  pf  their  minds  from  any  just  and  constant 
hibour  to  invent  further  in  any  quantity.   He  thought 
alsO|  Uiat  tHxcq  men  did  set  before  themselves  the 


«v«ri«ty  And  perfeotioii  of  vorkt  predated  by  medbft* 
fiical  artS|  tbey  |p2«  «{>t  x^tbct*  to  admire  the  pr»* 
visions  »f  man,  than  to  apprehend  his  wants ;  not 
rConsidering  that  the  original  iaventioiis  and  condii* 
:sions  of  nature,  which  are  the  life  of  all  that  va* 
riety,  are  90t  ajiany  nor  deeply  fetched;  and  that 
the  rest  is  but  the  s^.tle  and  ruled  motion  of  the 
instrument  and  hand ;  and  that  the  shop  Uie^ein,  is 
not  unlike  the  library,  which  in  such  number  of 
books,  containeth  (for  the  far  greater  part)  nothing 
but  iterations,  varied  sometimes  in  form,  but  not  new 
in  substance.  So  he  saw  plainly,  that  opinion  of 
store  was  a  cause  of  want,  and  that  both  works 
and  doctrines  appear  ma^y,  and  are  few. 


9.  As  a  sort  of  respitie  from  hia  severer 
•tudies^  he  puUisl^ed^  in  16IO,  his  celebrated 
treatise  ''  Of  the  Wisdpnii  pf  the  Ancim^ts/* 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  sh^Wj  d)at  the 
allegories  and  fabjfss  of  i|nttc|uity,  whether 
morale  phpicaly  or  politipal,  however  appa- 
rently absurd,  possess  soifiae  concealed  mean* 
ing,  ^hich  hi^l  never  been  sufficiently  ei&* 
plained.  To  supply  this  defidienoy^  he  has 
fmdertakep  to  ii^terpr et  these  ancient  mysteries.^ 
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in  which  he  has  displayed  great  sagacity  and 
penetration.  In  addition  to  what  he  conceiY^ 
ed  to  be  the  views  of  the  ancients  in  the  in^ 
vention  of  these  fablesji  he  has  interspersed 
throughout  various  important  observations^ 
for  which  this  treatise  furnished  him  a  con- 
venient vehicle.  It  was  published^  and  most 
probably  written  in  Latin ;  but  it  was  trans- 
lated by  sir  Artl^ur  Gorges.  It  has  passed 
through  many  different  editions^  and  except 
his  ^*  Essays,"  to  which  it  is  often  added,  is, ' 
of  all  his  worksy  the  most  popular. 

10.  Upon  his  taking  possession  of  the  oflSce 
of  chancellor,  he  delivered  an  oration,  which ' 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  our  language.     It  were 
endless   to    enumerate   all  his   speeches   anc^ 
smaller  pieces. 

11.  In  1620,  he  published  his  greatest,  and 
most  perfect  work,  and  that  on  which  hlmn 
self  set  the  highest  value,  the  Novum  Orgor. 
num ;  being  the  second  part  ojT  his  Grand  In? 
stauration  of  the  Sciences. 

12.  The  vigourof  his  mind  did  not  sink  with 
his  fall  from  power.  For  a  while,  indeed,  it  wa^ 
bjroken  and  disturbed  by  the  rock  on  which 
he  bad  dashed;  but  soon  his  thoughts,  burst-t 
}Pg  into  a  new  ch^nnelj  flowed  QAWard  with 
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their  accustomed,  full,  and  majestic  course. 
After  the  lapse  of  somewhat  less  than  a  twelve-r 
month  from  the  period  of  his  disgrace,  he 
published  his  ^*  History  of  King  Henry  VH" 
which  he  dedicated  to  Chfirles,  prince  of  Wale^, 
This  history  was  probably  composed,  partly 
from  materials  which  are  now  lost.  It  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  king  James,  (wh9 
was  the  grandson  of  Henry)  in  compliment  to 
whom  it  is  a  sore  of  apologetical  history,  calcu- 
lated ito  favour  his  master's  despotical  prin-^ 
ciples. 

13.  About  the  year  1624,  he'^  composed  a 
treatise,  entitled  ''  Considerations  of  a  War 
with  Spain;  *  and  likewise  drew  up  heads  of  a 
speech  for  his  friend,  sir  Edward  Sackville, 
upon  the  same  subject.  It  was  for  these  ser-r 
vices,  that,  on  application  to  the  king,  he  ob- 
tained his  full  pardon, 

14.  It  now  reniains  only  to  give  a  brief  ac-r 
count  of  the  ^^  Instauration  of  the  Sciences," 
which  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  before. 
This  great  work  is  divided  into  six  principal 
parts. 

1.  Of  these,  the  Advancement  of  Learnings 
already  treated  of,  forms  tl^e  first  j   and  m 
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which  he  takes  a  general  view  of  learningy  its 
objects  and  its  several  branches* 

$.  The  Novum  Organum,  or  nisw  method  of 
employing  (he  reasoning  facuhies  in  pnrsoit 
of  truth,  forms  the  second  part.  This,  in 
every  point  of  view,  is  the  most  coi|siderable 
portion  of  the  worlc.  Here  h^  oproots  the 
#ery  fqiindations  of  the  Aristotelian  philoso* 
phy — which  taught  the  art  of  syllogizing  in 
words,  without  any  clear  ai|d  distinct  ideas-^ 
and  subjecting  natural  objects  to  observation 
and  experiment,  established  in  its  place  the 
method  of  induction,  as  the  only  true  key  to 
the  temple  of  philosophy. 

3.  The  third  part  is  entitled  Sylva  Sylvarum^ 
or  rather,  aHistpry  of  Nature ;  and  was  intend- 
ed as  a  pattern  of  the  method  iq  which  philo- 
sophical researches  ought  to  be  4:^onducted. 
It  furnishes  materials,  on  which  the  new  organ^ 
or  instrument,  which  he  had  invented,  ]!pight 
be  exerted.  In  this  repositary,  the  pheno? 
niena  of  nature  are  ranged  under  three  prin- 
cipal beads^  1.  The  History  of  Generations, 
or  the  production  of  aH  species  accordii^g  tq 
the  ordinary  laws  of  nature.  £•  Of  Preter-gencr 
Rations,  or  births  deviating  froni  the  stated 
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yule.  3.  The  History  of  Ifature,  as  copfined 
or  assisted,  changed  or  tprtured^  by  the  aj^  of 
|n.an« 

.  4.  The  fourth  part  he  stiles  Sca/a  Jntellectus, 
or  the  Series  of  Steps,  by  which  the  Under- 
standing might  regularly  ascend  in  it$  Philo* 
spphical  Enquiries ;  and  in  which  his  method 
of  philosophising  is  applied  and  illustrated. 

5.  The  fiiUi  partjf  callec)  Antidpatiojies  Phu 
losopkia  Secunda^  was  designed  to  contain 
philosophical  hints  and  suggestions ;  but  no* 
thing  of  this  remains  but  the  title  and 
scheme. 

6.  The  sixth  was  intended  to  exhibit  the 
whole  fahric  of  his  system  in  all  its  extent 
and  grandeur,  comprehending  the  universal 
principles  of  knowledge,  deduced  fro^  ex- 
periment and  observation.  This,  however,  was 
a  work  not  to  accomplished  by  the  unaided 
might  of  one  man.  Having  therefore  fixed 
his  edifice  on  an  immoveable  basis^^  be  was; 
cpmpelled  to  leave  its  completion  to  the  united 
labours  of  aft^r  ages. 

The  plan  of  this  unrivalled  work  w?^  form- 
ed when  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of 
^ge,  and  yet  a  student  at  Gray^s  Inn.  This 
outline  he  entitled^  Tempqris    Partum  Max^ 
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tiRtim;  or,  ^  The  Greatest  Birth  of  Time/*  But 
in  the  greater  maturity  of  his  reason,  he  be^ 
came  ashamed  of  this  pompous  litle:  for  in 
a  letter  to  father  Fulgentio,  a  learned  Italian, 
he  laments  the  puerile  folly  and  vain  confi<« 
dence  which  led  him  to  adopt  it.  These 
rudiments  of  Bacon's  philosophy  are  supposed 
by  MaUet,  his  editor,  to  remain  under  the- 
more  modest  title,  "  Of  the  Interpretation  of 
Nature ;"  and  we  have  5till  the  advantage  of 
tracing  the  steps  by  which  he  advanced  from 
one  discovery  to  another,  till  his  philosophical 
system  assumed  that  comprehensive  vastness, 
which  will  astonish  and  enlighten  all  succeed- 
ing generations. 

Bacon's  works,  complete,  were  published  in 
the  year  1803,  in  10  vols.  8vo.  In  this  edition, 
his  English  works  are  comprised  in  the  six  first 
volumes ;  his  Latin  in  the  four  last. 

The  character  of  B^con  and  of  his  philosophy 
is  admirably  drawn  by  D'Alembert.  I  extract 
it  from  the  Annual  Register;  year  1773,  page 
80,  part  2. 

^^  On  considering  attentively  the  sound,  in- 
telligent, and  extensive  views  of  this  great; 
man,  the  multiplicity  of  objects  his  piercing 
m%  bad  comprehended  wit^hin  its  sphere,  tb^ 


elevation  of  his  style,  that  every  wh6re  makes 
the  boldest  images  to  coalesce  veith  the  most 
rigorous  precision^v  we  should  be  tempted^ito 
esteem  him  the  greatest^  the  most  universal, 
and  the  most  eloquent  of  philosophers.  His 
works  are  justly  valued,  perhaps  more  valued, 
than  known,  and  therefore  more  deserving  of 
our  study  than  eulogiums.  Bacon,  born  amidst 
the  obscurity  of  the  tbost  profound  night,  per- 
ceived that  philosophy  did  not  yet  exist, 
though  many  had  undoubtedly  flattered  them- 
selves for  having  excelled  in  it;  for,  the  more 
an  age  is  gross  and  ignorant,  the  more  it  be- 
lieves itself  informed  of  all  that  can  be  possi- 
bly known.  He  began  by  taking  a  general 
view  of  the  various  objects  of  all  natural  sci- 
ences; he  divided  those  sciences  into  different 
branches,  of  which  he  made  the  most  exact 
enumeration ;  he  examined  into  what  was  al- 
ready known  as  to  each  of  those  objects,  and 
he  drew  up  an  immense  catalogue  of  what  re- 
mained to  be  discovered.  Thia  was  the  aim 
and  subject  of  his  admirable  work,  on  the  dig- 
nity and  augmentation  of  natural  know- 
ledge. In  his  New  Organ  of  Sciences,  be 
perfects  the  views  h^  had  pointed  out  in  the 
first  work;    be  carries   thein     farther^   and 
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shews  tlie  necessity  of  experioiental  physi(:»^ 
which  was  not  yet  thought  of«  An  enemy  tof 
systems^  he  beholds  philosophy  as  only  that 
part  of  our  knowledge^  which  ought  to  contri-* 
bute  to  mak€l  us  better  or  more  happy«  He 
seems  to  limit  it  to  the  science  6f  useful  things^ 
and  every  Where  recommends  the  study  of 
iiature.  His  other  writings  are  formed  on  th^ 
9&mis  plan.  Every  thing  in  them^  eten  their 
titles^  is  expressive  of  the  man  of  genius,  of 
the  mind  that  sees  in  great.  He  there  colkcti 
facts;  he  there  compares  experiments,  and 
indicates  a  great  number  to  be  made.  He  in^ 
vites  the  learned  to  study  and  perfect  the  arts, 
which  he  d^ems  as  the  most  illustrious  and 
Inost  essential  part  of  human  knowledge.  He 
exposes  with  a  npble  simplicity  his  €oi\jectures 
and  thoughts  on  different  objects  worthy  of  in« 
teresting  men ;  and  be  might  have  said>  as  the 
old  gentleman  of  Terence^  that  nothing  af- 
fecting humanity  was  foreign  to  him.  Sci^ 
ence  of  nature^  morality,  politics^  cecono* 
mics,  all  seemed  to  be  within  the  stretch  of 
that  luniinotts  and  profound  wit;  and  we 
know  not  which  most  to  admire^  the  richnest 
he  diffuses  oyer  all  the  subjects  he  treats  o^ 
0r  the  dignity  with  which  be  speaks  of  thttiii^ 
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lli^  writings  cannot  be  better  cc^mpsired  than 
to  those  of   Hippocrates  on  medicine ;   and 
they  wonld  be  neither  less  admired  nor  les^ 
read^  if  the  culture  of  the  mind  was  as  dear 
to  mankind  as  the  preservation  of  their  health. 
But  there  are  none  but  the  chiefs  of  sects  of 
all  kindsj  whose  works  can  have  a  certain 
spleiidor.    Bacon  was  not  of  the  number^  and 
the  form  of  his  philosophy  was  against  it.    It 
was  too  good  to  fill  any  one  with  astonish* 
ment.     The  scholastic  philosophy,  which  had 
gained  the  ascendant  in  his  time,  could  not  be 
overthrown  but  by  bold  and  new  opinions ; 
and  tliere  is  no  probability  that  a  philosopher/ 
who  only  intim'ates  to  men,  '  This  is  the  little 
you  have  learned,   lYm  \9  what  remains  fbf 
your  enquiry,'  is  calculated  for  making  much 
noise  among  his  cotemporariea.    We  might 
even  presume  to  hazard  some  delgree  of  re-' 
pr oach  against  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon  i&i 
having  been  perhaps  too  timid/  if  we  were  not 
sensible  with  what  reserve,  and  as  it  were  with 
what  superstition,  judgment  oughl  to  be^  pass-* 
ed  on  so  sublime  a  geniuSir    Though  he  con-' 
fesses  that  the  scbolasti9   philosophers   had, 
encrrated  the  sci^ices  by  the  minutiae  of  theiiT 
^4i«8tion«^  and  that  sound  intellects  ou^ht  t^' 
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have  made  a  sacrifice  of  the  stadj  of  general 
beings  to  that  of  particular  objects^  he  seems, 
notwithstanding^  by  the  frequent  use  he  makes 
of  school-^rms.  and  sometimes  also  bv  the 
adopting  of  scholastic  principles^  and  by  the 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  then  much  in  vogue, 
to. have  shewed  too  much  deference  for  the 
predominant  taste  of  his  age.  This  great  man, 
after  breaking  the  shackles  of  so  many  irons,  was 
still  entangled  by  some  chains^  which  he  either 
couI4  not,  or  dared  not  to  break  asunder." 

Such  were  the  intellectual  labours  of  this 
wonderful  man.  He  has  been  styled,  the  fa- 
ther of  experimental  philosophy.  The  ex- 
pression should  be  more  comprehensive;  he 
was  the  father  of  universal  philosophy.  Yet 
it  is  not  strictly  true,  as  D'Alembert  affirms, 
that  he  was  born .  amidst  the  obscurity  of  the 
most  profound  night.  In  respect  of  experi- 
'  mental  philosophy,  indeed,  the  expression  is 
just;  but  it  must  be  understood  with  very 
great  limitations,  if  applied  to  the  state  of 
general  knowledge.  In  truth,  the  dawi^  of 
knowledge  had  so  far  advanced,  that  broad 
day  had  already  begun  to  appear.  The 
age  was  prepared  for  him.  The  two  great 
events;  the  revival  of  letters  aiid  the  re£or« 
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niation^  haJ  shaken  and  eriliv^nfed  the  wits 
df  men;  and  inany  had  struck  out  into  new 
paths  of  successful  research.  But  these  were 
travellers  oii  journeys  of  discovery.  The 
map  of  the  iritelleetual  regions  had  n6t  yet 
been  sketched.  A  few  positions  only  ascer-^ 
tained;  the  other  parts  were  desert  and  un- 
known^  But  Bacon  came,  and  with  the  light 
of  his  effulgent  genius,  illumined  the  whole 
hemisphere  of  things;  the  various  objects  of 
enquiry  now  became  distinctly  marked,  with 
their  relative  positions  and  bearings;  the  seve* 
ral  tracts  towards  them  were  likewise  indi- 
cated, and  even  made  plain;  and  men  had 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  proceed  patiently 
and  perseveringly  to  reach  with  certainty  the 
expected  end  of  their  labours.  From  the  time 
of  Bacon  therefore  the  progress  of  knowledge 
of  all  kinds  has  been  rapid  and  continual* 
That  his  writings  constituted  the  sole  cause  of 
this  general  progression,  I  by  no  means  intend 
to  assert;  but  that  they  taught  solely^  and  es- 
tablished the  only  true  method  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  will  not  be  disputed.  The  minds 
of  men  thus  enlightened^  their  views  of  things 
became  clear  and  settfed*  All  future  change, 
relative  to  the  method  of  proceeding,  is  now 
vot.  II*  A  a 
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out  of  tbe  question ;  and  we  may  go  on  iritli« 

• 

out  any  risk  that  our  labour  shall  be  in  vain, 
to  accumulate  knowledge^  to  spread  illumina- 
tion and  happiness.  The  writings  of  Bacon, 
therefore,  form  one  of  tbe  most  important 
aeras,  not  merely  in  the  history  of  English 
literature^  but  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

Bacon  was  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  hid 
labours.  His  last  will  contains  this  remarkable 
passage :  '^  My  name  and  memory  I  leave  to 
foreign  nations^  and  to  mine  own  country 
after  some  time  is  passed  over." 

His  great  talents  shone  forth  even  in  his 
tender  years,  and  were  assisted  by  an  ardent 
application.  Before  he  was  sixteen,  such  was 
the  maturity  of  his  powers  that  be  bad  run 
through  the  whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts  as 
taught  in  his  time,  and  began  to  perceive 
those  imperfections  in  the  prevalent  philoso- 
phy, which  he  afterwards  so  efiectoally  ex- 
posed and  dethroned. 

As  one  proof,  among  numberless  others,  of 
his  greatness,  it  is  recorded,  that  through  all 
the  changes  of  his  fortune,  he  never  lost  the 
command  of  his  thoughts ;  but  was  able  to  dif 
rect  them  at  will,  and  to  bring  them  to  bear 
upon  wh^t  be  always  regarded  as  the  greit 
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business  of  his  liffe,— *rtie  regenemtion  6f  phiIo<^ 
sophy.  Thisi  s(df*c0niihand  i^  placed  in  a 
strong  light,  by  the  following  anecdote.  Ba- 
con had  applied  to  tile  court  for  some  im^ 
portani  favour  5  Jind  the  friend  who  reported 
the  answer,  found  him  dictatiilg  to  his  chap^ 
lain  an  account  of  some  philosophical  expe- 
riments^  On  being  informed  that  his  suit  had 
failed,  he  calmly  replied—^*'  Be  it  so*' — 'and  dis- 
missing his  friend,  he  turned  to  his  chaplain> 
saying—-'^  Well,  sir,  if  that  business  will  not 
succeed,  let  us  go  on  with  this,  which  is  in  our 
power;'*  and  he  continued  to  dictate  for  some 
time  without  emban;assment  or  interruption^ 

The  quality  of  mind  by  which  Bacon  was 
pre-eminently  distinguished^^a  quality  which  of 
all  others  is  the  most  distinctive  of  genius- 
was  that  variety,  that  universality  of  intellec- 
tual powers,  which  enabled  him  to  embrace 
all  nature  in  the  ample  vision  of  his  caipacious 
soul.  Thus  largely  endowed^  his  iaiculties 
were  kept  in  unceasing  activity  by  their  native 
force;  the  voice  6f  fame  was  to  him  an 
unnecessary  stimulus,  and  he  never  sought 
extensive  and  indiscriminate  applause.  Yet 
his  studies  were  always  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  his  life.    His  great  aim  in  his  philo- 

A  a  d 
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sophical  pursuits  was,  to  discover  remedies 
for  all  human  ills.  Heoce,  he  modestly  stiles 
himself  the  servant  of  posterity;  and  thought 
himself  bom  for  the  use  of  human  kind. 
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John  Speed^  author  of  the  History  and  Maps 
of  Great  Britain^  was  bom  at  Farrington  in 
Cheshire,  in  1552.  He  was  by  profession  a 
taylor^  and  was  free  of  merchant-taylors'  com* 
pany  in  London.  Sir  Fulk  Greville  had  the 
penetration  to  discern  his  natural  ability  and 
inclinations,  and  had  the  generosiQr  td  furnish 
him  with  means  to  prosecute  his  favourite 
studies.    He  died  in  1629. 

1.  His  first  work  was  his  '^  Theatre  [or  maps] 
of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  presenting  an 
exact  Geography  of  the  Kingdoms  of  £ng« 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  Isles  ad« 
joining;  with  the  shires,  hundreds,  cities^  and 
shire-towns,  within  the  kingdom  of  England, 
divided  and  described  by  John  Speed.  Lond* 
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1606^  fol.''  These  are  the  best  maps  which 
had  appeared  of  the  British  dominioDs^  prior 
to  his  dme, 

2.  This  work  was  followed  by  his  '^  History  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Conquests  of  the  Romans^ 
Saxons^  Danes^  and  Normans ;  their  originals^ 
manners^  wars,  coins^  and  seals ;  with  the  sac- 
cessions^  lives,  acts,  aifd  issues  of  the  English 
monarchs,  from  Julius  Caesar  to  our  most  gra- 
cious sovereign  king  James*  l6l4j  fol."  In 
the  compilenient  of  this  history,  the  author 
had  maoy  i^titias  itforded  him,  and  some  co<? 
iidjtttoiik  The  reign  of  Henry  V,  was  com- 
piled firon  cotteccionsi  notes,  aud  extractS| 
mads  by  Oeotge  Car^w,  earl  of  Totness. 
TAuat  of  Henry  VII.  is  borrowed  almost  ex-^ 
i^ively  i&om  B«eofi>  ^9?  the  reign  of  Hen-r 
ry  VII(^  he  is  indebted  to  the  not^s  and  col- 
lections of  sir  iiofoer^  CottMt  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  has  also  furaished  him  with  materii> 
ids.  The  Hfe  of  king  John  was  written  by  Dr. 
Barkbam,  de^an  of  Booking ;  and  lik^wis^  the 
life  of  Henry  !{.  The  catalogue  of  the  reli- 
gious bouses,  at  the  end  of  King  Henry 
VIIl.tb*s  r^gn,  was  drawn  up  by  William 
^urtop,  esq.  It  is  moreover  affirmed  by  Dr, 
Tbon^as  3i|iit}ij  that;  sir  RobiBrt  Cotton  revisit, 
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corrected,  and  polished  the  'whole.  It  has  been 
justly  observed  by  James  Tyrrel,  esq.  that 
^'  Speed  was  the  first  English  writer,  who 
slighting  Geoffrey's  Tales,  immediately  fell 
upon  more  solid  matter,  giving  us  a  large  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  this  island^  during 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  Edglish 
Saxon  kings,"  &c.  &c.  The  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
passages. 

Not  to  derive  the  truth  of  our  history  from  tfee 
feigned  intentions  of  a  forged  Berosus,  that  bringeth 
Samothes  to  people  this  island,  about  one  hun* 
dred  fifty-two  years  after  the  flood,  to  give  laws  to 
the  land,  and  to  leave  it  to  his  posterity,  for  three 
hundred  thirty-five  years  continuance:  although  he 
be  countenanced  by  Amandus  Zirixaeus  in  the  anno*' 
tations  of  White  of  Basingstbcke,  and  magnified 
unto  us  by  the  names  of  D»  and  Meshech  thti  sixth 
son  of  Japheth,  from  whom  this  island  with  a  sect 
of  philosophers  took  theii^  names,  saith  Textor,  Bde, 
Holinshed,  and  Caius :  yet  seeing  this  building  hath 
no  better  a  foundation  but  Befbsus,  and  be  not  only 
justly  suspected,  but  long  since  fully  convicted  for  a 
counterfeit,  we  leave  it,  as  better  fitting  the  pens  of 
vulgar  chroniclers,  than  the  relish  or  liking  of  ju- 
dicious readers :  whilst  with  Laertins  we  judge  ra- 
ther, that  those  Sophes  were  termed  Semnothoes, 
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and  tbey  not  from  Samotbea,  as  Villichus  woulj 
have  us  believe. 

Neither  soundetb   the  music  of  Albion's  legion 
tunable  to  our  ears,  whom  Berosus  with  full  note, 
find  Annius  alloweth  to  be  the  fourth  son  of  Nep- 
tune, and  l)im  the  s^me  that  ^{o8es  callet|i  Napth- 
tahim»   the  fourth  so|i  of  Mizraim,/  the  secopd  son 
of  Cham,  the  third  son  of  Noah,  (because  his  fic- 
tions s}iould  be  countenanced   with  .the  first)  who 
being  put  into  this  island  by  Neptune  his  father 
(accounted  f6rsooth  the  god  of  the  seas)  about  the 
year  after  the  flood,  three  hundred  thirty  and  five, 
overcame  the  Samotheans,  as  easily  he  niigbt^  be- 
ing a  man  of  so  great  strength  in  body,  and  larger 
ness  of  lipibs,  that  he  is  accounted  among  the  giants 
of  the  earth.     I{im  Herpul^,  surnan^ed  Lybicus,  i^ 
battle,  assailed  for  the  death  of  Osiris  his  &tber,  and 
after  forty-four  years^  tyranny  (saitb  Bale)  sl^w  him 
with  bis  brother  Berg^pn  in  the  continent  of  GalUa, 
near  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rhpdaaus ;  whence 
liercul^  travelled  intq  this  island  as  Qiraldiis  ^from 
Gildas  the  ancient  Sri^on  poet)  conjecturejbh,  whose 
fifth  dialogue  of  poetry  he.  had  seen  i  .  and  the  rather 
Iselieved  because  Ptolmy  calleth.that  head  of  land 
in  Comw^l,    Proniontorium  Herculis,  an^  left  the 
possession  of  the  islajid  unto  them  of  Cham, .  con- 
trary to  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures^  that  made 
{lim  a  captive,    but  never   a  conqueror  over  his 
brethren,  whilst  their  first  policies  were  standm^* 
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The  last,  bat  much  applauded  opinion,  for  the 
possessing  and  peopling  of  this  island,  is  that  of 
Brute,  generally  held  for  the  space  of  these  last  four 
hundred  yeais,  (some  few  men's  exceptions  reserved) 
who  with  his  dispersed  Trojans  came  into,  and  made 
conquest  of  this  island,  the  year  of  the  world's  crea- 
tion two  thousand  eight  hundred  eighty  seven,  and  after 
the  universal  flood  one  thousand  two  hundred  thirty  one, 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Heli,  his  priesthood  in  the 
land  of  Israel,  and  before  the  incarnation  of  Christ 
our  Saviour  one  thousand  fifty  nine.  This  Brute  is 
brought  fh>m  the  ancient  Trojans  by  descent;  yea,  and 
from  the  peisons  of  the  heathen  deified  gods :  as 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Sylvius,  who  was  the  son  of 
Ascanitts,  the  aion  of  ^neas,  the  son'  of  Ancbises  by 
Venus  the  goddess,  and  daughter  to  Jupiter,  their 
greatest  in  account*  And  if  Pliny  and  Varro  hold 
it  praiseworthy  to  challenge  descents  (though  Ddsely) 
from  £euxious  personages,  whereby,  as  they  say,  ap- 
peareth  an  inclination  to  virtue,  and  a  valorous  cpn-- 
ceit  to  persuade .  unto  honour  as  sprung  from  a  race 
divine  and  powerful:  then  by  all  means  let  us  listen 
to  him  of  Monmouth,  who  hath  brought  his  nation 
to  rank  in  degree  with  the  rest  of.  the  Gentiles, 
which  claim  themselves  to  be  the  generation  of  the 
gods. 

But  why  do  I  attribute  the  work  to  him,  as  the 
9«)tbor}  since  be  professeth  himself  to  be  but  the 
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translator  of  that  hiiiory,  out  of  the  British  tongue, 
which  W^ler,  the  archdeacon  of  Oxiord,  brought 
out  of  Normandy,  and  delivered  unto  him?  For  the 
fin'ther  confirmation  thereof,  and  more  credit  to  his 
st(»ry,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  king  Stephen,  and  wrote  likewise  the  history  of 
thb  land,  bringeth .  the  line  of  Brute  from  iBneas 
the  Trojan  and  his  arrivage  and  conquest,  to  happen 
in  the  time  of  Heli  his  priesthood  in  the  kmd  of 
Israel,  as  Geifery  ap  Arthur  hath  also  done:  not 
taking  (as  some  think)  any  thing  thereof  from  him, 
but  rather  out  of  an  ancient  book,  intitle^  De  Orpine 
Regim  Bntannorumy  found  by  himself  in  the  hbnuy 
of  the  abbey  of  Bee,  as  he  travelled  towardi  Rome: 
which  history  began  at  the  arrival:  <^  Bmtc^  and 
ended  with  the  acts  of  Cadwalader,  as  by  a  treatise 
of  his  own  inditing,^  bearing  the  10190  title,  bath 
been  compared,  and  found  in  all  things/.dp^^g'with 
our  vulgar  history,  as  industrious  Lami>er4  affirmcth* 
hioBself  to  have  seen.  And  Nenioris  said  by  the 
writer  of  the  reformed  history,  to  bring  these  3Hton!» 
from  the  race  of  the  Trojans,  four  famidred  years 
before  that  Geffery  wrote ;  yea,  and  long  b^for^  Nemos 
also,  Taliessin,  a  Briton  poet,  in  an  ode  called  Hanes, 
of  Taiess  his  course  of  life,  in  these  words:  Mia  dey 
tkym  yma  at  JVedillion  Troia,  that  is,  I  came  hither  to 
the  remnants  of  Troy. 
Th«^t  William  of  MiUmsbury  (who  wrote  in  the 
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days  of  king  Henry  I.)  was  before  him  of  Moo* 
mouthy  is  most  certain;  ,yet  doth  hq  make  mention 
of  Arthur^  a  prince  (saith  he)  des^ving  rather  to  he 
advanced  by  the  truth  of  records,  then  abused  by 
false  iniputation  of  fables ;  being  the  only  prop  and 
upholder  of  his  country.  And  Beda,  his  ancient 
also,  nameth  Ambrosius  AurelianuS  to  be  king  of 
the  Britons,  long  before  that  Geffery  was  bom: 
SO  was  Brennns,  mentioned  by  Livy;  Beliinus  (if  he 
be  Belgius)  by  Justin;  Cassibelan  by  Caesar;  Cuno* 
bilin  by  Suetonius ;  Arviragus  by  Martial ;  Lucius 
by  Eusebius;  Coel,  Constantius^  Carausius,  and 
others,  by  Eutropius,  and  Paulus  Diaconus;  and  He* 
lena  by  Nicej^orus,  Ambrose,  and  Socrates.  These 
are  the  affirmatives  that  give  countenance  to  the 
archdeacon  of  Monmouth's  translation,  and  credit  to 
jute's  conquests  and  successors;  yea,  and  John 
Harding  his  herald,  in  his  home^spun  poetry,  can 
easily  emblaze  his  arms  to  be  gules  charged  with 
two  lions  rampant  endorsed  or  ;  and  the  same  to  be 
borne  by  the  kin^  of  Troy.  And  his  banner  dis« 
played  at  his  entrance  is  said  to  be  verf,  a  Diana  of 
gold  fitchel,  crowned  and  inthronized,  the  same  that 
jEneas  bare  when  he  entered  the  land  of  the  Latins, 
But  the  censures  of  these  relations  I  leave  to  the 
best  liking  of  judicious  readers,  only  wishing  them 
to  be  unlike  the  inhabitants  under  the  rocks  of  the 
eq.taracts  of  Nilus,  whereof  Cicero  ftnd  A6imianus 
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make  mention,  who  Mrere  made  deaf  by  the  continual 
Boise  of  the  fall  of  Nilus :  lest  by  the  sound  and  loud 
Taices  of  these  writers,  the  exceptions  of  others  cannot 
be  beard,  which  from  the  fullness  of  their  pens,  I  wiU 
likewise  declare,  without  ofience,  I  hope,  unto  any. 


At  the  end  of  his  work  he  gives  a  *'  Sum- 
mary Conclusion  of  the  Whole,"  in  which  we 
have  a  further  contiimation  of  his  having  ap- 
plied to  authentic  documents. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  All-sufficient,  (the  only  de* 
fence  and  preserver  of  man)  my  insufficient  abilities 
have  attained  the  end  of  this  work,  and  my  weak 
unable  person  brought  to  a  period  this  large  edifice 
of  **  Great  Britain's  Theatre/'  How  acceptable  to 
others,  I  know  not;  but  with  what  psdns  and  tra- 
vail to  myself,  my  decayed  strength  too  manifestly 
have  felt,  and  with  what  care  of  truth,  the  authorities 
alledged  through  the  whole  process  are  my  wit* 
nesses ;  whose  lines  have  been  the  measures,  and  anti^^ 
quities  the  matter,  that  hath  raised  the  fabric  unto 
this  height.  The  attempt  was  great,  and  far  unfit 
(I  must  confess)  for  me  to  undergo;  which,  even  at 
the  first  entrance,  was  so  censured  by  the  judicious^ 
and  in  the  continuance  bath  so  proved,   that  now 
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it  being  finished,  as  the  silkworm  endeth  her  life  in 
her  long  wrought  clew,  so  I  in  this  Theatre  have 
built  my  own  grave ;  wh^se  architecture,  howsoever 
defective  it  may  be  said  to  be,  yet  the  project  is 
good;  and  the  cost  great,  though  myself  have  freely 
bestowed  this  pains  to  the  press,  without  pressing  a 
penny  from  any  man's  purse.    For  me  to  shew  the 
utility  of  history,  were  to  light  a  dim  candle  before 
the  bright  sun;  or  to  prescribe  a  method  for  their 
uses,  were  with  Phormio  to  read  a  lecture  of  chival- 
ry unto  great  Hannibal,  war's  experienced  conductor; 
but  as  our  own  concemeth  us   nearest  (wherein  my 
pen  hath  taken  th^  freest  access)  so  let  me  abridge 
the  whole  in  a  small  circle,   and  incompass  that 
briefly,  which  bath  been  related  in  a  far  wider  cir« 
cumferenpe,  &c. 


Bishop  Nicholson  gives  the  following  cha- 
racter of  Speed :  "  John  Speed  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  have  had  a  head  the  best  dis- 
posed  towards  history  of  any  of  our  writers ; 
and  would  certainly  have  outdone  himself^  as 
/ar  as  he  has  gone  beyond  the  rest  of  his  pro- 
fession^ if  the  advantages  of  his  education 
had  been  answerable  to  those  of  his  natural 
genius.    But  what  could  be  expected  from  a 
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tajlor  f  However,  we  may  boldly  say,  that  hb 
chronicle  is  the  largest  and  best  we  have 
hitherto  extant*  It  begins  with  the  first  inha- 
bitants  of  the  island^  and  ends  with  the  union 
of  the  kingdoms  under  king  James>  to  whom 
it  is  dedicated.  Though  some  say  he  spent 
twice  seven  years  in  compiling  the  whole,  he 
himself  owns  he  made  more  haste  than  he 
ought  to  have  done  5  and  that  he  was  forced 
to  trust  a  deal  of  his  work  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends  and  journeymen.  And  the  truth  of 
this  honest  acknowledgment  and  confession 
is  obvious  enough  to  a  discerning  reader; 
who  will  easily  find  a  mighty  difTereoce  in  the 
style,  as  well  as  matter  of  several  of  the  reigns.^ 
It  is  remarkable,  that  both  Speed  i^nd  Stow, 
persons  to  wbpm  English  history  is  so  much 
indebted,  were  both  taylors- 
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Samuel  Daniel^  poet  and  historiait,  was 
the  8on  of  a  music-master,  and  born  near 
Taunton  in. Somersetshire,  in  156£.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  be  was  admitted  commoner 
of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  but  left  the 
university  without  a  degree,     . 

His  owli  merit,  joined  to  the  recomm.en-' 
dation  of  his  brother-in-law,John  Florio,  author 
of  an  Italian  Dictionary,  procured  him  the 
patronage  of  queen  Anne,  consort  of  James 
L  who  honoured  him  with  the  office  of  groom 
of  the  privy  chamber.  The  queen  wa^  much 
pleased  with  his  conversation,  and  her  elevat- 

* 

ing  countenance,  aided  by  his  own  talents, 
introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the 
day,  as  sir  John  Harrington,  Camden,  sir 
Robert  Cotton^  sir  Henry  Spelman,  Spenser, 
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Ben  JonsoD^  &c.  &c.  He  subsequently  be* 
came  preceptor  to  the  lady  Anne  Olifford, 
who,  when  afterwards  countess  of  Pembrofcei 
was  an  exemplary  patroness  of  learning  and 
learned  men.  He  succeeded  Spenser  as  poet- 
laureat  to  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  died  at  Beck- 
ington^  near  Philips-Norton  in  Somersetshire! 
in  1619. 

Daniel  wrote,  1.  in|)rose>  '^  A  Defence  of 
Rhime,  against  a  pamphlet  entitled^  Obsenra^ 
tions  on  the  Art  of  English  Poesy^— wherein 
is  demonstrably  proved,  that  rhime  is  the  fit- 
test harmony  of  words,  that  comports  with 
our  language,"  I6II,  8vo.  This,  with  his 
plays,  and  ojLher  poetical  compositions,  w^re 
published  together  at  London,  in  two  volumes 
12mo.  1718. 

2.  But  my  principal  business  with  Daniel  Is 
as  an  historian.  .  The  first  part  of  his  History 
of  England,  in  three  books,  was-  printed  in 
1613,  4to.  and  extending  from  William  the 
Conqueror  to  the  end  of  king  Stephen's  reign ; 
with  a  very  brief  survey  of  the  British  history, 
prior  to  the  conquest.  To  this  he  afterwards 
added  '^  A  Second  Part,"which  was  printed  in 
the  year  16 18,  and  reached  to  the  end  of 
Edward  UI. 


In  hid  advertisement  to  the  reader,  Daniel 
states  the  authorities  whence  he  derived  bis 
materials^  as  follow: 

Now  for  wiiat  I  have  done,  which  is  the  greatest 
pait  of  our  history,  (and  wherein,  I  dare  avow,  is 
ttibfe  together  of  the  tttairt,  than  hath  been  yet  con- 
tracted into  one  piece,)  I  am  to  render  an  account 
wheilce  1  had  my  fhrnltore :  which  if  I  have  omitted 
to  charge  my  margin  withal,  I  would  have  the  read- 
er to'  know,  tiiat  in  thd  lives  of  William  I,  William 
II,  HeAry  1,  And  Stephen,  1  have  especially  followed 
Williara"  Malms  Dury,  Ingulphus,  Roger  Hovedeu, 
f  luhtingdoh,'  with  all  such  cbllectioiiis,  as  have  been 
made  bfit  of  bthers  fdr  ttose  times.  In  the  lives  of 
Heriiy  II,' '  llichani  i,  J ohn,  and  Henry  111,  Giraldlis 
Cambrerisls,ft'usfe^ahgier,*Mat.  Paris,  Mat.'Westrhinst. 
Nich.  Trivet,  Caxton,  and  others.  In  the  lives  of 
Edward  f,  Etfward  ll,  ani  Edward  Itt,  Frdissart 
and  Walsingh&in,  with  sucti  collections  as  by  Po- 
lydore  Virgil,  Fabian,  Grafton,  Ha:ll^  Holinshed, 
Stow,  and  Speed,  diligent  sLnd  famous  travellers  in 
the  search  of  our  history,"  havif  been  made  and  di- 
vulged to  the  world.  For  foreign  businesses  (especi- 
ally with  Fmnce,  where.we  had  most  te  do,)  I  have 

for  authors,  Paulus  Emilitw,  'Hiillan,  Fillet,  and 

• 

others,  without  whom  wTB*taaniiot  truly  understand 
our  own  affairs.     And  where  otherwise  I  have  had 

VOL.  U.  Bb 
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Any  supplies  extraordinary^  either  out  of  record,  or 
such  instnuDaiits  of  state  as  I  could  procure,  J  h;^«& 
given  a  true  account  of  ^hem  in  the  margijt,  so  that 
the  reader  shall  be  sure  to  be  paid  with  no  coun- 
i/aitia  .coiA9  but  such  as  shajOi  have  the  st^unp  pf  an- 
tiquit^j  tbe  approbauo]^  pf  testimony,  and  ](he  al- 
|ow.ance  pf  s^^t^onty,  so  fi»r  as  ]  shalT  proceed 
lierein.  - 

Ajq4  for  ihat  I  yould  have  this  brevi^  to  pas;s 
irith  an  lipmt&nrji^t^i  delivay  of  the  esp^.i9l  ^S^ 
pf  the  fLl^giom  (without  jetn^^rpiling  jthe  j^mor^  of 
Ihe  reader)  I  haye  in  a  boiiy  apart,  nndi^  the.  titk 
of  a|i  appendix,  collecjted  ail  treaties,  letters,  articles, 
jcjl^tf  ters, /ordin^c^,  entertainment^,  provisions  of  aX' 
fnief ,  jbusi^iesises  of  coiQmerice,  with  other  passages 
pf  st^  ^pfrt;je^ni|^  to  our  history;  wh^ch,  as  soop 
48  I  have  ineans  to  prfnt,  sh^l,  for  ti»e  better  sati&- 
lying  ^f^k  worthy  perjBons  as  may  W^f  use  of  isucb 
^sateriaLi,  accopapany  this  cplleption^  and  to  t}u8 
appendix  J  haye  ix^ide  references  in  t|ie  mfurgin,  as 
occasion  recjoires* 


He  GomjneDces  Hi»  b^tQiy  with  ^ving  his 
»9ons  why  be  d^  QQt  l^i^gin  ^Al^'  b^  ^^ 
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Undertaliingi    says  he,  t^- collect  thp  F^^^^ 
affairs  of  this  kingdon\,  I  had  a  desii:e  to  I^av?  dfr 
duced  the  §^nae  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  B^ir 
tish  kings,  ft§  th^  are  r^^i^ter^d  in  ^heir  c^Ltalqguai 
but  finding  ng  auth^utical  w^^rraA^  ^ov(  tl^ey  cs^« 
there,  J  d^d  put  pff  th*t  desire  with  these  c.oiisi4er^- 
tions :  Tha,t  a  lesser  pa^t  of  time,  and  better  ^^own, 
(which  was  from  Williaip  I.  e^^rnamed  t}i%P^^f4) 
was  more  than  enough  for  my  ability;  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
was  but  our  curiosity  to  search  further  back  into 
times  past  than  we  might  diHern,  and  whereof  we 
could  neither  have  proof  nor  profit ;  how  the  begin- 
'  nings  of  all  people  and  states  were  as  uncertain  as 
the  heads  of  great  rivers,  and  could  not  add  to  our 
virtue^  and  peradventure,  little  to  our  reputation  to 
know  them,   considering  how  commonly  they  rise 
from  the  springs  of  poverty,  piracy,  robbery,  and 
violence;    howsoever   fabulous   writers    (to  glorify 
their  najtions)  strive  to  abuse  the  credulity  of  after- 
age^  with  l^eroical  or  miraculous  beginningSp     For 
states  (as  men)  are  ever  best  seen  when  they  are  up^ 
and  as  they  are,  not  as  they  were.    Besides,  (it 
seems)  God  in  his  providence,  to  check  our  presump- 
tuous inquisition,  wraps  up  all  things  in  uncertainty, 
bars  us  out  from  long  antiquity,   and  bounds  our 
searches  within  the  compass  of  a  few  ages,  as  if  the 
same  were  sufficient,  both  for  example  and  instruc- 
tion, to  the  government  of  men.    For  had  we  the 
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particular  occurrents  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  it 
might  more  stuff  but  not  better  our  understanding ; 
we  shall  fmd  still  the  same  correspondencies  to  hold 
in  the  actions  of  men ;  virtues  and'  vices  the  same, 
though  rising  and  falling,  according  to  the  worth, 
or  weakness  of  governors ;  the  causes  of  the  ruins 
and  mutations  of  states  to  be  alike,  and  the  trsdn  of 
affairs  ctrried  by  precedent^  in  a  coarse  of  success 
sion,  nnder  like  colours. 


Daniel's  History  displays  good  sense  and  a 
manly  taste;  the  narrative  is  clear  and  simple> 
and  the  language  is  remarlvable  for  being  more 
fcorrect  and  elegant,  and  more  rclsembluig.  our 
modern  stile,,  than  that  of  any  writer  of  his 
age. 

This  History  was-  continued  to  the  end  of 
Richard  HI.  by  Joh»  Tru«sel,  a  trader,  and 
alderman  of  the  city  of  Winchester;  The  full 
title  is,  '^A  Continuation  of  the  Collection  of  the 
History  of  England,  beginning  where  Samuel 
Daniel,  esq.  emJed,  with  the  Reign  of  Edward 
III.  and  ending  where  the  honourable  vis- 
count St.  Albans  began  with,  the  Life  of  HenrjT 
Vtl.;  being  a  complete  history  of  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  dissention  betwixt  the 
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two  houses  of  York  aad  Lancaster;  with  the 
matches  and  issue  of  all  the  kings^  princes^ 
dukes,  marquisses,  earls,  and  viscounts  of  this 
nation  deceased^  during  those  times."  The 
£fth  edition  of  the  complete  work  is  dated 
l685«  The  continuation  has  neither  the  ele- 
gance not  the  judgment  of  the  first  part. 


i    ' 
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Sir  Henry  SpEiMANy  knight,  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  of  his  name  at  Beck- 
ington  in  Hampshire,  but  which  settled  finally 
in  Norfolk,  was  born  in  1562.  Bejbre  he  had 
been  well  grounded  in  grammar  learning,  he 
entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  where,  after  a  residence  of  no 
more  than  two  years  and  half,  he  was  recalled 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  father,  and  to  su- 
perintend the  family  concerns.  After  the 
lapse  of  about  a  twelvemonth,  h^  was  admitted 
of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Here  his  attention  was 
chiefly  turned  to  polite  literature,  and  that 
branch  of  the  law  which  relates  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  its  general  principles,  rajher 
than  to  those  minutiae  requisite  to  practice. 
On  his  becoming  of  age,  he  married,  and 


settled  on  his  ^tate  m  Norfolft;  but  tStiU 
fouftd  time  to  prosecute  his  study  of  the  faw* 
and  tjpnstiltmicto  of  his  coimtry.  Being  liutt^ 
sequeirtPy  admitted  membet  of  the  society  6f 
antiffuaties,  he  became  acquainted  with  sit 
Robert  Cotton^  Camden^  and  other  antiquari- 
ans. In  l604>  he  was^  appomted  high  sheriff 
of  Norfolk,  and  probably  about  this  time  wrote 
a  description  of  that  county^  communicated 
to  Speed,  who  printed  it  itt  1606;  In  l6i2> 
he  quitted,  the  country,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  and  settled  in  London,  where  he  died 
in  1641. 

,  Spelman,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  townf^ 
engaged  in  an  important  undertaking-^tfaff 
investigation  of  ''The  Grounds^of  the  Law, 
from  Original  Records;**  and  in  the  prose-^ 
cution  of  this  plan,  collected  all  the  books' 
and  MSS.  relative  to  that  article,  and  dill' 
gently  read  over  the  fathers  and  councils,  with* 
as  many  of  the  historians  of  the  middle  ftges, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic,  as'  he  could* 
procure.  After  some  intemiptions  he  pro* 
ceeded  in  his  enquiries,  in  the  course  of  which- 
he  continually  encountered  numbers  of  ob- 
solete words,  not  easily  understood^  yet  which- 
it  was  essential  taexpkin.    Ht  tfaierefore  be- 
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gan  to  make  a  collection  of  such  words^  with 
a  reference  to  the  places  where  they  were  re- 
spectively found ;  and  by  a  comparison  of  dif-r 
ferent  instances  of  th€  use  of  a  given  word, 
obtained  its  conjectural  signification,    often 
w^ith  considerable  accuracy.    As  his  collection 
increased,  the  reading  of  the  ancient  bistori-* 
ans  became  less  difficult;  he  proceeded  to 
digest  bis  materials,  and  fay  comparing  the  se- 
reral  quotations,  at  length  obtained  the  exact 
signification  of  such   words,  in  the  different 
ages  ii^  which  they  were  respectively  used. 

Still  there  was  something  wanting  to  the 
perfection   of  bis  plan,    H^  p^irceived  that 
many  of  our  laws  since  the  cpnquest  were 
taken  from  the  constitutions  of  the  Saxons, 
and  that  m^ny  obsolete  tern^s  in  our  ha^Un 
historians  are  pf  Saxon  orii;in ;  s^nd  foi\nd  that 
an   acquaintance   with   that  language,  if  not 
indispensible,  was  at  least  necessary  to  a  clear-r 
er  interpretation  of  many  obscure  passages. 
Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  almost  total  absence  of  all  l^elps  in 
that  age,  he  succeeded  in  making  himself  a 
competent  master  of  th^t  language.    In  162 J;, 
he  printed  a  sheet  oi^  two  ^s  a  specio^en  of 
Iris  wprk,  which  be  ijpinLmumQat^4  t9  kk  ^Xkn 
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tiquariau  friends ;  and  received  encouragement 
from  Camden,  sir  Robert  Cotton,  Selden,  and 
Aethers,  to  go  on.  He  now  prepared  a  part  of 
it  for  the  press,  and  offered  it  to  a  bookseller 
at  the  small  recompence  of  5l.;  which  being 
refused,  he  ventured  to  print  it,  to  the  end  of 
the  letter  L,  at  his  own  risk ;  and  it  was  pub- 
lished  under  the  title  of  ^^  Archaologus/^  8cc, 
The  reason  why  he  gave  it  this  title  instead 
of  Glossarium,  was,  because  it  was  not  strict-* 
ly  speaking  a  glossary,  but  a  collection  of  dis- 
courses and  dissertations  under  various  heads. 
The  second  part  was  ^ot  published  till  long 
after  his  death,  or  in  1607,  by  his  grandson, 
Mr.  Charles  Spelman, 

S.  His  next  work  was,  A  History  of  the  Civil 
Affairs  of  the  Kingdom,  from  the  Conquest  to 
Magna  Cliarta,  selected  from  our  best  histo- 
rians, and  comiponly  expressed  in  their  own, 
words,  1627- 

3.  De  Sepultura;  or.  Of  Burial  Fees^i  1628, 
The  above  are  in  J^atinf 

4.  ^^  The  History  of  the  English  Councils," . 
This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  eacH 
Qccupying  a  volume,     1,.  Frou^  the  first  plann 
tation  of  Christianity  to  the  coming  in  of  thQ 
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Abbreviations^  and  such  other  obsolete  forms 
of  writings  as  occur  in  our  ancient  MSS.  to 
facilitate  the  reading  of  ancient  books  and 
records." 

£•  ''  Of  Ancient  Deeds  and  Charters." 

S.  ''Of  the  Original  of  Testaments  and 
Wills,  and  of  their  Probate,  to  whom  it  an- 
ciently belonged." 

4.  ''  Of  the  Admiral's  Jurisdiction,  and  the 
Officers  thereof." 

Among  his  papers  were  also  found,  1.  A 
Discourse  of  the  Ancient  Government  of  Eng- 
land in  general. 

2.  Of  Parliaments  in  Particular. 

3.  And  lastly,  A  Catalogue  of  the  Fbces 
and  Dwellings  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bi- 
shops of  this  Realm,  now,  or  of  former  times^ 
in  which  their  several  owners  have  ordinary 
jurisdiction,  as  of  a  parcel  of  their  diocese, 
though  they  be  situate  within  the  precinct  of 
another  bishop's  diocese. 

A  collection  of  the  English  works  of  sir 
Henry  Spelman  was  published  in  1685,  folio, 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Gibson,  afterwards  bishop  of 
London.  The  same  person  soon  after  edited 
anotlier  collection,  entitled  Reliquia  Spehnan* 
mapai^i  the  posthumous  Works  of  Sir  Henry 
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Spelmatn^  Knight,  relating  to  the  Laws  and  An- 
tiquitieis  of  England  ;  published  from  the  ori- 
ginal MSS.  in  1698,  folio.  Both  of  these 
collections  were  reprinted  together  in  1723,  ia 
one  Tolumej  folio.  From  this  collection  I 
select  the  following  extract. 

Cf  the  ancient  Government  of  England, 

To  tell  the  government  of  England  under  the  old 
Saxon  laws,  seemeth  an  Utopia  io  us  at  present ; 
strange  and  uncouth:  yet  can  there  be  no  period 
assigned,  wherein  either  the  frame  of  those  laws  was 
abolished,  or  this  of  ours  entertained;  but  as  day 
and  night  creep  insensibly  one  upon  the  other,  so 
also  hath  this  alteration  grown  upon  us  insensibly^ 
every  age  altering  something,  and  no  age  seeing 
more  than  what  themselves  are  actors  in,  nor  think* 
ing  it  to  have  been  otherwise  than  as  themselves 
discover  it  by  the  present.  Like  them  of  China, 
who  never  travelling  out  of  their  own  country,  think 
the  whole  world  to  extend  no  further.  As  one  there* 
fore  that  has  coasted  a  little  further  into  former 
times,  I  will  offer  ui>to  yon  a  rude  map  thereof;  not 
like  those  of  the  exquisite  cosmographers  of  our 
latter  ages,  but  like  them  of  old,  when  as  neither 
cross  sails  nor  compass  were  y«t  known  to  navi* 
gators. 
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Our  Saxons,  though  divided  into  many  kingdoms^ 
yet  were  they  all  one  in  effect,  in  manners^  laws,  and 
language ;  so  that  the  breaking  of  their  govemmeiit 
into  many  kingdoms,  or  the  rc-uniting  their  king- 
doms into  a  monarchy,  wrought  little  or  no  change 
amongst  them,  touching  laws:  for  though  we  talk  of 
the  West 'Saxon  law^  the  Mercian  law,  and  the  Dane 
la:x,  whereby  the  west  parts  of  England,  the  middle 
parts,  and  those  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  the  north, 
were  severally  governed ;  yet  held  they  all  an  unifor- 
mity in  substance,  differing  rather  in  their  mulct 
than  in  their  Canea,  that  is,  in  the  quantity  of  fines 
and  amercements>  than  in  the  course  and  frame  of 
justice. 

Therefore,  when  all  these  kingdoms. grew  into  one 
monarchy,  as  under  Alured,  Ethelstane,  F'dgar,  ^c. 
this  bred  no  notable  innovation  in  any  of  them ;  for 
the  king  had  no  new  law  to  impose  upon  his  new 
subjects,  nor  were  his  new  subjects  unacquainted 
with  his  form  of  government;  having  always  lived 
according  to  the  same*  So  that  when  Edward  the 
Confessor  came  to  take  away  these  small  difference? 
that  were  between  these  three  laws,  he  did  it  even 
in  tlKise  fickle  and  unconstant  times,  without  all 
tumult  or  contradiction;  making  that  his  alteratioa 
famous  rather  by  the  new  name,  than  by  the  ne\r 
matter.  For  abolishing  the  three  particular  names 
before  mentioned,  he  now  called  it  the  common  law  cf 
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England,  for  thaf  no  part  qf  ibe  hrngjiaxxi  fbi^M 
boii^ceforUi  be  govi^rned  by  any  partjici»lfir  jbiw^  JHft 
all  alik£  b)f  a  common  lasco.  But  io^omucj^  aa  tb^ 
eommon  low  b  bi^t  tbe  half  ^cb  of  the  government^ 
teju^in^  only  to  the  teo^poral  part  thereof,  and  oo( 
unto  the  eccl^s^tical ;  I  cannot  welji  present  thf 
one  without  the  other,  and  must  therefpre  ixjajfj^  ^ 
p;rojf ct  of  the  who^e  arch,  th^t  sq  the  strength  ^nd 
uniformly,  pf  b^th  tbe  parts  loay  |t;^t  bettir  bf 
conceived. 

As  there^re  each  side  of  an  arcb  descendeth  aUfcf 
from  the  cone,  pr,]t^p«^int;  so  both  the  piart^  f4 
ihd^  their  gov^rn^^aent  was  alike  deduced  fr^jca  the 
king,  each  of  them  holding  correspondency  ^ne  witl^ 
the  oth^r,  (like  t«'0  lipvjiug  sisters)  both  i^  i^e^t  ai|4 
in  lineaments* 

To  bq^in  with  tbe/ight  side,  of  eldcirt  tister:-  tbf 
estate  ecclesiastical  was  first  divided  in0  provi^^  % 
every  province  into  iQany  bishoprics ;  every  bi^bop" 
ric  into  many  arcb-deaconries ;  every  i^clk^s^^Hf 
ty  into  divers  deaneries ;  every  d£ianery  intp  mftBy  f^ 
f^hes.  And  all  these  committed*  t^  ihm  9^(^ 
governors,  parsons,  deans,  arch^deacoiHp  bisbppsf 
and  arch-bisfaops,  who^  as  subordinate  one  to  the 
other,  did  not  only  execute  the  charge  of  these  th^ir 
eaveral  portions,  but  wer^  accoufttwt  ak9  l9f  ibr 
aame  to  their  ^uperiprs, 

7b9  parfPAy  ^  im  fpeckf,  wai  to  hear  «id  dtta^ 
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mine  the  breaches  of  Go^t  peace,  of  love,  and 
rity,  witfam  his  parish,,  to  reprove  the  inordinate  lifif 
of  his  parishioners:  and  though  he  could  not  strike 
with  the  ecdcsiastiCal  sword,  yet  might  he  shake  it 
agvnst  them  by  enjoining  notorious  offenders  to  con* 
trition,  repentance,  satisfaction,  and  some  time  by 
rcnumng  them  from  the  blessed  sac^timent. 

The  dean  to  take  cognizance  of  the  life  and  con-> 
trersation  of  the  parsons  and  clergymen  of  every  pa^ 
rish  within  his  deanery ;  to  censure  breach  of  church* 
peace,  and  to  punish  incontinent  and  infamous  livers, 
by  excommunication,  penance,  &c. 

And  because  there  could  be  no  breach  of  the  king's 
peace,  but  it  must  also  break  the  peace  and  unity 
ef  the  church;  the  bishop's  dean  in  whose  deanery 
the  peace  was  broken,  had  in  some  cases  10s.  for' 
his  part  of  the  mulct,  or  fine  thereof;  as  appeareth 
LI.  Ed.  Confess,  cap.  31. 

The  arch-beacon,  drawing  nearer  to  the  bishop, 
drew  the  more  pre-eminence  from  him,  and  was  his 
coadjutor  in  the  ordination  of  clerks,  having  a  su* 
•perintendent  power  over  all  parochial  parsons  within 
every  deanery  of  his  precinct. 

The  bishop,  as  the  greatest  orb  of  the  diocese,  had 
jurisdiction  and  coercion  through  the  same,  in  all 
ecclesiastical  causes,  and  in  all  persons;  except  mo« 
nasteries  exempted.  And  for  this  purpose  had  two 
general  synods  in  the  year,  wherein  all  the  clergy  oi 
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ioB  diocese  assembled  for  determming  matters  touch^ 
ing  the  churchy  as  well  in  faith  as  in  government.  ' 
'  But  the  archbishop  (to  bind  up  this  golden  faggot 
in  the  band  of  union  atid  conformity)  comprehended 
all  the  bishops  of  his  province,  sub  paUh  muB  plemtw* 
dims,  or  ^  pknitudme  potestatis :  having  supreme  j  u- 
risdiction  to  visit  and  reform  all  in  their  dioceses, 
whatsoever  was  defective  or  omitted;  That  by  this 
means  no  transgression  might  break  thropgh  so 
many  wards,  but  if  it  escaped  the  sword  of  Hazael^ 
Jehu  might  slay  it;  or  if  it  passed  them  bgth^  yet 
•Elibha  might  light  upon  it&  r 

This  was  the  model  of  the  church  policy ;  com-* 
posed  no  doubt  out  of  that  fundamental  rule  of  govern^ 
ment  prescribed  by  Jethro  unto  Moses:  Appoint  ru- 
krs  over  thousands,  ooer  hundreds,  Cfoer  fifties,  and  over 
tens.  According  to  the  steps  whereof  the  state  tem- 
poral did  likewise  take  her  lineaments; 

For  the  temporal  government  was  likewise  divided 
into  satrapies  or  dukedoms,  which  contained  in 
them  divers  counties ;,  the  county  divers  lathes  01^ 
trithings ;  every  trithing  divers  hundreds  or  wai)en« 
takes ;  every  hundred  divers  towns  or  lordships,  short-« 
ly  after  called  baronies.  And  the  govemDnent  of 
all  these  was  committed  into  their  several  heads ; 
viz.  towns  or  m&nors  to  the  lords  thereof^  whom  the 
Saxons  called  theings,  after  barons  y  hundreds  to  the 
lords  of  the  hundreds;  trithings  or  lathes  to  their 
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trithiogr^H;  eotiuitics  to  their  carls  or  aldermcti^ 
and  the  larger  satrapies  to  their  dukes  or  chief 
princes.  AH  ^x^iich  had  subordinate  aathority,  one 
under  tht  other ;  and  did  within  the  precinct  of  their 
own  territories  minister  justice  to  their  subjects. 

* 

For  the  thednge  or  lord  of  ^e  town,  (whom  the 
)(ormans  called  a  baron,)  had,  of  Old,  jurisdiction 
over  them  of  his  own  town,  (heii^  as  it  were*  his 
colony  0  and  as  Cornelius  Tacitus  saith^  did  Agrico' 
lis  iuk  jus  dkere.    For  those  whom  we  now  call 
fenants,  were  in  those  ancient  times  but  husband- 
men dwelling  upon  the  soil  of  the  lord,  and  manure 
ing  the  saa^e^  on  such  conditions  as  the  lord  assign- 
cd ;    or  eke  such  as  were  their  followers  in  the  wars,^ 
and  had  therefore  portions  of  ground  appointed  unto 
them  in  respect  of  that  service ;  which  portion  was 
thereupon  eaUed  a  knights^fee ;   for  that  a  servant  is 
the  war,  whom  the  Saxons  called  a  knight,  had  it 
ItUotted  unto  him  as  the  fee  or  wages  of  his  service. 
Neither  at  the  first. had  they  these  their  lees,  but  at 
the  lord's  pleasure,  or  for  a  time  limited ;  and  there- 
fore both  these  kinds  of  military  and  husbandmen 
dwelling  upon  the  town  or  colony  of  the  lord,  were^ 
(as  in  reason  they  ought)  under  the  censure  and  will 
of  their  lord  touching  the  lands  they  occupied;  who 
therefore  set  them  laws  and  customs,  how  and  in 
what  manner  they  should  possess  these  their  lands ;. 
and  as  any  controversy  rose  about  them»  the  lord> 
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* 

bpiniob  and  assistance  judge  it.  Out  of  which  usage, 
the  (iourt-barons  took  their  beginning,  and  the  lords 
of  towiis  and  manners  gained  the  privilege  of  holding 
plea  and  jurisdiction  within  thdse  their  territories 
over  their  teliants  and  followers;  who  the^eupoh  are 
at  this  day  called  seciattiresj  in  French  smtres^  form 
ittkrCf  to  follow.  But  the  Saxons  themsehres  called 
this  jurisdiction^  Sacia  ^knd  Soca^  signifying  thereby 
cmtsahiin  actionem^  and  HberUttem  Jttdkmtdi;  for  MckA 
signifie^h  cauia,  in  which  sense  we  yet  tis«  it,  9^ 
when  we  say  far  God! 8  iake;  and  ioca  signifieth  libep* 
ty  or  privilege^  as  Cyric^ocney  l^krtas  t^cknet*  But 
by  this  manner  the  lords  of  towns  (as  ear  eonmtetuiint 
regnij  came  to  have  jurisdiction  orer  their  tenants 
and  followers,  and  to  hold  j^a  of  alli  tbingfttouch^ 
ing  land.  But  As  touching  cdgnifance  in  criminal 
matters,  they  had  not  otherwise  to  meddle  therewith 
than  by  the  king^s  charters.  For  as  touching  th« 
king's  peace,  every  hundred  was  chvided  into  many 
freeborgs  or  tithings,  consisting  6f  ten  men,  which 
stood  all  boiind  one  for  the  others  and  did  amongst 
themselves^  punish  small  matters  in  thdr  court  for 
that  purpose,  called  the  Led;  which  was  sometime* 
granted  over  to  the  lords  of  manors^  and  sometimet 
exercised  by  peculiiir  officers*  But  the  greater  things 
were  also  carried  from  thenc<f  into  the  hundred 
courts;  so  that  both  the^streams  of  civil  justice,  and 
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criminaly  did  there  meet,  and  were  decided  bythr 
hundreds,  &c.  as  by  superior  judges^  both  of  tht 
court  baron,  and  court  Leet  also. 

Edward  the  confessor  (U.  cap.  32)  sai^,  that 
there  were  justices  over  every  ten  freeborgs,  called 
Deans,  or  Tieiiheopo*^,  (that  is,  head  of  ten,)  which 
among  their  neighbours  in  towns  compounded  mat- 
ters of  trespasses  done  in  pastures,  meadows,  com, 
and  other  strifes  rising  among  them.  But  the  great* 
er  matters,  saith  he,  were  referred  to  superior  jus- 
tices appointed  over  every  ten  of  them,  whom  we 
*  «all  centurions,  centenaries,  or  hundradors,  because 
they  judged  over  an  hundred  freeborgs* 

The  lord  of  the  hundred,  therefore,  had  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  towns  of  the  hundred,  as  well  in  crimi- 
nal matters  as  in  civil,  and  they  that  failed  of  their 
Hght  in  the  court  barons,  tithings,  or  Leets,  might 
now  prosecute  it  here  before  the  lord  of  the  hundred 
and  his  followers,  called  the  suitors  of  the  hundred, 
which  were  the  lords  and  owners  of  lands  within 
that  hundred ;  who  were  tied  to  be  ther«  at  every 
court ;  which,  as  appeareth  by  the  laws  of  Henry  K 
cap.  8.  was  to  be  holden  twelve  times  in.  the  year, 
that  is,  once  every  month :  but  especially  a  full  ap* 
pearance  was  required  twice  in  the  year,  in  memory 
whereof  the  suitors  are  at  this  day  called  at  our  Lady 
and  Michaelmas  courts,  by  the  steward  of  the  hua< 
dred. 


These  (as  I  said  before)  held  plea  of  trespasses 
done  in  pastures,  meadows,  corn,  and  such  like,  and 
of  other  strifes  arising /between  neighbour  and  neigh- 
bour, and  (as  by  and  by  also  shall  be  shewed)  of  cri- 
minal matters,  touching  the  very  life  of  a  man. 


The  works  of  Spelman  erected  a  sort  of 
store-house  for  the  writers  of  English  history 
since  his  time.  He  was  the  restorer  of  Saxon 
literature,  first  by  his  own  study  'of  that  lan- 
guage, anc^.  afterwairds  by  the  foundation  of 
a  Saxon  professorship  at  Cambridge,  ih  the 
year  l639. 

His  eldest  son,  sir  John  Spelman,  was  also 
a  man  of  considerable  learning.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  compositions ;  and  in  parti- 
cular, of  a  Life  of  King  Alfred,  which  he  left 
in  MS.  Some  time  after  the  restoration,  this 
was  translated  from  the  English  into  Latin, 
by  Mr.  Christopher  Ware,  and  published  in 
lf)79,  fol.  by  Mr.  Obadiah  Walker.  The 
original  English,  however,  was  printed  by 
Mr.  Hearne  in  1709,  8vo. 
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Bi$HOP  of  WiNCHESTKB,  WAS  bom  at  Eon- 
don,  in  1565,,  He  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  first  in  the  Coopers*  Aee-school 
at  RatcIilF,  and  afterwards  in  Merchant  Tailor's 
school  in  London.  At  the  usual  age  he  enter- 
ed at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which, 
on  his  taking  his  bachelor's  degree,  he  was 
chosen  fellow.  Soon  after,  from  the  fanae  of  his 
learning,  he  was  elected  honorary  fellow  of  Je- 
«us  College  in  Oxford,  lately  founded  by  Hugh 
Price.  On  his  taking  his  toaster -s  degree,  he 
was  chosen  catechist  of  Penabrpke  Hall,  and 
^very  Saturday  and  Sunday  read  a  lecture  or^ 
the  ten  commandments,  which  was  nume^ 
yously  attended. 

His  increasing  reputation  gained  him  the 
countenance  of  Henry  earl  pf  Huntingdoi^ 


«iid  particularly  of  sir  Franeis  Walsihgham^ 
secretary  of  state  to  queen  E^zabeth^  who  as* 
signed  him  for  his  immediate  maintenance  the 
lease  of  the  parsonage  of  Alton  in  Hampshire^ 
and  afterwards  procured  for  him  the  vicarage 
of  St.  Giles^  Cripplegate,  in  London.  He  was 
subsequently  chosen  prebendi^  and  resident 
tiary  of  St.  PauFs,  as  also  prebendary  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Southwell;  and  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Fulke,  became  master  of  Pem-> 
broke  HalJL  Moreover,  queen  Elizabeth  was 
flo  struck  with  his  preaching,  that  she  4^ 
pointed  him  Que  of  her  chaplains  in  ordinary^ 
made  him  a  prebendary  of  Westminster^  and 
afterwards  dean  of  that  churchy 

On  the  accession  of  James  I.  he  was  selects 
«d  by  that  prince  as  his  literary  champion 
against  the  virulent  att^ks  of  hi$  enemies  ^ 
and  in  1605,  was  promoted  by  him  to  the  bi- 
shopric of  Chichester;  at  jthe  san^  time  he 
was  also  made  lord  Almoner.  In  I609  he  was 
advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Ely;  was  after* 
wards  nomii^ated  ona  of  his  majesty's  privy 
counsellors  of  England,  and  then  iif  S^eotland, 
when  he  attended  the  king  in  his  journey 
to  thai  kingdom.  He  wad  promoted,  in  16 18^ 
t9  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  aad  deanery 
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of  the  king's  chapel,  his  last  preferments,  tie 
died  in  1626^  aged  7 1>  being  the  year  following 
the  accession  of  Charles  I. 

The  works  of  bishop  Andrew^,  of  which 
some  are  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  English,  are 
too  numerous,  and  too  unimportant,  to  require 
a  particular  enumeration  in  this  place*  It 
ought  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  he  hs^d  a 
share  in  the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch^ 
and  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  down  to  the  end  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings.  His  sermons,  comprized  in  a  large 
folio  volume,  though  they  evince  much  learn- 
ing, and  occasionally  good  sense,  are  written 
in  the  vilest  taste  that  ever  disgraced  the  pea 
of  mortal.  They  abound  in  puns  and  affected 
witticisms^  with  the  intermixture  of  Latin  and 
English  in  tasteless  confusion.  Notwithstand-^ 
ing  this,  he  was  styled  by  his  cotemporaries^ 
Stella  priBdicantium,  the  star  of  preachers ;  and 
his  sermons,  after  his  death,  were  published 
by  the  expresjs  direction  of  Charles  L  TbQ^ 
fplIowiKfIg  is  an  amusing  specimen ; 

A  Comparison  between  Angels  and  M^  . 

1.  What  are  Angels?     Surely  they   are   spirits, 
glorious  spirits;  heavenly  spirits;  impiortal  spirits^ 


■-  > 

For  their  nature  or  substance,  spirits :  for  their  qua- 
lity or  property,  glorious:  for  theFr  place  or  abode, 
heavenly:  for  their  durance  or  continuance,  im- 
mortal. 

And  what  is  the  seed  of  Abraham,  but  as  Abra* 
ham  himself?  And  what  is  Abraham?  Let  him  an- 
swer himself;  I  am  dust  and  ashes.  What  is  the 
seed  of  Abraham  ?  Let  one  answer  in  the  persons 
of  all  the  rest;  dicens  putredmiy  SfC.  saying  to  rot- 
tenness,  thou  art  my  mother,  and  to  the  worms,  y* 
are  my  brethren.  1.  They  are  spirits;  now  what 
are  we,  what  is  the  seed  of  Abraham?  Flesh.  And 
what  is  the  very  harvest  of  this  seed  of  flesh?  What 
but  corruption,  and  rottenness,  and  worms.  There 
is  the  substance  of  our  bodies. 

2.  They  glorious  spirits :  we  vile  bodies  (bear 
with  it,  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost's  own  term,  who  shall 
change  our  vile  bodies).  And  not  only  base  and  vile, 
but  filthy  and  unclean :  ex  immundo  conceptum  semine, 
conceived  of  unclean  Seed :  there  is  the  metal.  And 
the  mould  is  no  better,  the  womb  wherein  we  were 

conceived,  vile,  base,  filthy,  and  unclean.    There  \s 

> 

our  quality. 

3.  They  -heavenly  spirits,  angels  of  heaven :  that 
is,  their  place  of  abode  is  in  heaven  above,  ours  is 
here  below  in  the  dust ;  inter  puliceSy  et  culices,  tineas, 
armeaSf  ^  vwim;  pur  place  is  here  among  fleas  and 
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flies,  moths,  and  spiders,  apid  crawling  TvoniiS» 
There  is  our  placa  of  dwelling. 

4.  They  immortal  spirits :  that  is  their  dar^zxre. 
Our  time  is  proclaimed  iu  the  prophet:  flesh,  all 
flesh  is  grass,  and  the  glory  of  it  as  the  flpwer  of 
the  field  (from^ April  to  June).  The  scythe  co^eth ; 
liay,  the  wind  hut  bloweth,  and  we  are  gone^  wither* 
ing  sooner  than  the  grass,  which  is  shprt:  nay, 
fading  sooner  than  the  flower  of  the  grass,  which  is 
puch  shorter:  nay,  Sjaith  Job,  rul^bed  in  pieces 
more  easily  than  any  moth. 

This  we  are  to  them  if  you  lay  us  together ;  and 
if  you  weigh  us  upon  the  balance,  we  are  altogether 
lighter  than  vanity  itself:  there  is  our  weight.  And 
if  you  value  ns,  man  is  but  a  thing  of  nought :  there 
is  our  worth.  Hoc  is  omnis  homo  ;  this  is  Abraham, 
and  this  is  Abraham's  seed :  and  who  would  stand  to 
compare  these  with  angels?  Verily,  there  is  m 
comparison ;  they  are  incomparably  faf  beUer  thjU) 
the  best  of  us^ 


(^the  Natixniy, 


A  prince  he  is  [Christ,]  and  so  he  is  styled,  bom, 
#nd  given  to  establish  a  government.  •  #  ♦  • 
And  this  government  is  by  name  a  principality ; 
^herein,  neither  the  popular  confusioi^  pf  many,  poc 
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file  factious  ambition  of  a  few^  bear  all  the  sway ; 
but  where  one  is  sovereign.  Su^  is  the  governr 
ment  of  heaven :  such  is  Christ's  government,  &c. 
^c.  6cc, 

And  now  what  is  a)l  this  to  us  ?  Yes ;  to  us  it  is ; 
and  that  twice  pver  for  failing.  We  come  now  to 
look  another  while  into  our  interest  to  it,  and  our 
benefit  by  it.  Nobis  is  acqmsitivi  positus :  we  get  by 
it ;  we  are  gainers  by  all  this. 

To  us,,  not  to  himself.  For  a  far  more  noble  ns^- 
tivity  had  he,  before  all  worlds,  and  needed  no  mora 
birth.  Not  to  bb  born  at  all ;  specially,  not  thus 
basely  to  be  born.  Kot  to  him  therefore,  but  to  u^ 
and  our  behoof. 

To  us,  as  in  bar  of  himself,  so  likewise  of  his 
angels.  Nusquani  angehs^  not  to  the  angels  was  he 
t)orn  or  given  ^  but  to  us  he  was  both.  Not  an  an- 
gel in  heaven  can  say  nobiSf-r-  vobis  they  can:  the 
angels  said  it  twice,  nobis  natus  or  datus-^they  cannot  || 
but  we  can  both. 

Nobis  exclusive,  and  nobis  inclusrod^  £say  speaks 
not  of  himself  only,  but  taketh  in  Ahaz.  Both  are 
in  nobis :  Esay  an  holy  prophet,  and  Ahaz  a  worse 
than  whom  you  shall  hardly  read  of,  Esay  indulg- 
eth  himself,  as  having  need,  though  a  saint ;  an<) 
excludeth  not  Ahaz  from  having  part,  though  a  sin- 
ner. Not  only  Simeon  the  Just,  but  Paul,  the  sinne^* 
^(  th^  auorum^  and  the  first  of  the  quorum^ — Inclth 
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jjp^ :  not  only  of  Bsay,  and  hi«  countrymen  the  Jews ; 
it  is  of  a  larger  extent.  The  angel  so  interpreteth 
it,  this  day  to  the  shepherds :  Gaudntnty  quod  ait 
omni  populo,  joy  that  shall  be  to  all  people ;  notthe 
people  of  the  Jews,  or  the  people  of  tlie  Gentiles ; 
but  simply  to  all  people.  His  name  is  Jesus  Christy 
half  Hebrew,  half  Greek:  Jesus,  Hebrew,  Christy 
Greek:  so  sorted  of  purpose,  to  shew,  Jews  and 
Greeks  have  equal  interest  in  him.  And  now,  so  is 
his  father's  name  too,  Abba^  Father,  to  shew  the  be- 
nefit equally  inteiided  by  him,  to  them  that  call  him 
Abboy  that  is,  the  Jews;  to  us  that  call  him  Father^ 
that  is,  the  Gentiles.     •     *    ♦ 

God  with  ys,  Immanjiel — ^why  ?  to  what  end  ?  To 
save  us  from  our  sins,  and  from  perishing  by  them* 
^  *  *  And  now  to  look  into  the  name.  It  is^ 
compounded,  and  to  be  taken  in  pieces.  First,  into 
Immanu  and  El :  of  which  El,  (the  latter)  is  the  more 
principal  by  far:  for  El  is  God.  Now,  for  any  thing 
yet  said  in  concipiet  and  parietf  all  is  but  man  with 
us  :  not  God  with  us^  till  now.  By  the  name,  we 
take  our  first  notice,  that  this  child  is  God:  and 
this  is  a  great  addition ;  and  here  (Id !)  is  the  wonder! 
For,  as  .for  any  child  of  a  woman,  to  eat  buiter  and- 
honei/y  (the  words  that  next  follow)  where  is  the 
ecce?  But,  for  El,  for  God,  to  da  it ;  that  is  worth' 
an  ecce  indeed !  El  is  God :  and  not  God  every  way) 
but  (as  the  force  of  the  word  is)  God^  in  bis  ^' 


strength  and  virtue  i^*  God,  cum  yfernVt^fine  potesiatis 
(as  we  eay)  ^th  all  that  ever  he  Cttn  do :  and  that 
is  enough,  I  am  s|ire« 

For  the  other  Inrnmm :  though  El  be  the  mort 
principal,  yet  I  cannot  tell,  whether  it  or  Immanu 
do  more  concern  us- :  for  as  in  El  is  might,  so  in 
Imnanu,  is  our  right  to  his  might,  and  to  all  he  hath^ 
or  is  worth :  by  that  word  we  hold ;  therefore  we 
lay  hold  of  it.  The  very  standing  of  it  thus  before^ 
thus  in  the  first  place,  toucheth  us  somewhat.  The 
first  thing  ever  that  we  look  for,  is  nos,  nobi»t  and 
noster^  the  possessives :  for  they  do  mittere  in  poi^^ 
sessionem,  put  us  in  possession.  We  look  for  it  first; 
and  lo  I  it  stands  here  first :  nobiscum  first,  and  then 
Deus,  after.  I  shall  not  need  to  tell  you  that  in  nth- 
hiscum  there  is  mecum;  in  nobiscum  for  us  all,  a  mC' 
Qum  for  every  one  of  us.  Out  of  this  generality,  of 
tdth  uSf  in  gross,  may  every  one  deduce  his  own  par- 
ticular ;  with  mcy  and  me,  and  me,  _  For  all  put  toge- 
ther make  but  nobiscum,  *  •  «  xhis  Immanu  is 
a  compound  again  :  we  may  take  it  in  sunder,  into 
nobis  and  cum  :  and  so  then  have  we  three  pieces,  £/, 
the  mighiy  God  ;  and  Anu,  we,  poor  we ;  (poor  in- 
deed, if  we  hav^  all  the  world  beside,  if  we  have 
not  Him  to  be  with  us  :)  and  m,  which  is  cum^  and 
that  cum  in  the  midst  between  nobis  and  Deus,  God 
and  us ;  to  couple  God  and  us  :  thereby  to  convey 
the  things  of  the  one  to  the  other.    Ours  to  God : 
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(alas !  they  bt  net  worth  the  spealdog  of>  ciieiy 
then  to  convey  to  us  the  things  of  God.  For  that  u 
worth  the  while:  they  are  indeed  worth  the  coin 
veying. 

This  cum  we  shall  never  conceive  to  purpose^  l>tit 
tarendo:  the  value  of  with,  no  \tay  so  well,  as  by 
imihout :  by  stripping  of  cum  from  nehii.  And  s<y 
let  nobis,  (m)  stand  by  ourselves,  without  Him,  to 
see  what  our  case  is,  but  for  this  Immanuel.  What 
if  this  virgin's  child  bad  not  this  day  been  born  us  ; 
nobiscufn  (after)  will  be  the  better  esteemed;  For  if 
this  child  be  Imnianuel^  God  with  us  ;  then  without 
this  child,  this  Immanuel,  we  be  without  God. 
Without  Him  in  this  world  (saith  the  Apostle) ;  and 
if  without  Him  iii  this,  without  Him  ih  the  next ; 
and  if  without  Him  there,  if  it  be  not  Immanu'^/^  it 
^ill  be  Immanu-^e/;  dnd  that,  and  no  other  place^ 
will  fall,  I  fear  me,  to  our  shares  Without  Him^ 
this  we  are :  what  with  Him  ?  Why,  if  we  have 
Him,  and  God  by  Him,  we  need  no  more ;  Imnmnu-^/ 
^nd  Immanu-ff//.  All  that  we  can  desire  is,  for  us  to 
be  with  Him,  with  God,  and  he  to  be  with  us :  and 
we  from  Him,  and  he  from  us,  never  to  be  parte<^ 
We  were  with  Him^  once  before,  and  we  were  well  • 
and  when  we  left  Him^  and  he  no  longer  with  uS/ 
then  began  all  Our  misery :  whensoever  we  go  fronir 
Him,  so  shall  we  be  in  evil  case :  and  uevcr  be  wdl 
till  we  be  back  with  Him  againv 
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Theii  if  tkis  be  our  case,  that  we  cannot  be  vith-^ 
out  Him,  no  remedy  then,  bat  to  get  a  cum,  by 
whose  meanS;  nobis  BXidDcus  may  come  together  again. 
And  Christ  is  that  cum,  to  bring  it  to  pass.  The 
parties  are  God  and  we:  and  now  this  day  he  is 
both.  God,  before,  etetnally ;  and  how  to-day,  man : 
and  so  both,  and  takes  hold  of  both,  and  brings 
both  together  again;  for  two  natures  here  arc  in 
Him:  if  conceived  and  born  of  a  woman,  theit  a 
man ;  If  God  with  us,  then  God.  ifeo  Esay  offered 
his  sign,'  from  the  height  above,  or  from  the  depth 
beneath.^  here  it  isj    From  above.  El;  from  beneath, 

» 

Anu ;  one  of  us,  now ;  and  so  his  sign  from  both. 
And  both  these  natures  in  the  unity  of  one  pel^son, 
called  by  one  name,  even  this  tiame  Immanuel.  Fa- 
ct^ nomeny  I  told  you,  in  his  name^  is*  his  vocation 
or  office,  to  be,  cum ;  to  come  between,  that  is,  to 
be  a  mediator,  to  make  him  thart  was  contra  nos,  no^ 
biscum  again.  A  mediator  is  not  of  one,  but  God  is 
one.  God  and  man  are  two ;  and  they  were  two^  {as 
they  say ;)  were  two,  and  two  will  be,  till  he  make 
them  one.  Recapitulate  and  cast  up  both  into  one 
sum ;  to  knit  Anu,  that  is,  we,  and  >EI/,  that  is,  God, 
with  his  Im.  into  one :  one  word  and  one  thing 
univocky  again.  So  upon  the  point,  in  these  three 
pieces,  there  be  three  persons;  so,  a  second  kind 
of  trinity— God,  we,  and  Christ;  £/isGod;  Anu 
we ;  for  Christ  nothing  left  but  Im;    that  is^  emn^ 


r 
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or  XDith,  For  it  is  he  that  maketh  the  unitj^'in 
this  trinity;  maketh  God  with  us,  and  us  with 
God:  and  both,  in  and  by  him,  to  our  eternal 
comfort  and  joy. 


What  is  the  boasted  analysis  of  modem 
times  to  this  admirable  specimen  of  the  good 
bishop  Andrews.  I  He  continues  it  through 
double  the  space  of  that  occupied  by  the  ex* 
tract,  of  which  the  unrivalled  absurdity,  I 
trust,  will  be  excused,  for  the  sake  of  its  hu- 
morous quaintness. 

Bishop  Andrews,  on  account  of  his  learnings 
his  excellent  moral  character,  and  his  high  con- 
sideration at  court,  as  well  as  with  his  cotem- 
poraries  at  large,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  chief  corrupters  of  the  pulpit  eloquence 
of  his  time. 

The  following  inscription  is  found  under  a 
print  of  the  bishop,  prefixed  to  his   sermons 
and  i(  will  serve  to  shew  the  extravagant  esti- 
mate once  formed  of  his  writings. 

The  lineaments  of  art  have  well  set  forth, 

Some  outward  featui'es,  though  uo  inward  worth; . 


IBut  to  these  lines  his  writings  added  caa 
Make  up  the  fair  resemblance  of  a  man . 
For  as  the  bod/s  form  is  pictured  here, 
So  there  the  beauties  of  his  soul  appear, 
Which  I  had  praised,  but  that  in  this  place. 
To  praise  them,  were  to  praise  him  to  his  fac<^. 


« . 
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DONNE. 


John  Donke,  divine  mad  poet,  w^  bom  in 
London  ip  1573.  He  was  educated  bv  a  pri** 
yate  preceptor  till  his  eleventh  yearj  when  he 
was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  entered  as  comw 
moner  in  Hart  Hall.  Haying  remftined  here 
three  years,  be  removed  to  Cambridge^  where 
he  attained  to  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
IaW|  and  oth^r  sciences;  and  ^t^ed  with 
warmth  upon  the  consideration  of  t^^e  cohi 
troversy  between  the  Romish  and  ^fpnned 
churches;  the  result  of  which  exmninfiti^'n 
was,  his  conversion  to  the  protestant  faith, . 

In  1596  and  1597|  he  accodlpanied  the  ear| 
of  Essex  in  his  expeditions  against  Cadiz  and 
'the  Aisores;  and  dp^ii^g  his  absence^  spent 
sevisral  yeiMr3  in  Italy  and  Spain,  Soon  after 
his  return  to  ]&iglandj  he  was  made  secretaiy* 
to  the  lord  chancellor  Egerton,  in  which  *cffit 
]pIoyment  hf  coptipuefl  fiye  years^ 
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Having  tak^n  his  degree  of  master  of  arts 
at  Cambrklgey  he  was  incorporated  in  the  same 
at  Oxford  in  I6l0.  About  two  years  after^  h« 
accompanied  sir  Robert  JDrury  to  Paris. 

James  h  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents 
for  theology,  and  would  consent  to  promote 
him  in  no  other  line.  Accordingly^  at  th^  par* 
ticular  instance  of  the  king,  he  took  orders 
in  1613^  and  was  soon  after  appoint^  one  of 
his  majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinaiy.  About 
the  s  Je  time  he  was  created  do^r  in  divi^ 
oity  by  the  university  of  Cambridge^  also  at 
the  particular  recommendation  of  the  king. 
In  1620- ly  he  was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of 
St.Faiir8.    He  died  in  163  U 

1 .  His  first  prose  work^  and  probably  hils 
best,  was  the  Pseudo-Martyr,  Lond.  I6l0, 
4to.  This  was  written  at  the  express  com« 
mand  of  James;  and  is  on  the  subject  of  the 
disputes  concerning  the  oatlis  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy  then  agitated.  The  full  title  iu 
**  Pseudo-Martyr;  wherein,  out  of  certain  Pro- 
positions and  Gradations,  this  Conclusion  is 
evicted;  that  those  which  are  of  the  Roman 
Religion,  in  this  Kingdom,  may  and  ought  to 
take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance/' 
2/' Paradoxes,  Problems,  Essays,  Characters, 

B  d  2 
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&c.  to  which  is  added^  a  Moclk  of  £pigrams, 
written  in  Latin  by  the  same  author^  translated 
4nto  English  by  J.  Maine^  D.  D.  and  also  Ig- 
natius's  Conclave,  a  satire^  translated  ont  of  the 
original  copy^  written  i**  Latin  by  the*  same 
author;  found  lately  amongst  his  own  p^ers.* 
Lond.  l653)  12mo.  Parts  of  this  coUection 
were  published  at  different  times  before, 

3.  Three  volumes  of  Sermons^  in  folio  :^e 
first  printed  in  1640;    the  second  in  1649; 
the  third^in  l660. — In  rummaging  these  large 
volumes,  I  have  not  succeeded  quite  to  my 
wish  in  the  extracts  I  have  chosen.    These 
sermons  are  celebrated  for  their  wit  and  hu*- 
mour.    The  reader,  I  am  afraid,  will  detect 
few  of  these  distinctive  marks  in  the  speci- 
mens I  have  to  offer.    The  first,  in  particular, 
is  characteristic  of  the  stile  of  preaching  a^ 
the  period,  rather  than  of  Bonne's  peculiar 
manner.     From  the  following  passage,  from 
his  fourth  Sermon,  one  would  be  inclined  to 
think  that  the  doctor  was  preaching  against 
Christianity,  instead  of /or  it.     Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  be  farther  from  his  thoiights.  This 
style  of  preaching  very  much  resembles  that 
of  the  methodi^cal  preachers  of  modem  times% 
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TJie  merit  of  hdkf  in  Christ* s  Conitmporariei. 

Be  pleased  to  consider  this  great  work  of  believ- 
ing, in  the  matter,  what  it  was  that  was  to  be  be- 
lieved: that  that  Jesus,  whose  age  they  knew,  'must 
be  antedated  so  far  as  that  they  must  believe  &im  to 
be  older  than  Abraham :  tfiat  that  Jesus,  whom 
they  knew  to  "be  that  carpentcr*s  son,  and  knew  hia 
work,  must  be  believed  to  have  set  up  a  frame  that 
reached  to  heaven,  out  of  which  no  man  could,  and 
in  which  any  man  might  be  saved :  was  it  not  as 
easy  to  believe,  that  those  tears,  tirhich  they  saw 
upon  his  cheeks,  were  pearls  ?  That  those  drops  of 
blood,  which  they  saw  upon  his  back,  were  rubies  ? 
That  that  spittle,  which  they  saw  upon  his  face, 
was  enamel?  Thd,t  those  hand^  which  they  saw 
buffet  him,  were  reached  out  to  place  him  in  a 
throne  ?  And  that  that  voice  which  they  heard  cry, 
crucjfige^  crucify  him^  was  ^.vvcat  rex,  long  live  Je- 
sus of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews  ;  as  to  believCi 
that  from  that  man,  that  worm,  and  no  pian,  inglo- 
riously  traduced  f&  a  conjurer,  ingloriously  appre- 
hended as  a  thief,  ingloriously  executed  as  a  traitor; 
they  should  look  for  glory,  and  all  glory,  and  ever- 
lasting glory  ?  And  from  that  meliincholick  man,  whd 
was  never  seen  to  laugh  m  all  his  life,  and  '^  whose 
soul  was  heavy  unto  death  i*  they  should  look  for 
joy,  and  all  joy,  and  everlasting  joy :  and  for  salva- 
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ti#ii9  tai  «verbtting  salvatidn  from  liia,  wh<y  eodJ 
not  tare  himstlf  from  the  ignommy,  from  tht  tor- 
QMUt^  from  the  death  of  tbe  crossB  K  any  staite,  d 
•sy  convocatieii,  if  any  wise  man  had  been  to  make 
a  mligion,  a  gospel,  would  he>  not  hsvo  proposed  a 
mom  pfobaMoy  a  room  cmdiblo' gospel  to  man's  rea- 
son than  this?  Be  pleased  to  consider  il  in  the 
manner  too:  it  mast  bo  believed  by  preacUng,  by 
the  fooUs/meM  §f  pptacUngf  says  the  apostle;  by  a 
flw  men  thai  could  give  no  strength  ta  it ;  by  igno- 
xant  men  that  could  give  no  reason  for  it ;  1^  poov 
men  that  couldk  give  no  pensionsy.  nor  preferments  in 
it:  that  thb  should  be  believed,  and  believed  thus^ 
and  believed  by  Arwor^  the- world  ^  that' knew  him 
not ;  ^  he  was  i»  the  wodd,  and  the  world  knew  him 
not  :r  tbe  world  that  haied  thenii  who  would  make 
them  know  him ;.  *^I  have  chosen  you,''  says  Christ, 
^and  therefore  the  world  hateth  you:''  that  then 
when  ^'  munius  toim  in  maligna  positus^  the  world  and 
all  the  world,  not  only  was,  but  was  Imd  in.  malig* 
nity  and  opposition  against  Christ;  that  then  the 
world,  and  all  the  world^  the  world  of  ignorance, 
and  tbe  world  of  pride,  should  believe  the  gospel ; 
that  then  the  Nicodemus,  the  leairned  and  powerful 
man  of  the  world,  should  stand  out  no>  longer  upon 
their  durm  sermo;  that  it  was  a  hard  saying,  that  they 
^lust  '^  eat  his  flesh,  and  drink  his  blood,"  and  pre* 
.^ently  believe  that  there  was  no  salvation,  except  they 
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<Ud  eat  and  drink  tjbat  flesh  and  blood  t  that  Marj 
Magdalene^  who  was  not  only  tempted,  (is  there  any 
that  is  not  so  ?)  but  overcome  with  the  temptations, 
(akid  how  many  are  so?)  and  possessed  with  seven 
devils,  should  presently  hearken  ajfter  the  powerfiil 
charm  of  the  gOBpel»  and  presently  believi^  that  sha 
should  be  welcome  into  his  arms>  after  all  her  pros* 
titutions :  that  the  world,  this  worlds  all  this  world, 
shoul4  believe  this,  and  believe  it  thus  i  this  was  tha 
apostle's  dtitudo  dkitiamm^  the  depth  of  the  riches 
of  God's  wisdom:,  and  this  is  his  longitudoj  and  la^ 
tkudoj  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  height,  and  depth, 
which  no  man  can  comprehend.    Theudas  rose  up, 
dkcM  8€  esse  aUquem;  he  said  he  was  somebody,  and 
he  proved  nobody*    Simon  Magus  rose  up,  dkms  st 
esse  stUquemmagnym,  saying  he  was  some  great  body  ; 
and  he  proved  as  little.    Christ  Jesus  rose  up,  and 
said  himself  not  to  be  somebody,    nor  some  great 
body}    but  that  there  was  nobody  else,  no  other 
liame  given  under,  heaven,  whereby  we  should  be 
saved;  and  was  believed.   And  therefore,  if  any  man 
think  to  destroy  thb  general,    by  making  himself 
a  woful  instance  to  the  contrary— Christ  is  not  be- 
lieved in  all  the  world,  for  I  never  believed  in  Christ ; 
so  poor  an  objection  requires  no  more  answer,  but 
that  that  will  still  be  true  in  the  general ;  man  is  a 
reasonable  creature,  though  he  be  an  unreasonable 
man. 
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Tiiere  is  something  gtrikiag  in  the  opening 
of  the  5tk  Sermon,  from  the  text, "  For  where 
your  treasure  is^  there  will  your  heart  be  also/* 

I  have  seen  minute  glasses ;  glasses  so  short-lived. 
If  I  were  to  preach  upon  this  text^  to  such  a  glass*, 
it  wer<!  enough  for  half  the  sermon ;  enough  to  shew 
the  worldly  man  his  treasure,  and  the  object  of  his 
heart,  (for  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your 
heart  be  also)  to  call  his  eye  to  that  minute-glass, 
and  to  tell  him,  there  flows,  there  flies  your  treasure, 
and  your  heart  with  it.    But  if  I  had  a  secular  glass, 
a  glass  that  would  run  an  age;  if  the  two  hemi* 
spberes  of  the  world  calcined  and  burnt  to  ashes,  and 
all  the  ashes,  and  sands,  and  atoms  of  the  world  put 
into  that  glass,  it  wotdd  not  be  enough  to  tell  the 
godly  man  what  his  treasure  and  the  object  of  his 
heart  is.    A  p^trrdt,  or  a  stare,  docile  birds,  and  of 
pregnant  imitation,  will  sooner  be  brought  to  te«> 
late  to  us  the  wisdom  of  a  council-table,  than  any 
Ambrose,  or  any  Chrysostome,  men  that  have  gold 
and  honey  in  their  names,  shall  tell  us  what  the 

• 

*  Anotiottt  ire  common,  in  these  samaons,  to  the  haam 
(Ian,  whkfi,  hx  thoie  tiaet»  was  pl^ed  by  the  pieaeherto 
ngukit the  kngthof  bit  semion.  One  loni^winded  dtm;^ 
when  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  finthonr,  used  to  ttmi  up 
the  leguUtor,  and  say,  <<  with  youf  leaTc,  gentJemcnj  we  will 
hare  one  glass  men.*' 


ilfg4:T!^s  j^eace^  tba^>Jbath  »f^  liia  heart  upon  tfaa 


-    >f      '• 


^^  His  descriptive  allusion,  in  the  21st  Sermon, 
to  the  lewd  courses  of  some  of  the  Londoneri? 
at  the  time  of  the. plague^  is  very  awfuL 
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No  doubt  but  the  hand  of  God  fdl  upon  thousan(k 
in  this  deadly  infection,  who  were  no  more  affected 
with  it,  than  those  £gyptia|is,  to  cry  out,*  omnes 
moriemur^  we  can  but  die,  ^and  we  must  die:  and, 
edamus  etbibtoMi  eras  muhiesfma',  ^  let  us  eat  aadcfaink 
and  take  our  pleasure/'  and  make  our  profits,  ^  fi>r 
to*morrow  we  s^iall  die/'  and  so  were  cut  off  by  the 
hand  of  God;  some  even  in  their  robberies,  in  hal& 
empty  houses,  and  in  their  drunkenness,  in  voluptu* 
ou^  and  riotous  hous^;  and  in  their  IuqIs  and  wan* 
tonness  in  licentious  houses;  and  so  took  in  infection 
and  death,  like  Judas's  sop,  death-dipt  and  soak^  ia 
sin.  Men  whose  lust  carried  them  into  the  jaws  of 
infection  in  lewd  houses,  and  seeing  one  sore  pf^- 
rished  with  another;  men  whose  xapine  and  covet- 
ousness  broke  into  houses,  and  seeking  the  wardiobes 
of  others,  found  their  own  winding-sheet  in  the  in* 
iection  of  that  Ivous^  where  they  stole  their  owft 
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MM,  but  itmfg  ^rink  ill  rioloiii  h«iiiit^  aM  Otiir 
drank  op  DavicPacop ctf milidietioB, Um cnp  of  eon^ 
demned  men,  <if  desth^  in  tbi  inbetion  of  that  place. 
For  these  men  that  died  in  tbiSr  gins,  that  sinned 

* 

in  their  dying,  that  sought  and  liunted  aftar  death  so 
sinfully,  we  have  little  comfott  of  such  men$  in  tha 
phrase  of  this  text,  **  they  vere  d«ad,''  for  th^ar^ 
dead  still;  as  Moses  s^d  of  the  Egyptians^  I  am 
afraid  we  may  say  of  these  me%  **  We  shall  see  tharil 
no  more  for  ever*'' 


In  the  next  page  but  (me  ate  scmie  cQiioiidiy 
tolenm  reflections  on  the  mingled  dost  of  dead 
relations  in  that  very  churclir  (St  Bonstaa^) 
Inhere  this  termon  was  pleached* 


ki. « 


In  this  house  where  we  stand  now^  ^  honse  of 
God  and  of  his  saints,  God  affords  «s  a  hit  beaite  of 
this  consolation,  in  the  phrase  of  this  text  also,  *^  they 
were  dead/'  How  applicable  to  you  in  this  place> 
is  that  whi^h  God  said  to  Moses,  '<  Put  off  thy  shoes, 
for  thou  treadelton  holy  ground;**  pat  off  all  con- 
fidence^ all  standifig,  all  relying  upon  worldly  as- 
suranees,  and  consider  iipon  What  ground  yon  tread; 
npon  Iround*  so  holy,  sts  that  aH  Ae'ground  is  made 


ot  tht   bodies  0i  ChristiaiiSi  and  thtrein  liath  r»» 
r^ved^  a  second  consecration.    Every  fiuff  of  wiad 
•  within  these  walls^may  blow  the  father  into  the 
son's  eyes,  or  the  wife  into  her  husband's^  or  his  into 
her^s  or  both  into  their  chiktren^s,  or  their  children's 
into  both.    Every  grain  of  dust  that  fiies  here^  is  a 
piece  of  a  Christian  :  yot^  need  not  ^stingnisb  yonr 
pews  by  figures;  you  need  not  say, J  sit  within  so 
many  of  snob  a  neighbour,  but  I  sit  within  so.  many 
inches  of  my  bnsbands'a,  or   wife^s,  or  child's,  or 
friend's  grave.    Ambitious  men  never  iX^e,  more 
shift  for  places  in  court,  then  dead  men  for  'graves 
in  churches ;  and  as  in  eur  later  times,  we  have 
seen  two  and  two  almost  in  every  place  and  office, 
so  almost  every  grave  is  oppressed  with  twitis^;  and 
as  at  Christ's  resnirection,  some  df  the  dead  arose 
out  of  their  graves,,  that  were  buried  a^in ;  so  i» 
this  lamentable  calamity,  the  dead  were'  buried,  and 
thrown  up  again  before  they  were  resolved  to  dust,, 
to  make' room  for  more. 


liOrd  Falkland  styles  Donne  **  one  of  the 
most  witty  and  most  eloquent  of  modern  di- 
vines/' I  cannot  say,  that  I  have  found  his 
writings  embossed  thick  enough  with  brilUamt 
passages^    to  repay  th«  expence  o£  time  ia 
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searching  for  them.  Others  may  he  more  for- 
tonate.  Domie  is  more  celebrated  as  a  poet, 
than  as  a  prose-writer;  and  his  talents,  and 
particnlarly  his  wit,  are  generally  acknow- 
ledged.   His  other  works  are: 

4.  Essays  in  Divinity,  &c.  being  several  Dis- 
qpisitions  interwoven  with  Meditation^  and 
Prayers,  before  he  went  into  holy  orders. 
Lond.  1651,  12mo.  published  by  his  son. 

5.  Letters  to  several  Persons  of  Honour. 
Lond.  9054, 4to.  published  by  his  son.  There 
are  also  several  of  his  letters,  and  others  to 
him  from  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  the  earl  of 
Carlisle,  archbishop  Abbot,  and  Ben.  Jon<* 
son,  printed  in  a  book,  entitled  '^AG>IIec- 
tion  of  Letters,  made  by  Sir  Tobie  Mathews, 
knight.  1660,  8vo." 

6.  "  The  Ancient  History  of  the  Septua« 
gint;"  translated  from  the  Greek  of  Aristeas, 
London,  1633,  12mo.  This  translation  was 
revised  and  corrected  by  another  ^hand,  and 
published  in  1685,  8vo. 

?•  BtoAcofarog :  or  a  Declaration  of  that  Para- 
dox or  Thesis,  that  Self-homicide  is  not  so  na- 
turally a  Sin,  that  it  may  not  be  otherwise. 
Lond.  1644,  1648,  &c.4to.  It  was  dedicated 
to  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
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Besides  the  above  works^  he  left,  according 
to  his  biogra^dierj  ^,'The  Resultanceof  Four^ 
teen  Hundred  Authors^:  most  of  them  abridg* 
ed  and  anatysed^  with  his  own  hand.  All  th^ 
business  likewise  that  passed  of  any  puUic 
consequence^  eitl^r  in  this,  or  any  of  xHir 
neighbouring  iiations>  he  abbreviated  either 
in  Latin,  and  in  the  language  of  that  nation^ 
and  kept  them  by  him  for  useful  miemoriaJb. 
So  he  did  the  copies  of  divers  letters  and  cases 
of  conscience,  that  had  concerned  his  friends, 
with  his  observations  and  solutions  pf  them, 
and  divers  other  matters  of  importance,  all 
partically  and  methodically  digested  by  him.'* 

Wjjton's  character  of  him  is  a  very  inter* 
esting  one,  ^^He  was  (he  says)  of  stature, 
moderately  tall,  of  a  strait  and  equally  pro- 
portioned body,  to  which  all  his  words  and 
actions  gave  inexpressible  addition  of  come- 
liness. The  melancholy  and  pleasant  humours 
were  in  him  so  contempered,  that  each  gave 
advantage  to  the  other,  and  made  his  com- 
pany one  of  the  delights  of  mankind.  His 
fancy  was  'inimitably  high,  equalled  only  by 
his  great  wit,  both  being  made  useful  by  a 
commanding  judgment.  His  aspect  was  cheer- 
ful, and  such  as  gave  a  silent  testimony  of  a 
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clear  knowing  soul,  and  of  4  conscience  at 
peace  with  itself.  His  melting  eye  shewed, 
that'  he  had  a  soft  heart,  full  of  noble  com^ 
passion  s  of  too  brave  a  soul  to  offer  injuries, 
and  too  much  a  christian  not  to  pardon  them 
in  others.  He  was^  by  nature^  highly  passi* 
onate;  yet  very  humane,  and  of  so  tender  a 
spirit,  that  he  never  beheld  the  miseries  of 
without  pity  and  relief."  ^ 


,  » 


(  4W   ) 


JONSON, 


[3&NJAMIN  JoNSQNj  or  JoHNSoN,  was  the 
ton  of  a  clergyman  in  Westminster^  and  bom 
in   1574^   about  a  month  after   his  father*i 
death.    He    was  educated    at  Westminster- 
schoolj  under  the  le{qm<Kl  Camden;  but  hi$ 
mother  having  taken  a  bricklayer  for  her  se- 
^nd  husbapd,  removed  him  from  school  when 
b^hi^d  made  an  extraordinary  progress^  to  work 
tmder  bis  step-father.  From  this  tyranny  of  con- 
dition he  soon  ^sc^ped^  and  enlisted  himself  for 
a  soldier  in  the,  army  then  serying  against  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands,    On  his  return 
he  entered  himse}f  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  the  failure  of  pecuniary  resources 
pbliging  him  soon  to  quit  the  university,  he 
applied  tP  the  theieitres  for  employment,  yet 
obtained  only,  a  low  situation  in  an  obscure 
play-house  in  the  suburbs.    He  subsequently 
j^ecame,  as  is  well-k^own,  a  dramatic  writer  of 
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celebrity,  and  was  familiarly  acquainted  with 
Shakespeare,  and  the  wits  of  his  time.    He 

died  in  1637. 

The  only  prose  composition  of  Ben.  Jon- 
son,  is  a  small  tract  entitled  ^  Discdveries,  or 
Observations  on  P^oetry  and  Eloquence.^ 

I  extract  without  comment,  the  following 
sensible  observations : 

lu  the  differenee  of  wits^  I  have  obverved  there 
are  nany  ootes;  and  it  is  a  little  maistry  to 
know  tham;  to  discern,  what  every  nature^  every 
disposition  will  bear :  for,  before  we  sow  our  land* 
we  should  plow  it.  There  are  no  fewer  forms  jpf 
mindsy  than  of  bodies  amongst  us.  The  variety  is 
incredible;  and,  therefore,  we  must  search.  Som« 
are  fit  to  make  divines,  some  poets,  some  lawyers*! 
some  physicians,  some  to  be  sent  to  the  plough  ^nd 
trades. 

There  is  no  doctrine  will  do  good  where^  nature  i^ 
wanting.  Some  wits  are  swelling  and  high ;  others 
low  and  still :  som'e  hot  and  fiery,  others  cold  and 
dull :  one  must  have  a  bridle,  the  other  a  spur. 

There  be  some  that  are  forward  and  bold ;  and 
theso  will  do  every  little  thing  easily ;  I  mton  tiiat 
is  haid  by,  and  next  them,  which  they  will  utter, 
unretarded  without  any  shamefastness.  These  never 
perform  muc^  but  igf»ac%.    They  ara  what  they  aft 
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.911  iSie  sudden ;  they  «hew  presently  like  grain,  th«| 
scattered  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  shoots  up,  but 
takes  no  root;  has  a  yellow  blade,  but  the  ear 
■empty.  They  are  wits  of  good  promise  at  first;  but 
there  is  an  ingeni-stitium :  they  stand  still  at  sixteeit, 
they  get  no  highen 

You  have  others  that  labour  only  to  ostentation; 
^nd  are  even  more  busy  about  the  colours  and  sur* 
face  of  a  work,  than  in  tbe^atter  and  fooadatiou  : 
for  that  is  hid,  the  oUi^r  is  seen.  Others  that  ui 
composition  are  nothing  but  v^at  is  rough  and 
broken:  QMcgper  sakbraSf  idiaque  sasa  codunit*  And 
if  it  would  come  gently,  they  trouble  it  of  pitrpasa 
They  would  inot  have  it  ruri  without  rubs,  as  tf 
that  style  were  more  stroBg  and  manly,  that  struck 
the  ear  with  a  kind  of  uoevennesai  These  men 
err  not  by  chance,  but  knowiagly  and  willingly; 
they  are  like  men  that  afiect  a  Cushion  by  them^ 
selves,  have  some  singularity  in  a  ruff,  cloak,  or 
hat-band;  or  their  beards  specially  cut  to  provoke 
beholders,  and  set  a  mark  upon  themselves.  Tha^ 
would  be  reprehended,  while  they  are  looked  oo; 
and  this  vice,  one  that  is  authority  m\h  tiie  rest 
loving,  delivers  over  to  them  to  bo  imitated ;  so  that 
oft-times  the  faults  that  he  fell  iiita^  the  others  seek 
for:  this  is  the  danger,  wh^  vieo  boeoBies  a  pratj 
cedent.  *: 

Others  there  are,  that  have  no  composition  at  d^; 
VOL.  II.  /Be 
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but  a  kind  of  toning  and  rhyming  fall  in  what  Aef 
write.  It  nms  and  slides,  and  only  makes  a  sound, 
Women Vpoets  tb^  are  called,  as  you  have  women's* 
taylors. 

They  write  a  verse,  as  smooth,  as  soft  as  cream ; 
In  which  there  is  no  torrent,  nor  scarce  stream. 

You  may  sound  these  wits,  and  find  the  depth  of 
them  with  your  middle  finger.  They  are  creaahlwa^ 
or  but  puddle. 

Some  that  turn  over  all  books,  and  are  equally 
searching  in  all  papers ;  that,  write  out  of  what  they 
presently  find  or  meet,  without  choice ;  by  which 
means  it  happens  that  what  they  have  discredited^ 
and  impugned  in  one  work,  they  have  before,  or 
after,  extolled  the  same  in  another.  Such  are  all 
the  essayists,  even  their  master,  Montaigne,  These 
in  all  they  write,  confess  still  what  books  they  have 
read  last;  and  therein  their  own  folly,  so  much, 
that  they  bring  .it  to  the  stake  raw  and  undigested : 
sot  that  the  place  did  need  it  neither ;  but  that  they 
thought  themselves  furnished  and  would  vept  it. 

Sonje  again,  who  after  they  have  got  authority^ 
M  which  is  le9s,  opiniop,  by  their  writings,  to  have 
vead  much,  apd  dare  presently  to  feign  whole  books, 
and  authors,  and  lye  safely.  For  what  never  waS| 
wUl  W%  easily  be  fo^nd;  not  b^  the  ^osf  curious^ 
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And  some  by  a  cutmbg  protestation  against  all 
reading,  and  false  ventitation  of  tbeir  0vm  naturaU^ 
think  ,to  divert  the  sagacity  of  their  reader^  from 
themselves,  and  cool  the  scent  of  their  own  fox4ik^ 
thefts ;  when  yet  they  are  so  rank,  as  a  man  may 
£nd  whole  pages  together^  usurped  from  one  aathor. 
Their  necessities  compelling  them  U>  read  for  pre- 
sent use,  which  could  not  be  in  many  books ;  and 
60  come  forth  more  ridiculously,  and  palpably  guilty, 
than  those,  who  because  they  cannot  grace,  they  yel 
would  slander  their  industry. 

But  the  wretcheder  are  the  obstinate  contemners 
of  all  helps  and  arts ;  such  as  presuming  on  their 
own  naturals,  which  perhaps  are  exellent,  dare  de^ 
ride  all  diligence,  and  seem  to  mOck  at  the  terms, 
when  tihey  understand  not  the  things  ;  thinking  that 
way  to  get  off  wittily,  with  their  ignorance.  These 
are  imitated  often  by  such  as  are  their  peers  in  ne* 
gl^gence,  though  they  cannot  be  in  nature :  and  they 
utter  all  they  can  think,  with  a  kind  ef  violence  and 
indisposition;  unexamined,  without  relation,  either 
to  person,  place,  or  any  fitness  else ;  and  the  more 
wilful  and  stubborn  they  are  in  it,  the  more  learned 
they  are  est^med  of  the  multitude,  through  their 
excellent  vice  of  judgment :.  who  think  those  things 
the  stronger  that  have  no  art ;  as  if  to  break,  were 
better  .than  to  open;  or  to  rent  asunder,  gentler 
^an  to  loos^.    ♦      »      ♦     » 
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.    For  9  maB  to  write  well,  there  are  required  tbree 
Beces8arie8.*«-To  read  the  best  authors;  observe  the 
l)e8t  speakers ;  and  much  exercise  of  his  own  style. 
In  style,  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  written,  and 
after  what  manner ;  he  must  first  think,  and  exco* 
gitate  his  matter ;  then  choose  his  words,  and  ex* 
amine  the  weight  of  either,     Then  take  care   in 
placing  and  ranking  both  matter  and  words,   that 
the  composition  be  comely ;  and  to  do  this  with  di<- 
ligence  and  often.     No  matter  how  slow  the  style 
be  at  first,  so  it  be  laboured  and  accurate ;  seek  the 
best,  and  be  not  glad  of  the  forward  conceits,  or 
first  words  that  offer  themselves  to  us,   but  ju^ge  of 
what  we  invent,  and  order  what  we  approve.     Re- 
peat often  what  we  have  formerly   written ;  which 
beside  that  it  helps  the  consequence,  and  mak^s  the 
juncture  better,  it  quickens  the  heat  of  imagination, 
that  often  cools  in  the  time  of  setting  down,  and  gives 
i\  new  strength,  as  if  it  grew  lustier  by  the  going 
back.    As  we  see  in  the  contention  of  leaping,   they 
jnmp  farthest,  that  fetch  their  race  largest :  or,  as 
in  throwing  adaat  or  javelin,  we  force  back  our  arms, 
to  make  our  loose  the  stronger.    Yet  if  we  have  a 
fair*  gale  of  wind,  I  forbid  not  the  steering   out  of 
our  sail,  so  the  favour  o^  the  gale  deceive  us  not. 
For  all  that  we  invent  doth  please .  us  in  the  con- 
cf  ption  or  birth ;   else  we  would  never  set  it  down. 
But  the  safest  is  to  return  to  our  judgment,  ax^ 
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handle  over  again  those  things,  thB  easiness  of  which 
might  make  tbem  jusdy  suspected.     So  did  the  best 
\7riter6   in  their   beginnings.    They  imposed  upoii 
themselves  rare  and  industry.    They  did  nothing 
rashly.     They  obtained  first  to  write  well,  and  then 
custom  made  it  easy  and  a  habit.    By  little  and 
little,  their  matter  shewed  itself  to  them  more  plen* 
tifuUy ;  their  words  answered,  their  composition  fol- 
lowed; and  all,  as  in  a  well'K>rdered  family^  pre* 
cented  itself  in  the  places     So  that  the  sum  of  all  is* 
ready  writing  makes  not  good  writing;  but  good 
writing  brings  on  ready  writing ;  yet>  when  we  think 
we  have  got  the  fcurulty,  it  is  even  then  good  to  re* 
gist  it;,  as  to  give  a  horse  a  check  sometimes  with  a 
bit,  which  doth  not  so  much  stop  his  course,  as  stir 
his  mettle.    Again,  whether  a  man's  genius  is  best 
'  able  to  reach  thither,  it  should  more  and  more,  con- 
tend, lift,  ahd  dilate  itself,  aa  njM  of  low  stature 
raise  themselves  on  their  toes  ;  aiJTso  oft^imes  §fit 
«ven,  if  hot  eminent*     Besides,  as  it  is  fit  for  grown 
and  able  writers  to  stand  df  themselves,  and  work 
with  their  own  strength,  to  trust  and  endeavour  by 
their  own  faculties :    so  it  is  fit  for  the  beginneir 
and  learner,  to  study  others  and  |the  best.      For* the 
mind  and  memory  are  more   sharply  exercised  in 
comprehending  another  man's  things,  thJEtn  our  own ; 
and  such  as  accustom  themselves,  and  are  familiar 
witb  tbe  best  authors,  shall  ever  an4  anon  find  some* 
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what  of  themselves,  and  in  the  expression  of  their 
minds,  even  when  they  feel  it  not,  be  able  to  utter 
something  like  tbeirs>  which  hath  an  authority 
above  their  own.  Nay,  sometimes  it  is  the  reward 
of  a  man's  study,  the  praise  of  quoting  another  man 
fitly  r  and  though  a  man  be  more  prone  and  able  for 
one  kind  of  writing  than  another,  yet  he  must  exer- 
cise  all.  For,  as  in  an  instrument,  so  in  style,  there 
must  be  a  harmony,  and  consent  of  parts. 

I  take  this  labour  in  teaching  others,  that  they 
should  not  be  always  to  be  taught :  and  I  would 
bring  my  precepts  into  practice.  For  rules  are  ever 
of  less  force  and  value  than  experiments.  Yet  with 
this  purpose,  rather  to  shew  the  right  way  to  those 
that  come  after,  than  to  detect  any  that  have  slipt 
before  by  error,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  more  pro/it- 
able.  For  men  do  more  willingly  Hsten,  and  with 
more  favour  to  precept,  than  reprehension.  Among 
divers  opinions  of  an  art,  and  most  of  them  contrary 
in  themselves,  it  is  hard  to  make  election;  and 
therefore^  though  a  man  cannot  invent  new  things 
after  so  many,  he  may  do  a  welcome  work  yet  to 
help  posterity  to  judge  rightly  of  the  old.  But  arts 
and  precepts  avail  nothing,  except  nature  be  benefi- 
cial and  aiding.  And  therefore,  these  things  be  no 
more  written  to  a  dull  disposition,  than  rules  of  hus- 
bandry to  a  [barren  ?]  soil.     ♦    *    «     ♦ 

Custom  is  the  most  certain  mistress  of  ladgoafe, 
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as  the  public  stamp  makes  the  current  money.    But 
we  must  not  be  too  frequent  with  the  xhint,  every 
day  coining.     Nor  fetch  words  from  the  extreme  and 
utmost  ages ;  since  the  chief  virtue  of  a  style  is  per- 
spicuity, and  nothing  so  vicious  in  it  as  to  need  an 
interpreter.     Words  borrowed  of  antiquity  do  lend 
a  kind  of  majesty  to  style,  and  are  not  without  their 
delight  sometimes.     For  they  have  the  authority  of 
years,  and  out  of  their  intermission  do  win  them- 
selves  a  kind  of  grace-like  newness.    Bat  the  ekiest 
of  the  present,  and  newness  of  the  past  language,  is 
the  best.    For  whal  was  the  ancient  language  which 
some  men  so  doat  upon>  but  the  ancient  custom? 
Yet  when  I  name  custom,  I  understand  not  the  vul-i 
gar  custom:  for  that  were  a  precept  no  less  danger*^ 
ous  to  language,  than  life,  if  we  should  speak  or  live 
after  the  manners  of  the  vulgar :  but  that  I  call  cus^' 
tom  of  speech,  which  is  the  consent  of  the  learned  :> 
a  custom  of  life,  which  is  the  consent  of  the  gQud# 
Virgil  was  most  loving  of  antiquity,  yet  how  rarely 
doth  he  ipsert  aquai  andpictai/    Lucretius  is  sca- 
brous and  rough  in  these;  he  seeks  them  as  some 
do  Chaucerisms   with  us,   which   were  better  ex- 
punged  and  banished.    Some  words  are  to  be  culled 
out  for  ornament  and  colour,  as  we  |;ather  flowers  to 
strew  houses,  or  make  garlands;  but  they  are  better 
when  they  grow  to  our  style;  as  in  a  meadow,  where 
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though  the  mere  grass  and  greenness  delight^  yet  tbx 
variety  of  flowers  doth  heighten  and  beautify.  Marry^ 
tre  must  not  pli^f  or  riot  too  much  with  them,  a^ 
in  Paronomasies :  nor  use  too  swelling  or  ill-soundk 
ing  words ;  fWB  per  $aiebr<Kf  altaqae  saxa  cadunt.  It 
is  true,  there  is  no  sound  but  shall  find  some  lovers, 
as  the  bitterest  confections  are  grateful  to  some  pa- 
lates. Our  composition  must  be  more  aceurate  in 
the  begiuning  and  end,  than  in  the  midst ;  and  iur 
the  end  more  than  in  the  beginning ;  for  through  the 
midst  the  stream  bears  us.  And  this  is  attained  by 
custom  more  than  care  or  diligence.  We  must  ex*^ 
press  readify  and  fully,  not.  profusely.  There  is  dif- 
ference between  a  liberal  and  prodigal  hand.  As  it 
H  a  great  point  of  art,  when  our  matter  requires  it^ 
ta  enlarge  and  veer  out  all  sail :  so,  to  ti^e  it  in  and 
contract  it,  is  of  no  less  praise,  when  the  argument 
doth  ask  it.  Either  of  them  hath  their  fitness  in  the 
place*  A  good  man  always  profits  by  his  endea- 
vour, by  his  help ;  yea,  when  he  is  absent ;  nay, 
when  he  is  dead,-  by  his  example  and  memory.  So 
good  authors  in  their  style.  A  strict  and  succinct 
style  is  tfaat,  where  you  can  take  away  nothing 
without  loss,  and  that  loss  to  be  manifest.  The 
brief  style  is  that  which  expresselh  much  in  little. 
The  concise  style  which  expresseth  not  enough,  but 
leaves  somewhat  to  be  understood.    The  abrupt  stjl^ 
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tvhkh  hath  many  breaches,  and  doth  not  eeetn  to 
end,  but  fall.  The  congrument  and  harmonioas  fit- 
ting of  parts  in  a  sentence,  hath  almost  the  fasten- 
ing, and  force  of  knitting  and  connexion :  as  in 
stones  well-squared,  which  will  rise  strong  a  great 
way  without  mortar.  Periods  are  beautiful  ^hen 
they  are  not  too  long ;  for  so  they  have  their  strength 
too,  as  in  a  pike  or  javelin.  As  we  must  take  the 
care  that  our  words  and  sense  be  clear;  ^o  if  the  ob- 
scurity happen  through  the  hearer's  or  reader^^  want 
of  understanding,  I  am  not  to  answer  for  them ;  no 
more  than  for  their  not  listening  or  marking ;  I 
must  neither  find  them  ears,  nor  mind.  But  a  nuui' 
caiinot  put  a  word  so  in  fence,  but  something  about 
it  will  illustrate  it,  if  the  wiiter  understand  himself. 
It  or  order  helps  much  to  perspicuity,  .as  confusion 
hurts.  Rectituda  lucem,  adfert;  obliqmtaa  et  ^rcum' 
duetto  offuscat.  We  should,  therefore,  speak  what 
we  can,  the  nearest  way,  so  aa  we  keep  our  gate,  not 
leap :  for  too  short  may  as  well  be  not  let  into  the 
memory,  as  too'  long  not  kept  in.  Whatsoever  loos- 
eth  the  grace  and  clearness,  converts  into  a  riddle;- 
the  obscurity  is  marked,  but  not  the  value.  That 
perisheth  and  is  past  by,  like  the  pearl  in  the  fable. 
Our  style  should  be  like  a  skein  of  silk,  to  be  carried, 
and  found  by  the  right  thread,  not  ravelled  and  per- 
plexed ;  then  all  is  a  knot,  aheap.    There  are  words^ 
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that 'do  as  much  raise  a  style^  as  others  can  depress 
it.  Superlation  and  over-muchness  amplifies*  It 
may  be  above  faith,  but  never  above  a  mean.  It  was 
ridiculous  in  Cestius,  when  he  said  of  Alexander : 

Fremit  oceanus^ quasi  indlgnetur^qvhd  terras  reUnquas; 

but  propitiously  from  Virgil : 

credos  itmaris  revulsas  Cycladas, 

lie  doth  not  say  it  toas  so,  but  seemed  to  be  so.  Al- 
though it  be  somewhat  incredible,  that  is  excused 
before  it  be  spoken.  But  there  are  hyperboles,  which 
will  become  one  language,  that  will  by  no  means  ad« 
mit  another.  As  Eos  esse  P.  JR.  exercitusy  qui  ccelum 
possini  perrumpere:  who  would  say  with  us,  but*  a 
bad  man.  Therefore,  we  must  consider  in  every 
tongue  what  is  used,  what  received.  Quintiliaa 
warns  us,  that  in  no  kind  of  translation,  or  meta- 
phor, or  allegory,  we  make  a  turn  from  what  we  be- 
gan: as  if  we  fetch  the  original  of  our  metaphor 
from  sea  and  billoWs,  we  end  not  in  flames  and  ashes: 
it  is  a  most  foul  inconsequence.  .  Neither  must  we 
draw  out  our  allegory  too  long,  lest  either  we  make 
ourselves  obscure,  or  fall  into  affectation,  which  is 
childish.  But  why  do  men  depart  at  all  from  the 
right  and  natural  ways  of  speaking?    Sometime 
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for  necessity,  when  we  arc  driven,  or  think  it%tter 
to  speak  that  in  obscure  words,  or  by  circumstancey 
which  uttered  plainly,  would  offend  the  hearers;  Or 
to  avoid  obsceneness,  or  sometimes  for  pleasure  and 
variety  ;  as  travellers  turn  out  of  the  highway  drawn 
either  by  the  commodity  of  a  foot  path,  or  the  deli- 
cacy or  freshness  of  the  iields.  And  all  thij^  is  ccdled 
twx'ii^'^l^^^f  ^^  figured  language. 

Language  most  shews  a  man:  speak,  that  I  maj 
see  thee.  It  springs  out  X>f  the  most  retired  and  iti* 
most  parts  of  us,  and  is  the  image  of  the  parent  of 
it,  the  mind.  No  glass  renders  a  man's  form  or 
likeness  so  true,  as  his  speech.  Nay,  it  i^  likened 
to  a  man;  and  as  we  consider  feature,  and  composi* 
tion  in  a  man,  so  words  in  language;  in  the  great* 
ness,  aptness,  sound,  structure,  and  harmony  of  iL 
Some  men  are  tall  and  big ;  so  some  language  is  high 
and  great.  Then  the  words  are  chosen,  their  souod 
ample,  the  composition  full,  the  absolntion  plente* 
ous,  and  poured  out,  all  grave,  sinewy,  and  strong. 
Some  are  little  and  dwarfs ;  so  of  speech,  it  is  httm* 
ble  and  low;  the  words  poor  and  flat;  the  members 
and  periods  thin  and  weak,  without  knitting  or  nam* 
ber.  The  middle  are  of  a  just  stature.  There  the 
language  is  plain  and  pleasing  :  even  without  stop- 
ping, round  without  swelling ;  all  well-turned,  com* 
posed,  elegant;  and  accurate.    The  vicious  knguagii 
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18  vast  and  gaping,  swelling  and  in^nlar ;  when  ii 
contends  to  be  ^igh,  full  of  rock,  mountain,  and 
pointedness :  as  it  affects  to  be  low,  it  is  abjectj 
and  creeps,  full  of  bogs  and  holes.  And  according  to 
their  subject,  these  styles  vary  and  lose  their  names: 
for  that  which  is  high  and  lofty,  declaring  excellent 
matter,  becomes  vast  and  tumorous,  speaking  of 
petty  and  inferior  things ;  so  that  which  was  even 
and  apt,  in  a -mean  and  plain  subject,  will  appear 
most  poor  and  humble  in  a  high  argument.  ^Vould 
3rou  not  laugh  to  meet  a  great  councellor  of  state  in 
a  flat  cap,  with  his  trunk  hose,  and  a  hobby-horse 
tloak,  his  gloves 'under  his  girdle;  and  yond  haber-^ 
dasher  in  a  velvet  gown,  furred  with  sables?  There 
it  a  certain  latitude  in  these  things,  by  which  we 
fiDd  the  degrees. 

I'be  next  thing  to  the  stature,  is  the  figure  and  fea*" 
ture  in  language :  that  is,  whether  it  be  round  and 
strait,  which  consists  of  short  and  succinct  periods^ 
numerous  and  polished ;  or  square  and  firm,  which 
is  to  have  equal  and  strong  parts,  every  thing  an* 
swcrable,  and  weighed. 

The  third  is  the  skin  and  coat,  which  rests  in  the 
well-joining,  cementing,  and  coagmentation  of  words ; 
when  as  it  is  smooth,  gentle,  and  sweet ;  like  a  table 
upon  which  you  may  run  your  finger  without  rubs 
and  your  nail  cannot  find  a  joint ;  nor  horrid,  roughy 
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wrinkled,  gaping,  or  cbapt :  after  these,  the  fieshy 
))lood,  and  hones  conoie  in  question.  We  say  it  is  a 
Beshy  style,  when  there  i$  much  periphrases,  and 
circuit  of  word ;  and  when,  with  more  than  enough, 
it  grows  fat  and  corpulent ;  Arvina  orationis,  full  of 
suet  and  tallow.  It  hath  blood  and  juice,  when  the 
words  are  proper  and  apt,  their  sound  sweet,  and  the 
phrase  neat  and*  picked.  Oratio  uncta  et  bene  pasta. 
But  where  there  is  redundancy,  both  the  blood  and 
juice  are  faulty  and  vicious.  Redundat  sanguine, 
quia  multo  plus  dicit  quctm  necesse  est.  Juice  in  lan- 
guage, is  somewhat  less  than  blood;  for  if  the  words, 
be  but  becoming,  and  signifying,  and  the  sense  gen- 
tle, there  is  juice ;  but  where  that  wantetb,  the 
language  is  thin,  flagging,  poor,  starved;  scarce 
covering  the  bone,  and  shews  like  stones  in  a  sack. 
Some  men,  to  avoid  redundancy,  run  into  that ;  and 
while  they  strive  to  have  no  ill  blood,'  or  juice,  they 
lose  their  good.  There  be  some  styles  again,  that  f 
have  not  less  blood,  but  less  flesh  and  corpulence. 
These  are  bony  and  sinewy  :  Ossa,  habent  et  nervos. 


Ben.  Jonson's  works  complete  were  pub- 
lished, 1716, /in  6  vols,  8vo.  and  in  1756,  in  7 
vtls,  8vo.    Dryden,  in  his  Essay  on  Dramatio 
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Poesy,  stiles  Ben.  Jonson  the  greatest  man  of 
the  last  age ;  meaning  as  a  dramatic  writer ; 
but  the  moderns  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
award  him  applause  so  pre-eminent.  It  is  un- 
fortunate for  the  fame  of  Jonson,  that  he  is 
almost  inevitably  viewed  in  connection  with 
Shakespeare,  in  comparison  with  whom,  a 
giant  may  sink  into  a  pigmy.  But  the  obser- 
vation  and  judgment  discovered  in  the  above 
remarks,  prove  him  to  have  possessed  a  min<J 
of  no  ordinary  stamp. 


\ 
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Sib  Robeht  Cotton^  antiquarian  and  his* 
torian^  son  of  Thomas  Cotton,  Esq.  was  de-» 
scended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Den- 
ton in  Huntingdonshire,  in  1370,  He  was  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded B.  A.  in  1585. 

His  inclination  was  directed  early  to  antiqui- 
ties ;  and  removing  to  London,  he  was  soou 
admitted  into  the  society  of  antiquaries,  which 
improved  his  opportunities  for  prosecuting 
bis  favorite  studies.  On  the  accession  of 
James  I.  he  was  created  a  knight,  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  reign,  his  authority  was  de- 
servedly very  high  relative  to  points  of  history 
and  antft^uity.  Sir  Robert  distinguished  him^ 
self,  too,  by  promoting  the  project  of  creating 
a  new  order  of  knights,  stiled  baronets,  which 
was  one  of  the  expedients  resorted  to  by  king 
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JameSy  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  th^  royal 
revenue,  which  had  been  prodigally  squan- 
dered. For  his  exertions  Cotton  was  reward- 
ed with  a  baronetsy :  and  he  was  the  twenty- 
ninth  baronet  that  was  created.  He  died  at 
Westminster^  in  l631. 

The  works  of  sir  Robert  Cotton  are  nume- 
rous. 

1.  "A  Brief  Abstract  of  the  Question  of 
Precedency  between  England  and  Spain." 
This  tract  was  occasioned  by  Elizabeth  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  know  the  ideas  of  the  an- 
tiquarian society  relative  to  that  point;  and 
is  still  extant  in  the  Cotton-library. 

2.  Being  appointed  in  the  year  1608,  one 
of  the  commissioners,  to  enquire  into  the  state 
of  the  navy,  which  had  been  neglected  since 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  he  drew  bp  on  this 
occasion,  *' A  Memorial  of  their  Proceedings/* 
to  be  presented  to  the  king.  This  piece  is 
also  reposited  in  the  Cottonian  library, 

3.  *^  A  Discourse  of  the  Lawfulness  of  Com- 
bats to  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  or  the  Constable  and  Marshal  of  Eng- 
land/' written  in  iGoy,  and  printed  in  1651, 
and  in  l672. 

4.  The  same  year  he  wrote,  *'  An  Answer  to 
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such  Motives  as  were  offered  by  certain  Mi- 
litary Men  to  Prince  Henry,  to  incite  him 
'toaflFect  Arms  more  than  Peace;"  composed 
"by  order  of  that  prince,  and  remaining  still 
in  MS.  in  his  library. 

5.  ^'  A  Vindication  of  the  Behaviour  and 
Actions  of  Mary,  Queen  of  ScotSi  from  the 
Misrepresentations  of  Buchanan  and  Thuanus.*^ 
This  was  written  at  the  request  of  king  James> 
and  is  supposed  tQ  be  interwoven  either  in  Cam- 
den's Annals  of  Queen  EUzabeth,  or  printed 
at  the  end  of  Camden's  Epistles. 

6.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  numbers  and 
activity  of  the  catholics  being  so  formidable 
as  to  give  just  cause  of  alarm  to  the  nation, 
his  majesty,  in  l6l6,  commissioned  Cotton  to 
examine  whether  it  was  authorized  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  either  to  imprison  or  put  them 
to  death  ?  In  the  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject, sir  Robert  displayed  great  legal  and  con- 
stitutional  knowledge,  and   produced  twenty-^ 

four  arguments  against  proceeding  to  extre- 
mity with  the  papists.  These  arguments  were 
published  in  l67t,  among  Cottoni  Posthuma. 

7.  Probably  about  the  same  time  he  com- 
Jposed  a  tract  relative  to  the  same  subject,  still 
in  MS.  in  the  royal  library,  entitled,  "  Consi* 

VOL*    II.  yf  ^ 
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ilerations  for  the  repressing  of  the  Increase  <rf 
Priests,  Jesuits,  and  Recusant5>  without  draw-^ 
ing  blood." 

B.  ^'  A  Remonstrance  of  the  Treaties  of 
Amity/'  &c.  This  piece  was  written  at  the  time 
when  the  match  between  prince  Charles  and 
the  Infantu  of  Spain  was  in  agitation^  and  at 
the  instance  of  the  House  of  Commons!  He 
was  desired  to  prove  by  an  examination  of  the 
treaties  between  England  and  the  house  of 
Austria,  the  insincerity  and  unfaithfulness  of 
the  latter;  and  that  in  all  her  transactions^ 
her  sole  object  had  been  universal  monarchy* 
This  tract  is  printed  among  Cottoni  Posthuma. 

[).  "  An  i^nswer  to  certain  Arguments  raised 
from  supposed  Antiquity,  and  urged  by  some 
Members  of  the  LowerHouse  of  Parliament,  to 
prove  that  Ecclesiastical  Law*  ought  to  be 
enacted  by  temporal  Men."  This  was  a  vin- 
dication of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution 
against  the  innovations  of  the  Puritane. 

10.  '^  A  Relation  to  prove  that  the  King* 
of  England  have  been  pleased  to  consult  with 
their  Peers  in  the  great  Council  and  Common* 
of  Parliament,  of  Marriage,  Peace,  and  War.'* 
It  was  written  in  1 621,  and  printed  in  l65l  and 
1672,  among  Cottoni  Posthuma  ;  also,  in  167-9* 
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iihder  the  title  of  ''  The  Antiquity  and  Dig^ 
nity  of  Parliaments." 

11.  ^*  A  Relation  of  the  Proceedings  against 
Ambassadors^  who  have  miscarried  themselves 
and  eKcecded  their  Commission." 

12.  ^^That  the  Sovereign's  Person  is  required 
in  the  great  Councils  or  Assemblies  of  the 
States,  as  well  at  the  Consultations  as  at  the 
Conclusions." 

13.  '^  The  Argument  made  by  the  comniand 
of  the  House  of  Commons  out  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  and  Authority  of  Law  expound- 
ing the  same,  at  a  Conference  with  the  Lords, 
concerning  the  Liberty  of  the  Person  of  every 
Freeman." 

14.  '^  A  brief  Discourse  concerning  the 
Power  of  the  Peers  and  Commons  of  Parlia- 
ment in  point  of  Judicature."    The  four  liast 

are  also  printed  in  Cottoni  Posthuma, 

15.  "A  short  View  of  the  long  Life  and 
:  Reign  of  Henry  HL  King  of  England,  written 
an.l6l4^  and  presented  to  James  I."  It  was 
\printed  in  1627,  4to.  and  reprinted  in  Cottoni 

Posthuma. 

16.  "Money  raised  by  the  King  without 
Parliament^  from  the  Conquest  until  this^  day^ 
either  by  Imposition,  or  Free  Gift,  taken  out 

r  f  2 
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of  Records  or  Ancient  Registers.**  Printed 
in  the  Royal  Treasury  of  England^  or  General 
History  of  Taxes,  by  Captain  James  Ste- 
phens^ Svo. 

17.  *^  A  Narrative  of  Count  Gundamor's 
Transactions  during  his  Embassy  in  England.'* 
Lond.  1659^  4to. 

Besides  these,    he  wrote  on  various  other 
subjects,  some  of  which  are  the  following :  Of 
Scrutage ;  Of  Enclosures  and  converting  Ara- 
ble Land  int*  Pasture  ;  Of  the  Antiquity,  Aut- 
thority,  and  Office  of  the  High  Steward  and 
Marshal  of  England;  Of  the  Antiquity,.  Ety- 
mology, and  Privileges  of  Castles ;  Of  Towns ; 
Of  the  Measures  of  Land ;  Of  the  Antiquity 
of  Coats  of  Arms  ;  Of  Curious  Collections;  Of 
MiHtary  Affairs ;  Of  Trade ;   Collections  out 
of  the   Rolls  of  Parliament; — different  from 
those    that   were    printed,  but  fahely^  under 
his  name,  in  l657>  by  Wm.  Prynne,  esq.    He 
likewise  collected  materials  for  ^'  The  History 
and    Antiquities    of    Huntingdon^ire  ;*'  and 
conceived  tl^e  project  of  writing  An  Account 
of  the  State  of  Christianity  in  these  Islands, 
from  the  first  Reception  of  it  here,    to  the 
Reformation.    The  first  part   of    this  desiga 
WAS  executed  by  archbishop  Usher^  in  hi»  book 
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*^  De  Britannicarum  Ecclesiarum  Primordiis,** 
composed  probably  at  the  request  of  sir  Ro- 
bert, who  left  eight  volumes  of  collections 
for  the  continuation  pf  the  work.  Many 
of  the  compositions  last  mentioned  are  still 
iu  MS.  There  are  a  few  papers,  moreover, 
among  the  ^^  Discourses  of  Eminent  Antiqua- 
ries/' published  by  Hearne.  One  of  these,  as 
being  short  and  complete,  is  well  adiipted  for  a 
specimen^ 

Of  the  Antiquity  of  Motts  and  Words,  xvith  Arms  of 
Nqblemen  mid  Gentlemen  of  England. 

If  I  strait  this  question  to  the  common  accep- 
tance, my  discoitrse  must  be  to  you,  as  the  question 
is  to  me,  slender  and  strait.  But  if  I  take  liberty 
to  wrest  it  whither  the  letter  will  lead  me,  as  to  im- 
presses of  which  nature,  arms,  with  their  words,  are, 
it  will  grow  more  tedious  than  the  time  wherein  so 
many  must  deliver  their  opinion,  will  permit.  And 
therefore,  to  fashion  the  one  to  the  other,  both 
to  my  own  ignorance,  I  shall  fit  the  time  though 
not  the  question.  And  first,  I  must  intreat  you  to 
allow  for  antiquity  of  arms,  which  is  the  supporta^ 
tion  of  our  mott  or  word,  that  all  significant  por- 
jtratures  painted  in  shields,  were  and  are  accounted 
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arms  and  insignia.  The  originah  doubtless,  whereof 
first  grew  from  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphicks,  bj 
<wbich  rneans,  purpose*  were  delivered  by  natural  char 
racters  :  as  in  writing,  for  fortitude,  tbey  formed  9,  ' 
lion ;  lust,  a  goat ;  watchfulness,  an  owl.  Hence  men^ 
to  depicture  their  virtuous  affections,  used  on  their 
shields  some  of  these  significant  figures,  a4ding  no  « 
mott  nor  word  at  the  first,  in  that'  so  long  as  the 
tradition  of  that  natural  learning  lived  ip  nien's  prac-. 
tice,  it  was  needless ;  but  after  the  secret  mysteries 
of  those  bodies  (for  so  Jovius  termeth  the  painted 
forms,)  were  worn  from  their  true  understanding,  to 
serve  only  for  a  distinction  of  person  or  familieSi 
(for  so  now  arms  are)  they  were  allured  to  add  there- 
unto a  soul  to  that  senseless  body ;  for  so  heentitleth 
the  mott  or  word,  concluding  it  now  necessary  that 
the  one  must  accompany  the  other,  under  certain  lir 
mitation,  as  that  the  one  must  not  be  above  three 
words,  the  other  not  charged  with  many  ijdffering 
signs  or  colours,  which  we  hold  still  a  secret  of  good 
heraldry.  These  arms  or  impresses  are  either  to 
private  persons,  or  families ;  the  first  more  ancient, 
for  he  that  did  formerly  person  a  king,  bore  in  his 
shield,  as  note  of  sovereignty,  some  beast  or  bird 
royal.  So  did  Agamemnon*  at  Troy,  a  lion ;  the  like 
4id  Fergusius*  the  Scott,  since  received  by  the  kiogt 

'  Pausaoias*       *  Bo«thius« 
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of  that  country ;  Caesar  an  eagle,  as  emperor,  since 
appropered^to  the  Empire  to  this  day.    Amongst  all 
our  English,  king  Arthur  is  by  Vincentius  said  to 
bear  ensign  of  sanctity  and  religion,  the  figure  of  our 
lady,  upon  his  shield.    Cadwalador,  for  his  fierceness, 
a  dragon..    Divers  of  our  Saxon  kings,  for  their  de- 
votion, a  cross ;  as  St.  Edward.    And  some  for  their  ' 
principality  and  rule,  leopards  and  lions;  as  our  kings 
since  the  Norman  conquest.     But  for  a  word  annex- 
ed to  any  impress  or  arms,  I  cannot  remember  any 
here,  before  Henry  II.  who  is  by  some  writers  ob- 
served to  bear  a  sword  and  olive  branch  together, 
wreathed  with  this  word,  utrumque.     Such  a  like  in 
regard  of  the  connexity,  though  not  in  like  sense, 
was  that  dolphin  twisted  upon  an  anchor  on  ^^espa^ 
siau's  coin,  with  this  word,  festiQa  lente,     Richard  I. 

used  a  mailed  arm,  holding  a  shivered  lance,  the  word, 

• 
labor  viris  convenk,  Edward  IV.  his  white  rose  clos- 
ed in  an  imperial  crown,  the  word,  rosa  sine  spind, 
Edward  VI.  a  sun  shining,  the  word,  idem  per  dvversa. 
Queen  Mary,  a  sword  erected  upon  an  altar,  pro  ard 
<t  regni  custodid;  but  more  subtle  than  any  of  these, 
was  that  of  the  last  Scotch  queen  Mary,  who,  after 
lier  French  marriage,  stamped  a  coin  whereon  the 
one  side  was  the  impaled  arms  of  Scotland  and 
France,  on  the  other,  between  two  Islands  and  a 
starry  heaven,  two  crowns  imperial,  the  word,  allam^ 
Que  moratur.    Thus  much  for  impr«sses  personal  and 
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not  hereditary.  For  such  as  follow  families,  I  thinly 
they  cannot  prove  very  ancient,  since  Paulus  Jovius 
plainly  delivereth,  that  the  first  that  annexed  that 
note  of  dignity  to  a  family,  was  Frederick  Barharosta 
to  his  hest  deserving  soldiers,  which  falleth  to  he  in 
anno  1152,  and  the  17  of  our  king  Stephen;  from 
which  ground  it  may  seem  our  kings  assumed  it  near 
that  time,  for  I  find  no  badge  of  any  family  until 
king  John;  no,  not  of  any  of  our  kings  upon  their 
seals,  before  Richard  I ;  and  for  any  mott  or  word 
used  to  any  such  arms,  I  note  none  before  that  of 
Edward  III,  Honi  soit  qui  mat  y  penscy  proper  only  to 
his  order,  imtil  Henry  the  Eighth's  time ;  whence 
from,  I  take,  we  borrow  those  sentences  or  words 
which  I  pass  to  remember,  in  regard  of  their  muU 
titude,  since  they  fall  fitter  to  those  better  studentis 
of  arms  to  observe. 


Though  the  praise  of  extraordinary  indas^ 
try  and  of  considerable  learning  cannot  justn 
ly  be  withheld  from  sir  Robert  Cotton ;  still, 
it  is  unquestionable^  that  posterity  is  infinitely 
more  indebted  to  him  as  a  collector  of  an-? 
ciftnt  literary  monuments,  than  as  an  author; 
and  h^  is  accordingly  more  celebrated  for  his 
jnvaluable  library,    than  foy  all  his  writings. 
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The  subject  of  the  Cotton-library  is  familiar 
to  every  informed  reader;  but  as  its  history 
is  €o  closely  connected  with  that  of  our  nati- 
onal literature,  particularly  the  historical  de- 
partment of  it,  a  page  or  two  may  not  be 
deemed  improperly  employed,  in  a  work  of 
this  nature,  in  giving  a  brief  account  of  that 
famous  collection. 

Sir  Robert  began  his  collections  as  early  as 
his  eighteenth  year;  and  Camden,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Carlisle  in  l6()0,  acknowledges 
his  services  in  the  compilation  of  his  .B/t- 
fannia.  The  Cotton-library  Consists  wholly  of 
manuscripts.  At  the  time  of  their  purchasCjj 
many  of  them  were  in  loose  skins,  small  tracts, 
or  very  thin  volumes;  of  such  he  caused  seve- 
ral to'  be  bound  in  a  single  cover.  They  re- 
late especially  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  enriched,  however, 
with  whatever  could  be  procured,  that  was  cu- 
rious or  valuable,  in  every  other  branch  of  li-. 
terature.  At  thijsi  period,  the  contents  of  our 
monastic  libraries,  as  likewise  many  other  va- 
luable remains  of  ancient  learning,  (saved  from 
the  wreck  of  the  university  and  college  libra-* 
^ries  at  the  puritanical  visitations  of  those  se- 
pa^naries,)  lay  dispersed  JQ  numerous  hax^ds^ 
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Several  antiqaarians  before  Cotton^  as  Josce 
line^  Koel^  Allen,  Lambarde^  Bowjer,  Elsinge^ 
Camden,  and  others,  had  diligently  collected 
-portions  of  the  scattered  fragments.  Sir  Ro- 
bert, availing  himself  of  their  researches,  ob«> 
tained  possession,  cither  by  legacy  or  pur« 
chase,  of  all  that  was  valuable  in  their  seve* 
ral  collections.  The  whole,  together  with  the 
fruits  of  his  own  industry,  he  reposited  in  his 
own  house,  near  the  House  of  Commons,  at 
Westminster.  This  collection  was  mych  Aug- 
mented by  his  son  and  grandson,  sir  Thomas, 
and  sir  John  Cotton. 

In  the  reign  of  king  William,  an  act  of 
parliament  was  made  for  the  better  securing 
and  preserving  this  library  in  the  name  and 
family  of  the  Cottons,  for  the  benefit  of  tHe 
public,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  sold,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of.  Cotton-house  was  sub- 
sequently purchased,  by  queen  Ann,  of  -sir 
John,  great  grandson  of  sir  Robert  Cotton, 
as  a  common  repositary  for  the  royal  and 
Cottonian  libraries,  «when  an  act  was  pass/ed 
for  the  better  securing  of  her  majesty's  pur- 
chase, and  both  house  and  library  were  set- 
tled and  vested  in  trustees.  The  books  were 
^removed  into  a  more  commodious  room,  the 
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former  being  damp;  and  Cotton-house  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  king's  library- 
keeper,  who  had  now  the  care  of  both  libra- 
ries. The  Cottonian  hbrary  was  removed,  some 
years  after,  into  a  house  near  Westminster 
Abbey,  purchased  by  the  crown  of  lord  Ash- 
bumham,  where  one  hundred  and  eleven  books 
were  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  on  the 
23d  of  October,  1731,  and  ninety-nine  others 
rendered  imperfect.  Upon  this,  it  was  con- 
veyed to  the  new  dormitory,  and  afterwards 
to  the  old  dormitory,  belonging  to  Westmin- 
ster School.  It  is  now  reposited,  as  is  well 
JinQWU;  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Samuel  Purchas,  a  learned  divine,  but 
phiefly  known  as  the  compiler  of  a  very  va- 
luable collectipn  of  voyages,  was  born  M 
Thaxstead  in  Essex,  in  1577.  He  was  edu» 
csltted  at  Cambridge,  probably  at  St.  John's 
College,  since  a  record  exists  in  that  college, 
certifying  that  one  -^  Purchas  took  his  degree 
of  master  of  arts  in  IflOO.  He  was  presented 
by  the  king  to  the  vicarage  of  East-Wood^ 
Essex,  in  l604 ;  but  afterwards  resigned  it  in 
favour  of  his  brother,  ifor  the  more  conveni^ 
ent  literary  residence  of  London.  In  l6l5, 
he  was  incorporated  at  Oxford  bachelor  of 
divinity ;  '  having  been  somewhat  previously 
(collated,  by  King,  bishop  of  London,  to  the 
jrectory  of  St.  Martin's  Ludgate,  in  London^ 
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He  was  also  chaplam  to  Abbot^  ardhbishop 
•f  Canterbury;  and  died  about  the  year  162B. 

I-  The  first  volume  of  his  laborious  com- 
pilation, was  published  in  l6l3,  with  the  fol- 
lowing title.  "  Purchas,  his  Pilgrimage,  or 
Relations  of  the  World,  and  the  Religions  ob- 
served in  all  Ages  and  Places  discovered,  from 
the  Creation  unto  this  present ;  in  four  parts^. 
The  first  containeth  a  theological  and  geogra- 
phical history  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
with  the  islands  adjacent.  Declaring  the  anr 
cient  religions  before  the  flood,  the  Heathen- 
ish, Jewish,  and  Saracenical,  in  all  ages  since, 
in  those  parts  professed,  with  their  several 
opinions,  idols,  oracles,  temples,  priests,  fasts, 
feasts,  sacrifices,  and  rites  religious ;  their  be- 
ginnings, proceedings,  alterations,  sects,  or- 
ders, and  successions.  With  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  countries,  nations,  states,  disco- 
veries, private  and  public  customs,  and  the 
most  remarkable  rarities  of  nature  or  human 
industry  in  the  same." 

The  fourth  edition,  which  is  the  best,  much 
enlarged,  was  vpublished  in  16^6,  and  ad- 
dressed to  archbishop  Abbot.  In  his  dedica- 
tion, he  observes :  Great  is  this  burthen  of  a 
two-fold  world,  and  requires  both  an  Atlas 
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and  an  Hercules  too,  to  undergo  it.  The  new^ 
nesB  also,  makes  it  more  difficult,  being  an 
enterprize  never  yet  (to  my  knowledge)  by 
any,  in  any  '  language,  attempted ;  conjoin- 
ing thus,  antiquity  and  modem  history,  in 
the  observations  of  all  the  rarities  of  the 
world,  and  especially  of  that  soul  of  the 
world,  religion.  Yet  have  I  adventured, 
and  (I  speak  it  not  to  boast,  but  to 'excuse 
myself,  in  so  haughty  designs)  this  my  first 
voyage  of  discovery,  besides  mine  own  poor 
stock  laid  thereoD,  hath  made  me  indebted  to 
above  twelve  hundred  authors,  of  one  or  other 
kind,  in  I  know  not  how  many  hundredths  of 
their  treatises,  epistles,  relations,  and  histories 
of  divers  subjects  and  languages,  borrowed 
by  myself;  beside  what  (for  want  of  the  au- 
thors themselves)  I  have  taken  upon  trust  of 
other  men's  goods  ih  their  hands."  This  edi- 
tion is  moreover  enlarged  by  an  addition  of 
the  maps  of  Mercator  and  Hondius. 

The  whole  of  this  great  Work  is  compre- 
hended in  five  volumes,  folio ;  of  which  th^ 
four  last  were  published  in  1625,  under  the 
following  title :  *'  Hakluytus  Posthumus,  or  Pur-* 
chas,  his  Pilgrims;  containing  a  historjr  of 
the  worlds  in  sea-voyages,  and  land  travels^ 
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Tbj  Englishmen  and  others.  Wherein  God'* 
wonders  i^  nature  and  providence,  the  acts, 
arts,  varieties,  and  vanities  of  men,  with  a 
world  of  the  world's  rarities,  are  bv  a  world 
of  eye-witness-authors  related  to  the  worlds 
Some  left  written  by  Mr.  Hafcluy t  at  his  deatb^ 
more  since  added,  bis  also  perused  and  per^ 
fected.  All  examined,  abbreviated,  illustrated 
with  notes,  enlarged  with  discourses,  adorned- 
with  pictures^  iand  expressed  in  maps.  In  four 
parts,  each  containing  five  books. 

Part  1>  contains  tb€  voyages  and  peregri-' 
nations  made  by  ancient  kings,  patriarchs^ 
iapoftles^  philosophers,  and  others,  to  and 
thorow  the  remoter  parts  of  the  known  world  j 
cnquij^es  also  of  languages,  and  religionsf^ 
especiallj^  of  the  modern  diversified  profes- 
sions of  Christianity.  A  description  of  ail 
the  ciroum-navigations  of  the  globe.  Navi-* 
gations  and  voyages  of  Englishmen  along  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Red  Sea,  &c.  En- 
glish voyages  beyond  the  East  Indies,  to  Ja-^^ 
pan,  China,  Cochin-China,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  &c.  The  English  affairs  with  the 
Great  Samorine,  (Mogul,)  in  the  Persian  and' 
Arabian  Gulphs,  and   in  other  places  of  the 
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continent,  and  islands  of  and  beyoind  th< 
Indies.  The  Portugal  attempts^  and  Dutch 
disasters^  See. 

Part  2*  Navigations>  voyages,  and  land* 
discoveries,  with  other  historical  relations  of 
Africa,  and  of  the  sea-coasts  and  inland  re-* 
gions  of  Ethiopia,  by  Englishmen  and  others. 
Peregrinations  andtravels  by  land  in  Palestina^ 
Natolia,  Syria>  Arabia,  Persia,  and  other  parts 
of  Asia.  Discoveries  by  land,  of  Assyria,  Ar- 
menia, Persia,  India,  Arabia,  and  other  in- 
land countries  of  Asia,  by  Englishmen  and 
others. 

Parts.  Peregrinations  and  discoveries  in 
the  remotest  North  and  East  parts  of  Asia, 
called  Tartaria  and  China;  and  of  Europe,  as 
Russia,  8u;.  by  Englishmen  and  others.  Voy- 
ages and  discoveries  in  the  north  parts  of  the 
world,  by  land  and  sea,  in  Asia,  Europe,  the 
polar  regions,  and  in  the  north  west  of  Ame- 
rica. Relations  of  Greenland,  Greenland,  ihe 
north-west  passage,  and  other  arctic  regions. 
Voyages  and  travels  to  and  in  the  New  World, 
called  America :  relations  of  their  Pagan  [an- 
tiquities, and  of  the  regions  and  plantations  in 
the  north  and  south  parts  thereof,  and  of  the 
seas  and  islands  adjacent. 
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[Near  the  end  of  this  volume^  ia  the  hook 
of  the  Indians^  with  Mexican  hieroglyphics, 
or  pictures  cut  in  wood,  which  were  pur* 
chased  by  Hakluyt,  when  chaplain  to  the 
English  ambassador  in  France,  for  twenty 
crowns.] 

Part  4.  Voyages  to  the  £last>  West,  and 
South  Parts  of  America ;  many  sea  and  land 
fights,  invasions,  and  victories  against  the 
Spaniards,  in  those  parts  and  the  Spanish 
islands ;  plantations  in  Gruiana,  and  ddvehtures 
of  Englishmen  amongst  the  Americans.  Voy- 
ages to  and  about  theSbuthern  Americd.  Vpy- 
ages  to,  and  land  travds  in  Florida,  Virginia, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Notthern  America, 
l^rench  plantings ;  Spaiiish  supplantings  ;  Eng- 
lish Virginian  voyages,  and  to  the  islands 
Azores*  English  plantations,  discoveries, 
acts,  and  occurrents,  in  Virginia  and  Sum- 
mer Islands,  since  the  year  I6O6,  till  1624. 
English  discoveries  and  plantations  in  New 
England,  and  Newfoundland;  with  the  pa* 
tent  and  voyages  to  New  Scotland.  Rela* 
tions  also  of  the  fleets  set  forth  by  Queen  £li« 
Eabeth  against  the  Spaniards.^-^This  work 
has  never  been  reprinted,  from  its  magnitude 
and  the  consequent  expence  which  would  at** 
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tend  h.  Lai^  extracts  or  fragments  ofif^ 
bowever,  have  been  inserted  in  the  sabse*^ 
^ent  collections  of  voyages  by  Harris  and 
•tbers. 

Of  the  ftitwal  solemmties,  and  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  Grand  Khan.    Book  Ay  Chap,  14,  edit.  ]6l7- 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  solemn  sacrifice^ 
observed  on.  the  eight  and  twentieth  day  of  August*. 
We  read  in  our  author,  Marcus  Pauhts^  an  eye- 
if^itness  of  these  his  relations,  of  other  the  grand 
Khan's  grand  solemnities ;  of  which  two  are  princi* 
pul ;  one  on.  his  birth-day,  which  in  Cublai  Khan's 
time,  was  the  eight  and  twentieth. of  September; 
^n  which  himself  was  royally  clothed  in  cloth  of 
gold,  and  twenty  thousand  of  his  barons  and  sol- 
diers  were  all  apparelled  in  one  colour,  and  like  (ex- 
cepting the  price)  to  himself,  every  one  having  a 
girdle  wrought  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  pair  of 
shoes.  Some  of  their  garments  richly  set  with 
pearls  and  jewels,  which  they  wear  on  the  thirteea- 
solemnities,  according  to  the  thirteen  mbon^  of  the 
year.  On  this  day  all  the  Tatars,  and  Several 
princes  subject,  .present  hin^  with  rich  gifts ;  and 
all. sects' of  religions  pray  unto  their.  Gods  for  his 
health  ajad  k)ng  life. 
.  B^t  theU*  .c^i^f  feast  is  on  the  &rsi.day  eiL  the^ 


^^ear;  viYnth  they  begin  in  Februaiy,  celebrated  by 
the  grand  Khan  and  all  the  countries  subject  to 
him ;  in  which  they  are  all  arr&yed  in  white,  a  co^ 
lour,  in  their 'estimation,  portending  good  luck.  And 
then  he  is  presented  with  maiiy  cloths  and  horses  of 
white  colour,  and  other  rich  presents,  in  the  same 
i^ligiously  observing  the  number  of  nine ;  as  nine 
times  nine  hotses,  if  they  be  able;  and  so  of  pieces 
of  gold,  cloth,  and  the  rest.  Then  also  the  ele^ 
j^hants  (which  are  about  five  thousand)  are  brought 
forth  in  sumptuous  furniture;  and  camels  covei^  with 
eilk.  And  in  the  morning  they  present  themselves 
in  the  hall  as  many  as  can,  the  rest  standing  with^ 
iDut  in  their  due  ord^r.  Fit*8t>  those  of  the  unperial 
progeny ;  next,  the  kings,  dukes,  and  others,  in  thei^ 
due  plai^^.  Then  cometh  forth  a  great  man  or  pre^ 
late,  v^hich  cryeth  out  with  a  Idud  voice ;  *'  bow 
down  yourselves  and  worship,**  which  they  presentlj^ 
do,  with  their  faces  to  the  earth.  This  prelate  add* 
eth,  "  God  save  and  preserve  otir  Lord,  loiig  to  liv^ 
Vrith  joy  and  gladness.!**  They  all  answer,  **  God 
grant  it.**  The  prelate  again  ^  "  God  increase  his 
dominion,  and  preserve  in  peace  all  his  subjects^ 
and  prosper  all  things  in  «dl  his  couiitricsi'*  Where* 
linto  they  answer  as  beforci  Thus  do  they  worship 
four  times.  After  this^  the  said  prelate  goeth  to  aft 
altar  there,  richly  adorned ;  on  which  is  a  red  table^ 
iRrith  the  narat  of  llu  great  Khan  written  in  it,  and 
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8  censer  with  incense ;  which  he  incensetb,  insteaxl 
of  them  ally  with  great  reverence  performed  unto  the 
table.  This  done,  they  return  to  their  places^  and 
present  their  gifts,  and  after  are  feastid. 

When  Cublai  had  overthrown  Naiam  his  uncle  (as 
before  is  said)  understanding  that  the  Christians  ob* 
aefved  their  yearly  solemnity  of  Easter,  he  invited 
them  all  to  come  unto  him,  and  to  bring  the  book 
of  the  four  gosipels,  which  he  incensed  often  with 
great  ceremonies,  devoutly  kissing  it,  and  caused 
his  barons  to  do  the  like.  And  this  hf  observeth 
alway  in  the  principal  feasts  of  the  Christians,  as 
Christmas  and  Easter,  The  like  he  did  in  the  chief 
feasts  of  the  Saracens,  Jews,  and  Idolaters.  The  cause 
(he  said)  was  because  of  those  four  prophets  to  which 
all  the  world  doth  reverence.  Jesus  of  the  Chris- 
tianS|  Mahomet  of  the  Saracens,  Moses  of  th^  JewSi 
and  Sogomambar  Khan,  the  first  idol  of  the  Pagans. 
And  I,  (saith  he)  do  honour  to  them  all,  and  pray 
him,  which  is  the  greatest  in  heaven,  and  truest, 
to  help  me.  Yet,  he  had  best  opinion  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  because  it  contained  nothing  but  goodi^ess ; 
and  would  not  sufifer  the  Christians  to  carry  before 
them  the  cross,  on  which  so  great  a  man  as  Christ 
was  crucified.  He  also  sent  Nicolo  and  Maffio,  the 
lather  ^and  uncle  of  Marco  .Paulo,  our  author,  in 
embassage  to  the  pope,  to  send  him  a  hundred  wise 
men,    which   might  convince  the   idolaters^   thalT 
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lK)a9t6d  of  those  their  magical  wonders,  whereas, 
the  Christians  that  were  there  were  but  simple  men, 
not  able  to  answer  them;  which  if  it  had  been  ef- 
fected, he  and  his  barons  would  have  been  baptized* 
Thomas  a  Jesu,  a  Jesuit,  in  his  second  book,  *^  Of 
procuring  the  Conversion  of  all  Nations,''  reporteth 
that  Clement  the  First  ordained  John  a  Mmte  Cor* 
vinoy  a  minor! te,  archbishop  of  Cambalu,  and  nine 
other  of  the  same  order  he  consecrated  bishops,  and 
took  order  for  the  successor  of  the  archbishop, 
when  he  died.  Whether  these  went  or  no,  is  uncer- 
tain. Great  pity  it  is,  that  the  Jesuits,  men  of  so 
refined  wits,  cmd  such  mighty  miracle-mongers  (our 
world  must  witness  the  one,  and  the  east  and  west 
the  other)  were  but  of  yesterda/s  hatctiing,  iptd 
that  Ignatius  had  not  broken  his  leg  before  those 
times.  These  had  been,  (if  they  then  had  been) 
the  only  men  ta  have  removed  those  objected  scan* 
dais  of  the  simplicity  of  Christians,  and  to  have 
confronted  these  magical  mountebanks,  as  the  Khan 
here  required.  But  these  were  reserved  for  timet 
more  fatal  to  the  Pope,  to  help  at  a  deacl  lift^  by 
pervertings  here,  and  convertings  there,  to  hold  up 
the  supposed  sanctity  of  the  triple  diadem.  But 
look  we  to  our  Tatars. 

Odoricus  saith,  that  in  t^is  ti^ne,  the  Khan  cele*> 
brated,  besides  the  former,  the  fieasts  of  his  circum- 
cision, marriage,  and  coronation.    But  before  tlie 
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conquest  of  Cathay,  tbey  ol^served  not  any  day  at 

fU  with  festival  solemnities. 

Cublai  Khan  was  of  mean  stature,  of  countenance 
white,  red,  and  beautiful.  He  had  four  wives,  which 
kept  several  courts,  the  least  of  which  contained  at 
least  ten  thousand  persons.  He  had  many  concu- 
bines; every  second  yei^r  having  a  new  choice  of 
the  fairest  maidens  in  the  province  of  Ungut,  (most 
Inrtile,  belike,  of  that  commodity)  which  paes  a  se« 
eond  election  at  the  court,  and  the  fairest  and  fittest 
of  them  are  committed  to  ladies,  to  prove  and  in« 
struct  them*  Their  parents  hold  it  i^  great  grace 
so  to  have  bestowed  their  children,  and  if  any  of 
them  prove  not,  they  impute  it  to  their  disastrous 
planet  'fhey  hold  it  for  a  great  bejiuty,  tp  have 
their  noses  flat  between  their  eyes. 

In  December,  January,  and  February,  he  abidetl^ 
^  Cambalu,  in  the  north-east  province  of  Cathay, 
in  a  palace  near  to  the  city,  builded  on  this  manner. 
There  is  a  circuit  walled  in,  four  square,  each  square 
containing  eight  miles,  having  about  them  a  deep 
flitch,  and  in  the  middle,  a  gate.  A  mile  inwards 
is  another  wall,  which  hath  six  miles  in  each  square  ^ 
and  i^  the  south  side  three  gates;  and  as  many  oi^ 
the  north.  Betwixt  those  walls  are  soldiers.  In 
every  corner  of  this  yrall,  and  in  the  midst,  is  a 
stately  palace,  eight  in  all,  wherein  are  kept  hi^ 
dilutions,    ^here  is  ^  thin)  wall  witbi^  ibis,  cpn^iiiir^ 


iBg  fottr  miles  square^  each  square  taking  up  out 
mile,  having  six  gates  and  eight  palace^,  9^  4be  for* 
xner,  in  which  are  kept  the  grand  Khan's  provisional 
And  between  these  two  walls  are  many  fair  treesii 
•and  meadows,  stored   with  many  beasts.    Withilt 
this  is  the  grand  Khan's  palace,  the  greatest  that^ 
«yer  was  seen,  confining  with  the  wall  aboyesaid  oii^. 
the  north  and  south.    The  matter  and  form  thereoC 
is  of  such  cost  and  art,  with  such  appurtenances  oS 
pleasure  and  state,  as  were  too  long  here  to  recitcw 
He,  for  a  superstitious  fear,  suggested  by  his  i^tro* 
logers,  of  a  rebellion   which    sometime  should  be 
raised  against  him  in  Cambalu,  built  a  new  city« 
near  thereunto,  called  Taidu,  twenty-fouf  smiles  iih 
cpmpa$s,  and  yet  not  able  to  receive  the  iahabitaata. 
of  the  old  city ;  whence  he  removed  such  as.  slight) 
move  suspicion,  hither.    This  city  was  built  Ify  lia^, 
in  four  squares,  each  whereof  contf^ned  aix  n^ilea*  ^ 
and  three  gates,  so  straight}  that  upoQ  the  waU  oC 
one  gate,  one  m^hX  $ee  th^  gate  right  f^u^  it»! 
In  the  midst  of  the  city  is  a  great  bell,  which  is  rung 
in  the  night,  to  warn  them  to  keep  within  doors. 
The  great  Khan  hath  1S,000  horsemen,  under  four 
captains,  to  his  guard.    He  keepeth  leopards,  wolves, 
and  lions,  to  hunt  with^  and  with  them  to  take  wiM 
asses,  bears,  harts,  he.  and  one  tort  of  eagles  ables 
to  catch  wolvea.    The  two  masters  of  his  hi^itiug 
f,9aifi  bad  ten  thoui|aii<  men  uncle*  ^^  gf  Iheqi;* 
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the  one  part  clothed  in  red,  the  other  in  sky-colour. 
And  when  the  emperor  faunteth,  one  of  these  cap-, 
tains  goeth  with  his  men  and  dogs  on  the  right-. 
hand,  the  other  on  the  left,  compassing  a  great  quaa-; 
tity  of  ground,  that  not  a  heast  can  escape  them. 
From  October  to  March,  they  are  bound  daily  to 
send  in  a  thousand  head  of  beasts  and  birds.  He 
hath  alsb^  when  he  travelleth,  ten  thousand  falconers, 
divided  in  divers  companies,  himself  abiding  in  a 
chamber  carried  upon  lour  elephants,  whence^  he 
may  see  the  game,  having  als6  his  tents  pitched  ibr 
his  solace  near  thereby.  None  may  carry  hawk 
or  hunting-dog  out  of  his  dominion,  nor  may  hawk 
or  hunt  near  the  court,  by  many  days  journeys;  nor 
at  all  in  their  times  of  breeding,  from  March  to. 
October. 

But  he  that  list  to  be  more  fully  informed  herein, 
let  him  read  M.  Paulus  and  others,  which  have 
written  of  this  argument.  It  is  religion  to  us,  fur^ 
Iher  to  suspend  our  discourse  of  religion. 


^iff 


The  portion  which  Hakluyt  contributed  ta 
these  four  volumes^  amounts  perhaps^  in  the 
whole,  to  about  a  volume ;  and  consists  of  hi» 
MS.  teinains^  of  which  JPurcUaB  got  possf  s> 
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sion^  and  ivhLch  he  has'  dispersed  in  different 
places  throughout  the  ^vork.  ,  Hakluyt  was 
^descended  of  an  ancient  family  at  Eyton  in  He-r 
lefordshire^  and  bom  in  J  553.  He  was  edu-^ 
cated  at  Westminster,  and  at  Christ-Chuf*ch 
in  Oxford  ;  and  was  famous  fpr  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  naval  history  of  E^^igland. 
Tliat  he  might  prosecute  his  favourite  studies 
to  greater  advantage,  he  made  himself  master, 
at  Oxford,  not  only  of  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
French  languages;  he  became  so  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  geography,  iand  the  branches 
of  science  and  information  connected  with  itj^ 
tbajt  be  was  appointed  to  read  lectures  on  those 
subjects  ia  the  university;  and  was  the  first 
who  introduced  maps,  globes,  spheres,  and 
other  instruments  relating  to  the  same  sciences^ 
into  the  common  schools. 

Besides  his  MS.  remains,  interspersed  with 
Purchases  writings,  the  public  is  indebted  to 
him  for  several  other  works  ;  as  1.  A  Collection 
of  Voyages  and  Discoveries,  published  in  1582, 
fi.  A  translation  from  the  French  of ''The 
notable  History  of  Florida."  1587.  3.  Anew 
edition  of  the  De  Orbe  Novo  of  Peter  Martyr, 
illustrated  with  margiaal  notes,  a  commodious 
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index,  a  map  of  New  England  and  America; 
1587.  4.  Hit  Naval  History  of  Britain,  his  most 
important  work,  was  published  in  1589>in  one 
▼oL  fdio.  In  this  he  has  amassed,  translated, 
and  digested  all  voyages,  joamals,  narratives, 
patents,  letters,  instructions,  &c.  relative  to 
the  EngUsh  navigations.    He  died  in  l6i6. 

d.  Purchas  was  likewise  the  author  of  two 
or  three  other  works.  1.  Purchas  his  Pilgrim. 
£•  Microcosmus,  or  the  History  of  Man,  &c« 
Meditated  on  the  words  of  David,  Psalm  39.  5. 
being  a  funeral  sermon.  3.  The  King's  Tower 
^d  Triumphant  Arch  of  London. 


(    4d9    ) 


JjSURTON, 


Robert  Burton,  author  of  the  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  soi^  of  Ralph  Burton,  of  an  ancient 
and  genteel  family  at  Lindley  in  Leicester^ 
shire,  was  born  in  1576.  He  was  initiate4 
in  learning  at  Sutton  Coldfield,  in  Warwick- 
shire, whence  he  was  removed,  in  1593,  to 
Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford.  In  1599*  ho 
^as  elected  student  of  Christ  Church,  and  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  west  suburb  of 
Oxford,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  deai^ 
^nd  canons  of  Christ  Ci^urch ;  as  likewise  the 
rectory  of  Segrave  in  Leicestershire,  in  1636, 
by  George,  I^ord  Berkeley.  He  died  ^t  his 
college  of  Christ  Church,  in  J639-40,  at  or 
very  near  the  time  which  he  had  some  years 
before  foreto|d^  from  the  calculation  of  hi^ 
pwn  nj^tivity ,  ^^  The  time,"  says  Wood,  "  be- 
\d^  exact^  several  of  the  students  did  not  fo^- 
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bear  to  whisper  among  themselves,  that  ra- 
ther than  there  should  be  a  mistake  in  the 
calculation,  he  sent  up  bis  soul  to  heaven 
through  a  slip  about  his  neck." 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  is  written  un- 
der the  assumed  name  of  Defnocrit us  Junior. 
In  his  address  to  the  reader,  after  a  brief  de- 
lineation of  the  character  of  Democritus,  he 
proceeds  to  give  the  following  account  of  him- 
self, assigning  his  reasons  for  the  assumption 
of  bis  name. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  how  doth  this  concern 
me,  or  upon  what  reference  do  I  usurp  his  habit  ? 
I  confess,  indeed,  that  to  compare  myself  unto  him, 
for  ought  I  have  yet  said,  were  both  impudency  aud 
arrogancy.  Yet  thus  much  I  will  say  of  myself, 
and  that  I  hope  without  all  suspicion  of  pride  .or 
self-conceit,  I  have  lived  a  silent,  sedent^^ry,  solitaij, 
private  life,  mihi  et  musk,  in  the  university,  as  long 
^most  as  Xenoc rates  in  Athens,  ad  senectam  fcn^ 
to  learn  wisdom  as  he  did,  penned  up  most  part  in 
my  study :  for  I  h^ve  been  brought  4ip  a  student  in 
the  mos(  flourishing  college  of  Europe,  augustissimo 
colifg'iQy  £^nd  can  brag  witb  Jovius,  almost  in  ed  luce 
domicilii  Vaticaniy  totius  orhis  celtberrimi  per  37  annos 
multa  oppoftunaque  didici;  for  thirty  years  I  have  con-* 
tinned  (having  the  use  of  as  good  libraries  ^s  ever  he 
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had>  a  scholar,  and  would  be  therefore  loth,  either 
by  living  as  a  drone,  to  be  an  unprofitable  or  un- 
worthy member  of  so  learned  and  noble  a  society, 
or  to  write  Ihat  which  should  be  any  way  disho- 
nourable to  such  a  royal  and  anlple  foundation- 
Something  I  have  done:  though  by  my  profession 
a  divine,  yet  turbine  raptus  ingenii^  as  he  said,  out 
of  a  running  wit,  an  inconstant  unsettled  mind,  I 
had  a  great  desire  (not  able  to  attain  to  a  sQperficial 
skill  in  any)  to  have  some  smattering  in  all,  to  he 
aliquis  in  omnibus,  nullus  in  singulis;  which  Plato 
commiends,  out  of  him  Lipsius  approves,  and  fur- 
thers as  Jit  to  be  imjirinted  in  aH  curious  wits,  not  t»  be 
a  slave  of  one  science,  or  dw^ll  altogether  in  one  subject f 
as  most  do,  but  to  rove  abroad,  centum  puer  artium^ 
U>  have  an  oar  in  every' mans  boat,  to  taste  of  every 
dish,  and  to  sip  of  every  cup;  which,  saith  Montaigne, 
was-  well  performed  by  Aristotle,  and  his  learned 
countryman,  Adrian  Turnebus.  This  roving  hu'  ,  ^ 
mour  (though  not  with  like  success)  1  have  ever  had^ 
and  like  a  ranging  spaniel,  that  barks  at  every  bird 
he  sees,  leaving  his  game,  I  have  followed  all,  saving 
that  which  I  should,  and  may  justly  complain  and 
truly, ^ui  ubique  esty  which  Gesnev  did  in  modesty;  that 
I  have  read  many  books,  but  to  little  purpose,  lor 
want  of  good  method ;  I  have  confusedly  tumbled 
over  divers  authors  in  our  libraries,  with  small  profit, 
lor  want  of  ait,  order,  memory,  judgment.    2^  never 
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travelled  but  in  nep  or  card,  in  whicli  tof  ttncbUi 
fined  thoaght^  have  freely  expatiated,  as  having  evet 
been  especially  delighted  with  the  stndy  of  cosmo- 
graphy. Saturn  was  lord  of  my  genitnre,  culmina* 
ting,  &c,  and  Mars  principal  significator  of  manner^ 
in  partile  conjunction  with  mine  ascendant;  both 
fortunate  in  their  hou^s,  &c.  I  am  not  poor,  I  am 
i||6t  rich ;  niMl  estj  nihil  deest;  I  have  little,  I  want 
aathing:  all  my  treasure  is  in  Minerva's  tower. 
Greater  preferment  as  I' could  never  get^  so  am  I  not 
kidebt  for  it.  I  have  a  competency  {laus  Deo)  from 
my  noble  and  munificent  patrons.  Though  I  live 
still  a  collegiate  student,  as  Democritus  in  his  gar* 
den^  and  lead  a  monastic  life,  ipse  miki  theatrumi 
sequestered  from  those  tumults  and  troubles  of  the 
world,  tt  ianquam  m  speculd  positus  (as  he  said)  in 
some  high  place  above  you  all,  like  stdiais  sapienSf 
wnma  scecula  preterita  prctsentiaque  XfidenSy  [unb  velut 
inhutur.  I  hear  and  see  what  is  done  abroad.  How 
others  run,  ride  turmoil,  and  macerate  themselves 
in  court  and  country.  Far  from  those  wrangling 
law-suits,  aula:  vanitatem,  fori  amhiHonem;  ndere  me^ 
cum  wleo:  I  laugh  at  all,  only  securej  lest  my  smt  go 
amisSy  my  ships  perish,  corn  and  cattle  miscarry,  trade 
decay,  I  hate  no  wife  nor  chUdreti,  good  or  hddy  to  pro^ 
vide  for;  a  mere  spectator  of  other  men's  fortunes 
and  adventures,  and  how  they  act  their  parts,  which' 
me  thinks  are  diversely  presented  untb  me,  as  ftbiiv 


ft  common  theatre  or  scene.    I  hear  new  news  every 
iday :  and  those  ordinary  rumours  of  vfor^  ptagues^ 
£resy  inundations,  thefts,  murders^    massacres,  me* 
teors,  comets,  spectrums,  prodigies,  apparitions,  of 
towns  taken,   eities  besieged  in  France,  Germany, 
Turkey,  Persia,  Poland,  &c.  daily  musters  and  pre- 
parations, and  such  like,  which  these  tempestuous 
times  afford ;  battles  fought,  so  many  men  slain,  mo- 
nomachies,  shipwrecks,  piracies,  andsea-fights;  peace, 
leagues,  stratagems,  and  fresh  alanns^^a  vast  con» 
fusion  of  vows,  wishes,  actions,  edicts,  petitions,  law* 
suits,  pleas,  laws,,  proclamations,  complaints,  griev- 
ances, are   daily  brought  to  our  ears :  new  books 
every  day,  pamphlets,  currantoes,  stories,  whole  ca^ 
talogues  of  volumes   of  all  sorts,,  new  paradoxes,- 
opinions,  schisms,  heresies,  controversies  in  phikK 
sophy,  religion,  ^c    Now   come  tidings  of  wed^ 
dings,  maskings,  mummeries,  entertainments,  jubi- 
lees,   embassies,    tilts    and   tournaments,  trophies, 
triumphs,  revels,  sports,   plays;  then  again,  as  in 
a  new  shifted  scene^  treasons,  cheating,  tricks,  rob« 
beries,  enormous  villanies  of  all  kinds,  funerals,  bu^ 
rials,  death  of  princes,  new  discoveries,  expeditions  ; 
now  comical,  now  tragical   matters.     To  day  ^^c 
l^ear  of  pew  lords  and  officers  created,  to-noorrow  o£ 
tome  great  men  deposed,  and  then  again  of  fresh 
honours  conferred:  one  is  let  loose,  another  impri** 
%Qi{9i  :Afi9  ^rchasetfa,  anoUiec  breaketh :  he,  thrives,^ 
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his  neighbour  turns  bankrupt:  now  plenty,  then 
again  dearth  and  famine ;  one  runs,  another  rides^ 
wrangles,  laughs,  weeps.  Sec,  Thus  I  daily  hear, 
and  such  like,  both  private  and  public  news.  Amidst 
the  gallantry  and  misery  of  the  world,  jollity,  pride> 
perplexities  and  cares,  simplicity  and  villany^  sub- 
tlety, knavery,  candour,  and  integrity,  mutually 
mixt  and  offering  themselves,  I  rub  on^  pncus'prkor 
tus:  as  I  have  still  lived,  so  I  now  continue,  statu 
quo  priusf  left  to  a  solitary  life,  and  mine  own  do- 
mestic discontents ;  saving  that  sometimes,  ne  quid 
mentidiry  as  Diogenes  went  into  the  city,  and  Demo« 
critus  to  the  haven  to  see. fashions,  I  did  for  my  re-* 
creation  now  and  then  walk  abroad,  look  into  the 
world,  and  could  not  choose  but  make  some  little 
observation,  non  tarn  sagax  observatory  ac  simplex  re* 
dtator,  not,  as  they  did,  to  scoff  or  laugh  at  all,  but 
with  a  mixt  passion. 

Bilem  scrpejocum  vesiri  m&vere  tumultus, 

I  did  sometime  laugh  and  scoff  with  Lucian,  and 
satirically  tax  with  Menippus,  lament  with  Heracli* 
tus ;  sometimes  again  I  was  petukavti  splene  cachmno^ 
and  then  again,  urere  bilisjecur  ;  I  was  much  moved 
to  see  that  abuse  which  I  could  not  amend :  in  which 
passion^  howsoever  I  may  sympathize  wiUi  him  or 
them,  it  is  for  no  such  respect  I  shroud  ibyself  uiH 
der  his  name;   but  either  in  an  unknown  habi^  t9 
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iissume  a  little  more  liberty  and  freedom  of  s{>eieth^ 
or  if  you  will  needs  know,  for  that  reason  and  only 
respect  which  Hippocrates  relates  at  large  in  hif 
epistle  to  Damegetns,  wherein  he  doth  express,  how^ 
coming  to  visit  him  one  day,  he  found  Democritm  in 
his  garden  at  Abdera,  in  the  suburbs,  under  e  shady 
bower,  with  a  book  on  his  knee%  busy  at  his  study^ 
sometime  writing,  sometime  walking.  The  subject 
of  his  book  was  melancholy  and  madness:  about 
him  lay  the  carcasses  of  many  several  beasts,  newly 
by  him  cut  up  and  anatomized;  not  that  he>  did 
contemn  God's  creatures,  as  he  told  Hippocrates^ 
but  to  £nd  out  the  seat  of  this  atra  bilis^  or  melanr' 
choly,  whence  it  proceeds,  and  how  it  was  engen- 
dered in  men's  bodies,  to  the  intent  he  might  better 
curie  it  in  himself,  by  his  writings  and  observations 
teach  others  how  to  prevent  and  avoid  it.  Which 
good  intent  of  his  Hippocrates  highly  commended ; 
Democritus  junior  is  therefore  bold  to  imitate,  and 
because  he  left  it  imperfect,  and  it  is  now  lost,  quasi 
succenturiator  Democriti,  to  revive  again,  prosecute^ 
and  iini&h  in  this  treatise! 


The  following  passage^  which  describes  the 
commencenTent  of  melancholy,  is  exceedingly 
beavt&Ail/ rational;  and  just.    Vol.  i.  p.  126» 

VOL.  II.  Hh 
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Voluntary  tolitariness  is  that  which  is  faimfiaf 
with  melancholy,  and  gently  Srings  on,  like  a  Siren, 
a  shooing*hom,  or  some  sphinx,  to  this  irrevocabld 
gulf:  a  primary  cause  Piso  calls  it;  most  pleasant 
St  is  at  first,  to  such  as  are  melancholy  given,  to  lie 
in  bed  whole  days,  and  keep  their  chamberSi  to  walk 
done  in  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and 
water,  by  a  brook  side,  to  meditate  upon  some  de« 
lightsome  and  pleasant  subject,  which  shall  affect 
them  most ;  anudnlii  mama^  and  mentis  gratmimm 
error.  A  most  incomparable  delight  it  is  so  to  me^* 
lancholize,  and  build  castles  in  the  air;  to  go  smiling 
to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts, 
which  they  suppose,  and  strongly  imagine  they  re- 
present, or  that  they  see  acted  or  done*  Blcmda 
fiddem  ab  initio^  saith  Lemnius,  to  conceive  and  mo* 
ditate  of  such  pleasant  things  sometimes,  present, 
pasff  or  to  come,  as  Rhasis  speaks.  So  delightsome 
these  toys  are  at  first,  they  could  spend  whole 
4ays  and  nights  without  sleep,  even  whole  years 
alone'  in  such  contemplations  and  femtastical  medi- 
tations, which  are  like  unio  dreams ;  and  they  will 
hardly  be  drawn  from  them,  or  willingly  inter- 
rupt. So  pleasant  their  vain  conceits  are,  that 
they  hinder  their  ordinary  tasks  and  necessary 
business ;  they  cannot  address  themselves  to  the^i, 
or  almost  to  any  study  or  employment :  these  fan* 
tastical  and  bewitching  thoughts  so  covertly,  so 
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ibeiiiigty,  so  urgently)  so  continoal}y>  set  upon,  creep 
in,  insinuate,  possess,  overcome,  distract,  and  de^ 
tain  them;  they  cannot,  I  say,  go  about  their  more 
necessary  business,  stave  off  or  extricate  themselves^ 
but  are  ever  musing,  melancholizing^  and  carried 
along,  as  he  (they  say)  that  is  led  round  about  an 
heath  with  a  puck  in  the  night.  They  run  earnestly 
on  in  this  labyrinth  of  anxious  and  solicitous  me* 
lancholy  meditations,  and  cannot  well  or  willingly 
refrain,  or  easily  leave  off  winding  and  unwinding 
themselves,  as  so  many  <:locks,  and  still  pleasing 
thehr  humours,  until  at  last  the  scene  is  turned  upon 
a  sudden,  by  some  bad  object;  and  they,  being  now 
habituated  to  such  vain  meditations  and  solitary  * 
places,  can  endure  no  company,  can  ruminate  of  no-^ 
thing  but  harsh  and  distasteful  subjects.  Fear,  sot« 
TOWy  suspicion,  subnutkus  pudor^  discontent,  cares^ 
and  weariness  of  life,  surprize  them  in  a  moment } 
and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else:  continually  sua- 
pecting,  no  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but  this  in« 
fernal  plague  of  melancholy  seizeth  on  them^  and 
terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some  dismal  object 
to  their  minds^  which  now^  by  no  means,  no  labour, 
no  persuasions^  they  can  avoid ;  haret  lateri  kthalis 
arundo;  they  may  not  be  rid  of  it ;  they  cannot  re- 
sist. I  may  not  deny,,  but  that  there  is  some  pro- 
fitable meditation^  contemplation,  and  kind  of  soli- 
tariness, to  be  embraced,  which  the  fathers  se  highly 
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commended.  Hierom,  Chrysostome,  Cyprian,  Austiai 
in  whole  tracts,  which  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  Stella, 
and  others,  so  much  magnify  in  their  books.  A  pa* 
radise,  au  heaven  on  earth,  if  it  be  used  aright,  good  for 
the  body,  and  better  for  the  soul ;  as  many  of  these 
old  monks  used  it,  to  divine  contemplation ;  as  Si- 
mulus,  a  courtier  in  Adrian's  time,  Dioclesian  the 
emperor,  retired  themselves,  &c.  In  that  sense,  Fa^ 
9olus  sat  uTcre;  Vatia  lives  alone;  which  the  Ro- 
mans were  wont  to  say,  when  they  commended  a 
country  life ;  or  to  the  bettering  of  their  knowledge, 
as  Democritus,  Clanthes,  and  those  excellent  phi* 
losophers,  have  ever  done,  to  sequester  themselves 
from  the  tumultuous  world ;  or  as  in  Plin/s  Villa 
Laurentana,  Tuily's  Tuscula,  Jovius'  study,  that  they 
might  better  vacare  studiis  et  Deo ;  serve  God  and 
follow  their  studies.  Methinks,  therefore,  our  too 
zealous  innovators  were  not  so  well  advised  in  that 
general  subversion  of  abbeys  and  religious  houses, 
promiscuously  to  fling  down  all.  They  might  have 
taken  away  those  gross  abuses  crept  in  amongst  them, 
rectified  such  inconveniences,  and  not  so  far  to  have 
raved  and  raged  against  those  fair  buildings,  and 
everlasting  monuments  of  our  forefathers'  devotion, 
consecrated  to  pious  uses.  Some  monasteries  and 
collegiate  celb  might  have  been  well  spared,  and  their 
revenues'  otherwise  employed,  here  and  there  one, 
in  good  towns  or  cities  at  least,  for  men  and  women 
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of  all  sorts  and  conditions  to  live  in,  ta  sequester 
themselves  from  the  cares  and  tumults  of  the  world, 
that  were  not  desirous  or  fit  to  marry,  or  otherwise 
willing  to  be  troublied  with  common  affairs,  and 
know  not  well  where  to  bestow  themselves,  to  live 
apart  in,  for  more  conveniency,  good  education, 
better  company  sake;  to  follow  their  studies  (I 
say)  to  the  perfection  of  arts  and  sciences,  common 
good,  and,  as  some  truly  devoted  monks  of  old  had 
done,  freely  and  truly  to  s6rve  God :  for  these  men 
are  neither  solitary,  nor  idle,  as  the  poet  made  an- 
swer to  the  husbandman  in  Msop,  that  objected  idle* 
hess  to  him;  he  was  never  so  idle  as  in  his  com* 
pany ;  or  that  Scipio  Africanus,  in  TuUy,  nunquam 
minus  solus,  quam  quum  solus  ;  nunquam  minus  otiosus 
qfuam  quum  esset  otiosus;  never  less  solitary  than  when 
he  was  alone,  never  more  busy  than  when  he  seemed 
to  be  most  idle.  It  is  reported  by  Plato,  in  his 
dialogue  De  Amore,  in  that  prodigious  commendation 
of  Socrates,  how  a  deep  meditation  coming  into 
Socrates'  mind  by  xrhance,  he  stood  still  musing, 
eodem  vestigio  cogikdnmduSy  from  morning  to  noon ; 
and  when,  as  then  he  had  not  yet  finished  his  medi- 
tation, persUihat  cogiians,  he  so  continued  till  the 
evening ;  the  soldiers  (for  he  then  followed  the  camp) 
observed  him  with  admiration,  and  on  set  purpose 
watched  all  ni^ht;  but  he  persevered  immoveable 
ad  exartum  solis,  till  the  sun  rose  i^  the  «oriuog« 
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imd  then,  saluting  tlie  ^up,    went  his  ways^     Ii^ 
vhat  humour  constant  Socrates  did  thus  I  know 
noty  or  how  he  might  be  affected;  but  this  wonlc| 
be  pernicious  to  another  man ;  what  intricate  busi- 
liess  might  so  really  possess  him,  I  cannot  easily 
guess;  but  this  is  otiosum  qiium;  it  is  f^r  otherwise 
with  these  men,  according  to  Seneca:  omma  nobk 
puUasolitudo  persuadet ;  this  solitude  undoeth  us ;  j^g". 
$ai  cum  vitd  sodali ;  'tis  a  destructive  solitariness. 
These  men  are  devils,  alone,  as  the  saying  is,  homQ 
iolus  out  deuSf  out  dcftmon  ;  sl  man  alone,  is  either  a 
saint  or  a  devil ;  meus  ejus  out  kmguescU^  out  tumesctt; 
and  vmsolii  in  this  sense,  woe  be  to  him  that  is 
so  alone!    These  wretches  do  frequently  degenerate 
from  men,  and,  of  sociable  creatures,  become  beasts, 
monsters,  inhumane,   ugly  to  behold,  nnsmtkropi; 
ihey  do  even  loathe  themselves,  and  hate  the  corner 
pany  of  men,  as  so  many  Timons,  Nebuchadnezzars, 
)»y  too  much  indulging  to  these  pleasing  humours,  and 
through  their  own  defaolt.  So  that  which  Mercurialis 
(eoHsii.  11.)  son^etimes  expostulated  with  his  melan-* 
eholy  patient,  ms^y  be  justly  applied  to  every  solitary 
and  idle  person  in  particular  i  ^^Natura  de  ie  videtur  am- 
fuenpotsCf'  SfC,  Nature  may  justly  complain  of  thee, 
l^at,  whereas  she  gave  thee  a  good  wholesome  tem- 
perature, ^  sound  body,  am)  God  hath  given  thee  sa 
4tvine  and  cxeelknt  a  soul,  so  many  good  parts  and 
^ofitaUf  gifts }  th9^  hasf  not  ev^^  contemned  an4^ 
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rejected,  but  bast  corrupted  tbem,  polluted  tbem, 
overtbrown  their  temperature,  and  perverted  those 
gifts  with  riot,  idleness,  solitarinesls,  and  many  other 
ways;  thou  art  a  traitor  to  God  and  nature,  an 
enemy  to  thyself  and  to  the  world.  Perdition  tua  c( 
te;  thou  hast  lost  thyself  wilfully,  cast  away  thy- 
self ;  thou  thyself  art  the  efficient  cause  of  thine  owu 
misery,  by  not  resisting  such  vain  cogitations,  but 
giving  way  unto  them* 


*'  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy/*  was  first 
printed  in  quarto,  1621,  and  afterwards  ia 
folio.  It  passed  through  so  many  edition! 
that  the  bookseller,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Wood,  got  an  estate  by  it. 

The  character  of  Burton,  as  drawn  by  Wood^ 
is,  '^  that  he  was  an  exaot  mathematician,  a 
curious  calculator  of  nativities,  a  general  read 
scholar,  a  thorough-paced  philologist,  and  one 
that  understood  the  surveying  of  lands  weU* 
As  he  was  by  many  accounted  a  severe  stu« 
dent,  a  devourer  of  authors,  a  melancholy  and 
humorous  person;  so  by  others,  who  knew* 
him  well,  a  person  of  great  honesty,  pisdn  deal- 
ing, and  charity.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  an* 
cients  of  Chri»(  Churck  often  tay,  th^  bis 
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company  was  very  merry,  facete,  and  juvenile ; 
and  no  man  of  his  time  did  surpass  him  for 
liis  ready  and  dexterous  interlarding  his  com- 
mon discourses  among  them  with  verses  from 
the  poets,  or  sentences  from  classic  authors ; 
which  being  then  all  the  fashion  in  the  uni- 
versity, made  his  company  the  more  accept- 
able. 

"  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy/'  was  com- 
posed, (says  Granger)  with  a  view  of  re- 
lieving his  own  melancholy ;  but  increased  it 
to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  could  make  hini 
laugh,  but  going  to  the  bridge-foot,  and  hear- 
ing the  ribaldry  of  the  bargemen,  which  rarely 
failed  to  throw  him  into  a  violent  fit  of  laugh-' 
ter.  Before  he  was  overcome  with  this  hor- 
rid disorder,  he  in  the  intervals  of  his  va- 
pours was  esteemed  one  qf  the  most  facetious 
companions  in  the  university. 

Dr.  Johuson  says  of  this  workj^  that  '^  it  was 
the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed 
two  hours  sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise."  And 
again,  "  it  is,  perhaps,  overloaded  with  quo* 
t^tiond ;  but  there  is  great  spirit  and  great 
power  in  what  Burton  says,  when  he  writes 
from  his  own  mind." 

Wharton  says  of  it,  that  '^  the  writ<*r's  v^^ 
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riety  of  learning,  his  quotations  from  scarce 
and  curious  books,  his  pedantry,  sparkling 
with  rude  wit  and  shapeless  elegance,  mis* 
cellaneous^  matter,  intermixture  of  agreeable 
tales  and  illustrations,  and  perhaps  above  all, 
the  singularities,  of  bis  feelings,  clothed  in 
an  uncommon  quaintness  of  style,  have  con* 
tributed  to  render  it,  even  to  modern  readers, 
a  valuable  repository  of  amusement  and  in^ 
formation. 

'^  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy/'  has  beeu 
the  source  of  infinite  plagiarisms.  The  wits  of 
queen  Anne's  reign,  and  the  beginning  of  that 
of  George  the  First,  were  nauch  indebted  to  it ; 
lind  more  recently,  the  numerous  plagiarisms 
of  Sterne  from  this  author  have  been  8ucceHa<% 
fqlly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Ferriar, 
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John  Selden,  the  famed  antiqn^an^  was 
born  in  1584,  ai  a  small  village  called  Sal« 
Tintor,  near  Tering,  a  sea-port  in  Sussex.  H6 
Teceived  his  early  education  at  the  free-school 
of  Chichester^  and  in  1598,  was  admitted  of 
Hart  Hall,  Oxford.  In  l60?,  he  entered  at 
Clifford's  Inn  as  student  of  the  law;  and  two 
years  after  was  admitted  socius  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  Convinced,  however,  that  his  talents 
were  not  of  that  description  which  would  en- 
uhle  him  to  shine  at  the  bar,  he  directed  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  investigation  of  th^ 
origin  >of  law. 

He  was  chosen  in  16£3,  member  of  par- 
liament for  Lancaster;  and  on  the  accession 
of  Charles  I.  the  following  year,  was  returned 
a  burgess  for  Great-Bedwia  in  Wiltshire*    Iq 
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Ifae  parliament  tlie  year  after^  he  was  of  the 
committee  for  drawing  up  the  articles  of  im-^ 
peachment  against  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
He  bad  the  principal  share^  too^  in  all  the  pre« 
vious  steps  which  led  to  the  famous  ^'  Peti« 
tion  of  Right  i*  but  tbe  particulars  of  his  pub« 
lie  character  are  well  knowli.  In  1643,  he 
obtained  the  post  of  keeper  of  records  in  the 
Tower.  Oj^  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  he 
retired  from  public  affairs,  confining  himself 
almost  enticely  to  literary  pursuits*  He  died 
in  1654.    Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  his  works. 

1,  A  Treatise  of  the  Civil  Government  of 
our  Island  before  the  coming  in  of  the  Nor** 
mans;  written  in  l60d. 

2.  Jani  Anglorum  Faciei  altei^a, 

3»  England's  Epinomis.  These  two  last 
tracts  were  both  printed  in  161Q,  8vo.  The 
former  was  translated  intp  English  by  Dr« 
Adam  Lyttleton^  author  of  the.  Anglo-Latin, 
^.  Dictionary,  with  copious  notes,  under  the 
liame  of  J^edman  Westcot,  Gent.  Lond.  1683^ 
folio.  They  contain  many  curious  remarks 
upon  the  English  history,  relative  to  the  Nor^ 
man  government.  i 

4.  De  Duello ;  ox.  Of  Single  Combat. 

$t  ^0^    and   Illustrations  on    the  Ym\ 
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Eighteen  Songs  in  Michael  Drft3rton*s  Poly^^ 
olbion,  1612^  folio. 

6.  The  Titles  of  Honour.  On  this  book, 
bishop  Nicholson  remarks,  that,  *'  as  to  what 
concerns  our  nobility  and  gentry,  all  that 
come  within  either  of  those  lists,  will  allow, 
that  Mr.  Selden's  '  Titles  of  Honour,*  ought 
to  be  perused  for  the  gaining  of  a  general 
notion  of  the  distinction  of  a  degree,  from 
an  emperor  down  to  a  country  gentleman/' 

7.  Notes  on  the  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglia 
of  sir  John  Fortescue,  and  on  sir  Ralph  Heng^ 
ham's  Sums,  1616, 8vo. 

8.  Idolatry  of  the  ancient  Syrians,  l6l7.  The 
Latin  title  is,  De  Diis  Syris  Syntagmata  duo. 
This  treatise  was  written  as  a  commentary 
upon  all  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
where  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the  heathen 
gods,  as  Bel,  Asteroth,  &c.  and  consequently, 
besides  the  Assyrian,  gives  an  account  of  the 
Arabian,  Egyptian,  Persian,  African,  and 
European   idolatry. 

9.  A  Dissertation  upon  the  State  of  the 
Jews,  formerly  living  in  England,  I617.  This 
is  contained   in  Purchas's  Pilgrimage. 

10.  The  History  of  Tithes :  sub  Tenore  Fer- 
borum  sequente,  16 18.    Having  in  this  book  ' 


denied  the  divine  right  of  the  clergy  td 
tithes,  they  were  naturally  much  alarmed^ 
and  a  complaint  was  preferred  to  the  king^, 
who  was  likewise  so  incensed,  that  the  author 
was  prosecuted  in  the  lEligh-Gommission-courty 
and  ohiiged  to  acknowledge  in  a  solemn  man* 
ner,  that  he  had  heen  guilty  of  a  fault  id 
publishing  that  history.  The  book  was  Uke- 
wise  suppressed,  and  he  was  prohibited  from 
printing  any  thing  in.  its  defence.* 
,  11.  The  history  of  Eadmer,  1623.  The  La- 
tin title  is,  Spicilegium  in  Eadmeri  sea  lAbros 
Historiarum;  and  consists  of  explanatory  notes 
upon  that  author.  The  laws  of  the  Conquer- 
or in  this  book,  Dr.  Nicholson  observes,  arc^' 
wretchedly  translated.  These,  however,  were 
afterwards  published  more  correctly  by  sir 
Henry  Spelman.  Dr.  Brady  a]so  published 
them  with  an  English  version,  in  bis  lntro« 
duction  to  the  Old  English  History.  But 
the  last  edition  is  that  of  Dr.  David  Wilkins, 
iu  his  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws. 

12.  Commentaries  upon  the  Arundelian  Mar- 
bles, 1628.  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  as  is  well 
known,  had  brought  these  monuments  of 
antiquit}',  the  year  before,  from  Constantino- 
ple, and  placed  them  in  his  house  and  gar- 
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dens  in  tbci  Strmd.  Bat  oH  tlidr  remotai 
to  Oxford,  considerable  errors  were  discb^ 
vered  in  SeldenS  account  of  them.  A  new 
and  more  correct  edition  therefore  was  printed 
of  this  book,  by  order  of  the  university ;  and 
a  third  edition  has  been  since  published  by 
Michael  Mattaire. 

13.  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Getitiamj  jaxta  Dis* 
ciplinam  Hebraorum,  1634. 

14.  Uxor  Hebraica ;  sive  de  Nuptiis  et  Divor^ 
tiis  ex  Jure  chili,  id  est  divine  et  Thalmudico 
veterum  Hebraorum;  libri  tres.  First  published 
in  1646« 

15/ A  Defence  of  the  King's  Dominion  over 
the  British  Seas,   1636. 

16  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Rights  and 
Privileges  of  the  Subjects,  in  a  Conference  de* 
9ired  by  the  Lords,  and  had  by  a  Conunitteef 
of  both  Houses  in  the  year  1628. 

17.  The  Privileges  of  the  Baronage  of  Eng- . 
Iand>  when  they  sit  in  Parliament,  1628. 

18.  A  brief  Discourse  concerning  the  Powet 
of  Peers  and  Commoners  in  Parliament  in 
point  of  Judicature,  1628. 

19.  De  Anno  Civili  et  Calendario  Judaicog 
1644. 

20.  Fleta  seu  Commentarius  Juris  Anglicani 

sic  nuncupatus,  1647« 
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ilk  Vt  Synedriiset  Prafecturis  Hebrt^rum^ 

1650. 

22.  A  Preface  to  the  Decern  Scriptores  An^ 
glicana;  containing  an  account  of  those  writers, 
with  Remarks  upon  their  respective  Histories^ 
m  folio,  1652. 

These  ten  writers  are : 

1.  Simeon  Dunelmensis,  obiit  1150. 

2.  John  Hagulstand,  Hen.  11.  R.  1 

3.  Richard  ditto,  llQO. 

4.  Serlo,  ll60. 

5.  Ailredus  Rivalensis,  1166. 

6.  Radulphus  de  Diceto,  1210. 

7.  John  Brompton. 

8.  Gervase  Dorobensis,  1200. 

9.  Thomas  Stubbs,  1360. 

10.  William  Thorne,  1380. 
To  which  is  added, 

11.  Henry  Knighton,  1395. 

23.  Vindicitd  secundum  Integritatem  HxUti^ 
matonis  su(b,  S^c. 

Several  pieces  were  also  publishecl  after  his 
<Ieath;  but  they  are  not  of  great  consequence  ^ 
and  as  the  genuineness  of  several  of  them  has 
been  doubted,^  they  deserve  not  a  particular 
enumeration.  I  shall  ^therefore  observe  only, 
that  an  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by 
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J)r.  David  Wilkins,  in  three  volumei,  FoUo, 
1725 ;  containing  several  speeches,  arguments^ 
debates,  and  letters,  never  before  printed. 

The  last  piece  in  Wilkins's  edition,  is  en- 
titled. Table  Talk,  being  a  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous observations  on  a  gre&t  variety  oi 
subjects,  a  few  of  which  I  shall  select.  They 
are  commonly  amusing,  often  instructive;  and 
are  better  adapted,  perhaps,  for  extraction^ 
than  any  other  part  of  his  works. 

Changing  Sides, 

1 .  Tis  the  trial  of  a  man  to  see  if  he  will  change 
his  side ;  and  if  he  be  so  weak  as  tp  change  once, 
he  will  change  again.  Your  country  fellows  have 
a  way  to  try  if  a  man  be  weak  in  the  hams,  by  com- 
ing behind  him,  and  giving  him  a  blow  unawares ; 
if  he  bend  once,  he  will  bend  again. 

2.  The  lords  that  fall  from  the  king,  after  they 
have  got  estates  by  base  flattery  at  court,  and  now 
pretend  conscience,  do  as  a  vintner,  that  when  h& 
first  sets  up,  you  may  bring  your  wench  to  his  house, 
and  do  your  things  there;  but  when  he  grows  rich, 
he  turns  conscientious,  and  will  sell  no  wine  upon 
the  sabbath  day. 

3.  Colonel  Goring  serving  first  the  one  side,  aud 
then  the  other,  did  like  a  good  miller,  that  khows 
liow  to  grind  which  way  soever  the  wind  sits. 


4u  After  Lnther  bad  made  a  combustion  in  GeN 
nany  about  religion^  be  was  isent  to  by  tbe  pope  to 
be  taken  off,  and  offered  any  preferment  in  tbe  cburch 
tbat  be  would  make  cboice  of;  Luther  answered,  if 
be  had  oflfered  half  so  much  at  first,  he  would  have 
tKcepted  it  i  but  now  be  had  gone  so  far,  he  could 
not  come  back.  In  truth,  he  ha^d  made  himself  a 
greater  thing  than  they  could  make  him;  the  Ger* 
man  princes  courted  him:  he  was  become  the  author 
ef  a  sect  ever  after  to  be  called  Lutherans.  So  bav^ 
cur  'preachers  done  that  are  against  the  bishops; 
they  have  made  themselves  greater  with  the  people^ 
than  they  can  be  made  the  other  way,  and  therefore 
there  is  the  less  charity  probably  in  bringing  them 
oflf.  Charity  to  strangers  is  enjoined  in  the  text. 
By  strangers  is  there  understood,  those  that  are  not 
of  our  own  kind ;  strangers  to  your  blood,  not  those 
you  cannot  tell  whence  they  come ;  that  is,  be  cha* 
ritable  to  your  neighbours  whom  you  know  to  b6 
honest  people. 


Christians. 


In  tbe  high  church  of  Jerusalem,  tbe  Christiana 
were  but  another  sect  of  Jews,  tbat  did  believe  tha 
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^lessias  vtbs  come.  To  be  calledj  was  nothing  else^ 
but  to  become  a  christian^  to  have  the  name  ot  a  chrisr 
tian,  it  being  their  own  language ;  for  amongst  the 
Jews,  when  they  made  a  doctor  of  law,  'twas  said, 
he  wa&  called 

2.  The  Turks  tell  their  people  of  a  heaven,  where 
there  is  sensible  pleasure,  but  of  a.  hell  where  thej 
shall  suffer  they  do  not  know  what.  The  Christians 
quite  inver^  this  order,  they  tell  us  of  a  hell  where 
vrt  shall  feel  sensible  pain,  but  of  a  heaveA  where 
v6  shall  enjoy  we  cannot  tell  what. 


House  of  Commons. 


1.  There  be  but  two  erroi^ous  opinions  in  the 
House  of  Commons :  that  the  lords  sit  only  for  them- 
selves; when  the  truth  is,  they  sit  as  well  for  the 
comn^on wealth.  The  knights  and  burgesses  sit  fof 
themselves  and  others,  some  for  more,  some  for 
fewer.  And  what  ^  the  reason  ?  Because  the  room 
will  not  hold  all;  the  lords  being  few,  they  all  come ; 
and  imagine  the  room  able  to  hold  all  the  commons 
of  England ;  then  the  lords  and  Burgesses  would  sit 
Sio  otherwise  than  the  lords,  do.     The  second  error 

0 

is,  that  the  House  of  Commons  are  to  begin  to  give 
subsidies;  yet  if  the  lords  dissent,  they  can  ^^ivs  no 
money. 
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2.  The  House  of  Commons  is'  called  the  Lower- 
House  in  twenty  acts  of  parliament;  but  what  ase  • 
twenty  acts  of  parliament  amongst  friends? 

3.  The  form  of  a  charge  runs  thus,  I  accuse  in  the 
name  of  all  the  commons  of  England.  How  then  can 
any  man  be  as  a  witness,  when  every  man  is  made 
the  accuser. 


Damnation, 


1 .  If  a  physician  sees  you  eat  any  thing  that  is  ' 
fit)t  good  for  your  body,  tq  keep  you  from  it,  he  cries 
it  is  poison.     If  the   divine  sees  you  do  any  thitig 
that  is  hurtful  for  your  soul,  to  keep  you  from  it,  he  • 
cries  you  are  damned. 

2.  To  preach  long,  loud,  and  damnation,  is  the 
way  to  be  cried  up.  We  love  a  man  who  damns  U0,  ^ 
and  we  run  after  hiih  again  to  save  us.  If  a  man 
had  a  sore  leg,  and  he  should  go  to  an  honest  judi- 
cious surgeon,  and  he  should  only  bid  him  keep  it 
warm,  and  anoint  with  such  an  oil,  (an  oil  well 
known)  that  would  do  the  cAre,  haply  he  would  not 
much  regard  him,  because  he  knows  the  medicine^ 
beforehand  an  ordinary  medicine.  But  if  he  should 
go  to  a  surgeon  that  should  tell  him,  your  leg  wiii 
gangrene  within  three  days,  and  it  must  be  cut  off^ 
and  you  will  die,  unless  you  do  something  that  I 

ii8 
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could  tell  yon;  vrhat  listening  there  would  be  to 
this  man !  Oh !  for  the  Lord's  sake,  tell  me  what 
this  iSy-^I  will  give  yoa  any  content  for  your  pains* 


Equitif. 

1.  Equity  in  law  is  the  same  that  the  spirit  is  im 
religion,  what  every  one  pleases  to  make  it.  Some- 
times they  go  according  to  conscience,  sometimes 
according  to  law,  sometimes  according  to  the  rule 
©f  court. 

2.  Equity  is  a  roguish  thing.  For  law  we  have 
a  measure,  we  know  what  to  trust  to;  equity  is 
according  to  the  conscience  of  him  that  is  chancel* 
lor,  and  as  that  is  larger  or  nartower,  so  is  equity. 
Tis  all  one,  as  if  they  should  make  the  standard  for 
the  nneasure,  a  chancellor's  foot.  What  an  uncer- 
tain measure  would  this  he!.  One  chancellor  has  a 
long  foot,  another  a  short  foot^  a  third  an  indifferent 
foot:  Tis  the  same  thing  in  the  chancellor's  con* 
science. 

3.  That  saying,  Do  as  you  would  he  done  to,  is 
often  misunderstood ;  for  it  is  not  thus  meant,  that 
I,  a  private  man,  should  do  to  you,  a  privateman, 
as  I  would  have  you  to  me,  hut  do'  as  we  have 
agreed  to  do  one  to  another  hy  public  agreement. 
If'the  prisoner  should  ask  the  ju^e,  whether  h^ 
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would  be  content  to  ht  hanged,  were  he  in  his  case, 
he  would  answer,  no.  Then,  says  the  prisoner,  do 
as  you  would  be  done  to.  Neither  of  them  must  do 
as  private  men,  but  the  judge  must  do  by  him,  as 
they  have  publirly  agreed;  that  is,  both  judge  and 
prisoner  have  consented  to  a  law,  that  if  either  of 
them  steal^  they  shall  be  hanged. 


Evil  Speaking* 


1.  He  that  speaks  ill  of  another,  commonly  be- 
fore he  is  aware,  makes  himself  such  a  one  as  he 
speaks  against :  for  if  he  had  civility  or  breeding,  he 
would  forbear  such  kind  of  language. 

2.  A  gallant  man  is  above  ill  words :  An  exam- 
ple we  have  in  the  old  lord  of  Salisbury,  who  was 
a  great  wise  man.  Stone  had  called  some  lord  about 
court,  fool;  the  lord  complains,  and  has  Stone 
whipped ;  Stone  cries,  "  I  might  have  called  my 
lord  of  Salisbury  fool  often  enough,  before  he  would 
have  had  me  whipped." 

3.  Speak  not  ill  of  a  great  enemy,  but  rather  give 
him  good  words,  that  he  may  use  you  the  better,  if 
you  chance  to  fall  into  his  hands.  The  Spaniard  did 
this  when  he  was  dying;  his  confessor  told  hip],  to 
work  him  to  repentance,  how  the  devil  tormented 
the  wicked  that  went  to  hell:  the  Spaniard  replying. 
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called  the  devil,  my  lord  ;  I  hope  my  lord  the  devil 
is  not  so  cruel :  his  confessor  reproved  him.  Ex- 
cuse me,  said  the  Don,  fur  calling  him  ao,  I  know 
not  into  what  hands  I  may  fall ;  and  if  I  happen  into 
his,  I  hope  he  will  use  me  the  hetter,  for  giving  him 
good  words. 


Friars, 


1.  The  friars  say  they  possess  nothing;  whose 
then  are  the  lands  they  hold  ?  *  Not  their  superior's, 
he  hath  vowed  poverty  as  well  as  they.  Whose 
then  ?  To  answer  this,  it  was  decreed,  they  should 
say  they  were  the  pope's.  And  why  must  the  friars 
be  more  perfect  than  the  pope  himself? 

2.  If  there  had  heen  no  friars,  Christendom  might 
have  continued  quiet,  and  things  remained  at  a  stay. 

3.  If  there  had  been  no  lecturers,  who  succeed 
the  friars  in  their  way,  the  Church  of  England 
might  have  stood  and  flourished  at  this  day. 


Humility* 


1.  HumiRty  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  none  practice, 
and  yet  every  body  is  content  to  hear.  The  master 
thinks  it.  good. doctrine  for  his  servant,  the  laity 
for  the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  for  the  laity. 
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;  2.  There  is  humilitas  quadam  in  vitio.  If  a  mah 
(ioes  not  take  notice  of  that  excellency  and  perfection 
thai  is  in  himself,  how  can  he  be  thankful  to  God| 
who  is  the  author  of  all  excellency  and  perfection? 
May,  if  a  man  hath  too  mean  an  opinion  of  himself, 
it  will  render  him.  unserviceable  both  to  God  and 
man. 

3.  Pride  may  be  allowed  to  this  or  that  degree, 
else  a  man  cannot  k^ep  up  his  dignity.*  In  gluttoug 
there  mu?t  be  eating,  in  drunkenness  there  must  be 
drinking ;  it  is  not  the  eating,  nop  it  is  n^t  the 
dnnking,  that  is  to  be  blamed,  but  the  exc^.  S^ 
in  pride. 


Public  Interest. 


All  might  go  well  in  the  commonwealth,  if  every 
one  in  the  parliamient  would  lay  down  his  own  in* 
teres t,  and  aim  at  the  general  good.  If  a  man  was 
sick,  and  the  whole  college  of  physicians  should 
come  to  him,  and  administer  to  him  severally,  haply 
so  long  as  they  observed  the  rules  of  art,  he  might 
recover ;  but  if  one  of  them  had  a  great  deal  of  scan>* 
mony  by  him,  he  must  put  off  that,  therefore  he 
prescribes  scammony  ;  another  had  a  great  deal  of 
rhubarb,  and  he  must  put  off  that,  and:  therefore 
he  presit  '.heft  rbubard,  &c.  they  would  certiunly  kill 
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thf>  man.  We  t^estroy  the  commonwealth,  while  we 
preserve  our  own  private  interests,  and  neglect  the 
pubhc. 


King. 


1.  A  king  is  a  thing  men  have  made  for  their  ew« 
fiakes,  for  quietness  sake.  Just  as  in  a  family  one  maa 
is  appointed  to  buy  the  meat ;  if  every  inan  should 
buy,  or  if  there  were  many  buyers,  they  would  never 
agree;  one  would  buy  what  the  other  liked  not-,  or 
what  the  other  had  bought  before,  so  there  would 
1»e  a  confusion.  But  that  charge  being  committed 
to  one,  he,  according  to  his  discretion,  pleases  all* 
If  they  have  not  what  they  would  have  one  day, 
they  shall  have  it  the  next,  or  something  as  good. 

2.  The  word  «king  directs  our  eyes.  Suppose  it 
had  been  copsul  or  dictator.  To  think  all  kings 
alike,  is  the  same  folly,  as  if  a  consul  of  Aleppo  or 
Smyrna,  should  claim  to  himself  the  same  power 
that  a  consul  of  Rome.  What,  am  not  I  consul  ? 
Or  a  duke  of  England  should  think  himself  like 
the  duke  of  Florence.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined  that 
the  word  jSx^iXivr  did  signify  the  same  in  Greek, 
as  the  Hebrew  woid  1^3  did  with  the  Jews.  Be- 
sides, let  the  divines  in  theii  pulpits  say  what  they 
will|  they  in   their  practice  deny,  that  all  is  tl^ 
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king's.  They  sue  him,  and  so  ^does  all  the  nation 
vrhereof  they  are  a  part.  What  matter  is  it,  then, 
v^hat  they  preach  or  teach  in  the  schools  ? 

3.  Kings  are  all  individual,  this  or  ths\t  king ; 
there  is  no  species  of  kings. 

4.  A  king  that  claims  privileges  in  his  own 
country,  because  they  have  them  in  another,  is  just 
as  a  cook,  that  claims  fees  in  one  lord's  house,  be- 
cause they  are  allowed  in  another.  If  the  master 
of  the  house  will  yield  them,  well  and  good- 

5.  The  text.  Render  unto  C(tsar,  the  things  that  are 
Ccesar's,  makes  as  much  against  kings  as  for  them; 
for  it  says  plainly,  that  some  things  are  not  Caesar's. 
But  divines 'make  choice  of  it,  first  in  flattery,  and 
then  because  of  tBe  other  part  adjoined  to  it,  Render 
vnto  God  the  things  that  are  God*6,  where  they  bring 
in  the  church. 

6.  A  king  outed  of  his  country,  that  takes  as 
much  upon  him  as  he  did  ^t  home  in  his  own  court, 
is  as  if  a  man  on  high,  and  I  being  upon  the  ground, 
used  to  lift  up  my  ^foice  to  him,  that  he  might  hear 
me,  at  length  should  come  down,  and  then  expects 
I  should  speak  as  loud  to  him  as  I  did  before. 


Selden  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  learning;. 
^e  is  styled^   even  by  the  learned  Grotius, 
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**  the  honour  of  the  English  nation ;"  a  com- 
pliment, which  from  the  literary  celebrity  of 
the  hestower,  he  is  said  to  have  prized  above 
all  other  marks  of  consideration. ' 

But  his  languai^e  is  little  deserving  of  com- 
mendation.    It  has  been  observed,  that  it  is  a 
mixture  of  all  that  is  bad,  as  well  as  good,  in 
the  Latin  language.     A  still  worse  fault  is,  that 
his  method  is  often  perplexed  and  obscnre.  Yet 
his  writings  are  replete  with  erudition  and  ra- 
ti nal  observation ;  circumstances  which  stamp 
a  vahie  upon  them,  which   the  dirtct   oppp- 
wtes  of  the  defects  mentioned,  unaccompanied 
by  real     information,   could  i^ever   have   be- 
stowed.    Bacon  had   so  high  ah   opinion   of 
Selden,  that  he  desired  by  his  will,  his  advice 
should  be  taken  respecting  the  publicatioa  or 
suppression  of  his  own  MS.  treatises* 
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I  HAVE  placed  James  in  the  rear  of  the  wor- 
•thies  which  honoured  his  reign,  not  precisely 
(as  Hume  states  it)  because  that  is  his  place 
when  considered  as  an  author;  but  because  I 
happened  not  to  get  his  article  in  time  to 
come  first. 

The  English  works  of  James  I.  were  publish- 
ed in  1616,  folio,  by  James,  bishop  of  Win  ton, 
and  dean  of  his  majesty's  Chapel  Royal.  The 
several  pieces  contained  in  the  volume  are: 

1,  A  Paraphrase  upon  the  Revelation. 

£•  Two  Meditations :  the  first  upon  the  7th, 
8th,  9th,  and  10th  verses  of  the  20th  chap, 
of  the  Revelation :  the  second  upon  the  2.5tli, 
S6th,  27th,  28th,  and  29th  verses  of  the  15th 
chap,  of  the  first  book  of  the  Chronicles. 

3.  Daemonology. 
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4.  Banlicon  Doron. — ^This  is  said  to  hare 
teen  the  work  by  which  James  gained  the 
most  reputation.  It  is  addressed  to  his  son 
Henry,  and  contains  instructions  to  him,  re- 
lative to  the  subject  of  government ;  in  the 
theory  of  which,  his  majesty  appears  not  to 
have  been  ignorant. 

5.  The  true  Law  of  free  Monarchies ;  or 
the  reciprocal  and  mutual  Duty  betwixt  a  free 
King,  and  his  natural  Subjects. 

His  majesty  in  his  exordiim  to  this  work, 
Tery  properly  makes  the  following  frank  ac« 
knowledgmcnt. 

I  have  chosen  (says  he)  only  to  set  down  in  this 
•liort  treatise,  the  true  grounds  of  the  mutual  duty 
and  allegiance  betwixt  a  free  and  absolute  monarcli 
and  his  people:  not  to  trouble  your  patience  with 
answering  the  contrary  propositions,  which  some 
have  not  been  ashamed  to  set  down  in  iwrit,  to  the 
poisoning  of  infinite  number  of  simple  souls,  and 
their  own  per(>etual  and  well-deserved  infamy;  for 
by  answering  them,  I  could  not  have  eschewed 
whiles  to  pick  and  bite  well  saltly  their  persons ; 
which  would  rather  have  bred  contentiousness  among 
the  readers  (as  they  had  liked  or  misliked)  than 
sound  instruction   of  the  truth:  which  I  protest  to 
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him  that  is  the  searcher  of  all   hearts,  w  the  onlj 
mark  that  I  shoot  at  herein. 


The  plan  of  the  work  he  states  thus : 

First  then,  I  will  set  down  the  true  grounds  where- 
upon I  am  to  build,  out  of  the  Scriptures,  since  mo- 
narchy is  the  true  pattern  of  the  divinity,  as  I  have- 
already  said.  Next,  from  the  fundamental  laws  of' 
our  own  kingdom,  which  nearest  must  concern  u«. 
Thirdly,  from  the  law  of  nature,  by  divers  similitude* 
drawn  out  of  the  same :  and  will  conclude  syne  *  by 
answering  the  most  weighty  and  appearing  incoia- 
modities  that  can  be  objected. 


The  following  passage  furnishes  an  amusing 
instance  of  James's  despotical  principles. 

And  now  first  for  the  father's  part  (whose 
natural  love  to  his  children  I  described  in  the  first 
part  of  this  my  discourse,  speaking  of  the  duty  that 
kings  owe  to  their  subjects,)  consider,  I  pray  you, 
what  duty  his  children  owe  to  him ;  and  whether 
upon  any  pretext  whatsoever,  it  will  not  be  thought 
monstrous   and   unnatural   to   his  sons   to   rise   up 

'since^  afterwards. 
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against  him,  to  contronl  him  at  then*  appetite ;   and 
when  they  think  good,  to  slay  him,  or  to   cut  hioi 
off,  and  adopt  to  tbemselvies  any  other  they  please, 
in  his  room :  or  can  any  pretence  of  wickedness,  or 
figour  on  his  part,  be  a  just  excuse  for  his  children 
to  put  hand  into  him  ?     And  although  we  see  by  the 
course  of  nature,  that  love  useth   to  descend  more* 
than  ascend,  in  case  it  were  true,  that   the  father 
haled  and  wronged  the  children  never  so  much,  will 
any  man,  endued  with  the  least  spunk  of  reason, 
think  it  lawful  for  them  to  meet  him  with  the  line  ? 
Yea,  suppose  the  father  were  furiously  following  hik 
sons  with  a  drawn  sword,  is  it  lawful  for  them  to 
turn  and  strike  again,  or  make  any  resistance,  but 
by  flight  ?     I  think  surely,  if  there   were  no  mote 
but   the  example  of  brute  beasts  and  unreasonable 
creatures,  it   may  serve  well  enough  to  qualify  and 
prove  this  my  argument.     We '  read  often  the  piety 
that  the  storks  have  to  their  old  and  decayed  parents; 
and  generally  we  know,   that  there  are  many  sorts 
of  beasts  and  fowls,  that  with  violence  and  many 
bloody  strokesAvill  beat  and  banish  their  young  ones 
from  them,  how  soon  they  perceive  them  to  be  able 
to  fend  themselves ;  but  we  never  read  or  heard  of 
any  resistance    on   their  part,   except   among   the 
vipers ;  which  proves  such  persons,  as  ought  to  be 
reasonable  creatures,  and  yet  unnaturally  follow  this 
example,  to  be  endued  with  their  viperous  nature. 


k . 
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And  for  the  similitude  of  the  head  and  the  body,  it 
may  very  well  fall  out,  that  the  head  will  be  forced  to 
gar^  cut  oft  some  rotten  member  (as  I  have  alreadj ' 
said)  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  body  in  integrity ;  but^ 
what  state  the  body  can  be  in,  if  the  head,  for  any 
infirmity  that  can  fall  to  it,  be  cut  off,  I  leave  it  to 
the  reader's  judgment. 

So  as  (to  conclude  this  part)  if  the  children  may 
upon  any  pretext  that  can  be  imagin  d,  lawfully -rise 
up  against  their  father,  cut  him  oft',  and  choose  any 
other  whom  they  please  in  his  room;  and ii  the  body 
for  the  weal  of  it,  may  for  any  infirmity  that  can  b« 
in  the  head,  strike  it  of^',  then  I  cannot  deny  that 
the  people  may  rebel,  controul,  and  displace,  or  cut 
off'  their  king  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  upon  re- 
spects  moving  them.  And  whether  these  similitudes 
represent  belter  the  office  of  a  king,  or  the  offices  of 
masters,  or.  deacons  of  crafts,  or  doctors  in  physic^ 
(which  jolly  companions  are  used  by  such  writiers 
as  maintain  the  contrary  proposition)  I  leave  it 
also  to  the  reader's  discretion. 


*  As  a  sort  of  salvo  for  the  unqualified  des- 
potism  of  the  preceding  passage,  his  majesty/ 
presently  adds : 

Not  that  by  all  this  former  discourse  of  mine,  and 

i  to  make,  cause. 
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apology  for  klags,  I  mean  that  whatsoever  err<M'8  and 
intolerable  abominations  a  sovereign  prince  commit, 
lie  ought  to  escape  all  punishment,  as  if  thereby  the 
world  were  only  ordained  for  kings,  and  they  with- 
out controuhnent  to  turn  it  upside  down,  at  their 
pleasure;  but  by  the  contrary,  by  remitting  them  to 
God  (who  is  their  only  ordinary  judge)  I  remit  them 
to  the  sorest  aad  sharpest  school-master  that  can 
be  devised  for  them  :  for  the  further  a  king  is  pre- 
ferred by  God  above  all  other  ranks  and  degrees  of 
men,  and  the  higher  that  his  seat  is  above  theirSi 
the  greater  is  his  obhgation  to  his  maker. 


The  remaining  pieces  in  the  volume  are : 

6.  A  Counter-blast  to  .Tobacco;  Anony- 
mous. 

7.  A  Discourse  of  the  Powder  Treason. 
Anonymous. 

8.  An  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance, 
first  set  out  anonymous,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished with  the  prsemonition  under  his  majesty's 
own  name. 

9.  A  Praemonition  to  all  Christian  Mo- 
narcbs,  free  Princes  and  States,  written  both 
in  English  and  Latin,  by  his  majesty. 

10.  A  Declaration  agatdst  Vorstius^  written 
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by  his  majesty,  first  in  French,  after  translated 
into  English  by  his  majesty's  leave. 

1 1.  A  Defence  of  the  Right  of  Kings,  against 
Cardinal  Perron,  written  by  his  majesty  ia 
French,  and  thereafter  translated  into  English 
by  his  majesty's  leave. 

To  the  above  are  added  five  speeches  on 
different  occasions.  The  king  wrote  also  va- 
rious pieces,  in  Latin,  which  it  •  were  needless 
to  particularize. 

The  following  lines  are  found  under  the 
print  of  James,  prefixed  to  his  works. 


Crowns  have  their  compass,  length  of  days  their  date. 
Triumphs  their  tombs,  felicity  her  fate ; 
Of  more  than  earth,  can  earth  make  none  partaker, 
But  knowledge  makes  th«  king  most  like  his  maker. 
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GLOSSARY. 


A. 

AccoRDEiJy  io  agree,  accord^  grant. 

Accordeden,  agreed,  granted, 

Adoube,  to  duhb, 

Adrad,  adradde,  afraid, 

Aferde,  afraid. 

Again,  ageyn,  against, 

Againward,  contrariwise. 

Agasten,  to  frighten^  terrify^ 

Algates,  always. 

Allies,  kindred. 

Almayn,  Germany, 

Angle,  to  jangle. 

Antesis,  author,  cause. 

A  pay,  to  appease. 

Appayr,  appaired,  to  impair^  impaired* 

Appairing,  impairing, 

Appropred,  appropriated. 

Aren,  arne,  are. 

Arragonars,  Arrag$nianS, 

Artetykes,  aching  of  limbs. 

Artyd,  pressed,  constrained^ 

Assauts,  assaults, 

Assoil,  assoilen,  to  loose,  aM.ve. 

Astonied,  astonished, 

Avys,  advice,  opmum^  understandings 

Ayen)  again^ 

K  k  ^ 
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B. 

Banate,  harharity  f 

Baylies,  bath^y  or  hagnioi. 

Be,  bometimcs  used  lor  been, 

Bedeinan,  confessor, 

Behight,  fordold, 

Beir,  a  shrdl  noise, 

Bemers,  Bohetnians, 

Ben,  are,  be,  beetiy  have  been, 

Beryn,  to  bear. 

Besmyt,  to  taint,  corrupt, 

Besy,  buay, 

Besynes,  business, 

Bitake,  to  deliver^  deliveredm 

Blinne,  to  cease^  stop. 

Boon,  a  bone, 

Brenning,  burning, 

Brente,  burnt. 

Blonde,  a  brand. 

Bush,  to  lie  in  ambush, 

Busbment,  an  ambuscade. 

But,  but  if,  unksSy  except, 

C. 

Chaas,  (from  cheese)  chose, 
Caitiffness,  meanness. 
Can,  to  know, 
Ccrtes,  certainly, 
Chainbred,  chamferred. 
Champ,  (Fr.)  Jield. 
Charytes,  chariots. 
Chastise,  to  amend, 
Chese,  cheese,  to  choose, 
Chesell,  chisel,  bodkin, 
Clepe,  to  sail, 
Clepedy  cleapedi  clept^  called. 
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Cleuchis,  eUiughs,  deep  ralla/t,  or 
Coiiiiijyxion,  ettmniixture. 
C'liiiprize,  tu  andertake. 
Con,  ci'one,  fo  hnua. 
Cunning,  cunning,  latawledge, 
Coniart,  co>^icf. 
Conirary,  directed  ttnoards. 
Costlew    toslly, 
Couid,  knew. 
Covptiable,  convemcnt. 
Covetyse,  covet omnest. 
Craft,'  art. 
Curtarse,  courteous. 

D. 


Digging,  slitting,  cutting  into  sUps. 

Celices,  (Fr.)  delights. 

D«parti  to  divide, 

Di^spoil,  to  take  e^,  or  dhett. 

Diets,  sayings. 

Di dense  ,  prohibitioiu. 

Distraught,  to  dmtrnct,  torture;,  distracted,  . 

Do,  sometimes  for  done. 

Done,  tu  do. 

Do  net,  introduction. 

Doom,  Judgment,  reason. 

Dou,  dove. 

DmbUfear:  to/ear. 

Doubted,  feared. 

Doubly,  doubtful. 

Dure,  (0  lust,  extend. 

Dured,  lasted,  extended. 

PureBse,  durance. 


Eft,  tft.   .. 
Egal,  (Fr.)  eyual. 
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Either,  or,  either, 

EUe,  tlsr, 

Llse,  either. 

Encbeson,  chance. 

Enpight,  in/ixed ;  inherent  ifirom  pike,  (Sax.)  to  jntck^ 

Enseign,  or  ensign ;  ensigned,  to  teach  ;  taught. 

Enseignments,  if ist  met  ions. 

£ntendeinenty  thought,  destiny, 

Ever}'che,  each, 

Extraught,  extracted, 

Eyen,  eyes, 

P. 

Fall,  event,  accident. 
Farder,  loth,  more  loth, 
Ferde,  fear. 
Ferdenesse,  fear,  dread. 
Ferre,  far. 

Fond,  to  engage,  try,  endeavour. 
For,  because. 
•  For  the  nonce,  on  purpose,  'by  design, 
Forlet,  deserted. 
Foryet,  to  forget. 
Freres,  (Fr.)  friars. 
Fro,  frmn. 
Frotynge,  rMing  f  from  frotter  (Ft.)  to  rub  9 

Gar,  to  make,  cause f 
Gart,  made,  caused. 
Gardaine,  guardian. 
^*y>  light,  trifling. 
Gear,  stuff,  matter, 
Ghe,  ye,  yea. 
Git,  yet, 
plosse,  gloss,  He. 
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Goilk,  the  euchm. 

Gon,  gone,  goo,  goon,  lo  go. 

Gridelstede,  girdle's  place ;  the  iBOut. 

Grome,  clald,  offspring. 

Guarish,  to  cure ;  /rem  guerir  f  (Fr.) 

Gurged,  gorged, 

H. 

Haly,  holy. 
Han,  have. 
Heare,  hair. 
Hede,  care,  caution. 
Hegh,  to  high,  exalt. 
Hele,  health. 
Hem,  them, 
Her,  for  their. 

Herie,  to  master ;  i.  e.  to  treat  at  a  vuuter  or  taperior. 
Hests,  commands. 
Hete,  to  ordain,  order,  command. 
Highte,  caUed,  of  is  called. 
Hogy,  lo  raise,  extUl, 
Hostel,  house. 
_Hose,  holloui. 

Housel,  (j>arl.)  houseld,  to  administer  the  Lor^t  aipper. 
How  so  be  it,  notwithttanding. 
Hungerand,  hungry. 

Hutch,  originally  a  coffer,  or  a  recess  in  a  bam,  to  con- 
lain  corn  thrashed,  but  not  winnowed. 

I. 

Indigne,  unworthy. 

Into,  sometimes  used  for  unto. 


Jubarde,  to  endanger,  put  in  jeopardy, 
Jubardy,  Jeopardy. 
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K. 

Kambed,  cambrd. 

KetyMe,  Ukled,  tlimwiatal. 

Kind,  tutwre, 

Kinr,  eirai. 

Kinreden,  kmdrfd. 

Knave,  a  male,  a  terratif,  a  Utcqwe^. 

Kiamen,  to  lutaa,  Inua. 


Largets,  beneficeuK. 

Lauly,  loaly. 

Leave,  to  omit. 

Lef^  Uft  tg. 

X^eee,  tn  lote. 

Le»ing,  is'ig- 

JLet,  tetud,  toktnder,  imdered. 

Ijt'nA,  mean,  biVi. 

Xicorousnrss,  licorithneu,  lechoy, 

XifeWe,'  Ikvliiiood,  lifckald. 

IJght,  eOiy,  tri/ting. 

Lightly,  «Mj7y. 

Liking,  pUaiare. 

Lofy,  to  elevate,  exalt. 

Longeth,  bflongeth. 

Louage,  praitr  i  louangt  (Ft.) 

Lnst,  t^rt. 

M. 
Malvesye,  malmsey. 
Manche,  (I'r.)  a  sleere. 
Matifiagers,  mtstengers. 
Maugre,  in  tpite  of. 
Medle,  to  mii: 
Medling,  tnixture,  mtnglmg. 
Megre,  thin,  It  Ikiii,  dimimU. 
Meaprise,  (Fr.)  (•  despiu. 
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Mete,  wcflf. 
Michc,  much. 
Minish,  to  dimmsh. 
Misprision,  contempt, 
Mokell,  mvch. 
Mo,  moo,  more, 
Mowe,  may, 

N. 

Nakeres,  nacara,  (Du  Cange)  a  hind  of  brazen  drum 

used  m  the  cavalry, 
Nat,  net, 

Natheless,  nevertheless, 
Ne,  nor,  neither. 
Neigh,  nighen,  to  approach, 
Nere,  never, 
Neyer,  neither. 
Noblesse,  nobleness, 
Non,  none,  not^  no, 
Norie,  a  foster-child. 
Noryce,  a  nurse,  nourice^  (Fr.) 
Notoirly,  notoriously, 
Novelries,  novelties. 
Nought,  not. 
Nouther,  neither, 
Noyous,  noxious,^ 

Or,  ere,  before. 

Ounding,  guarding,  like  waves, 

Oxee,  a  small  hedge-sparrow, 

P. 

Panions,  companions. 
Party,  a  part. 
Pastaunce,  pastime. 
Peitrels,  breast-plates  for  horses. 
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Perpfnde<l,  nrighcd, 

lMu\  trrs,  bnt/ircn. 

Pouncing,  punc/twg  xiith  a  bodkin, 

PitTc,  /y;YA6,  t/u'u/ig, 

Preu,  prudifit.  » 

Privv,  iuthnulc,  \ 

Piivallv,  intunacij,  ' 

Pr4)prietie.s,  properties, 

Pfeovrr,  to  persevere, 

Punition,  punifikment, 

Purpure,  purple. 


Q. 


Quite,  to  requite. 


R. 

Ramina'i]]^,  cMcctcd ;  from  ramasscr  (Ft.)  to  CoUtxt^ 

Rede-scliijnk,  a  fit  Id-/ are, 

Rennins,  ruiniiniz* 

R e p re \  ed ,  n proved, 

Rere-suppers,  late-suppers, 

Royaluie,  royamme,  (Fr.)  realm,  kingdom* 

Salle,  saul,  the  soul.  , 

■  Sauf,  save, 
Sauter,  tlic  psalter. 
Scant,  scarce  hf. 
Scholen,  hluden,  shall, 
Scbrifs,  confessions. 
Scion iih,  -sliic. 

Scute,  a  Frc/.'ch  g.ld  coin,  the  same  with  their  escuts^ 
or  ecus  d'or,  or  gold  croun-picce,  of  the  value  of 

•  Spcmlicljo,  scant}),  hcaut'iful,  most  beautiful, 
Selden,  stkLni. 
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•  Semblable,  similar. 
Semblably,  in  like  manner. 
Semblant,  appearance, 
Servage,  slavery^  bondage* 
Settle,  a  seat. 
Seyn,  to  say. 
Sheet,  shut. 

Shend,  shenden,  to  hurt,  xvrong,  violate* 
Shrive,  shriven,  to  confess  to  a  priest. 
6ic,  sOy  such. 
Sicker,  sure, 

Sith,  syth,  syn,  sithen,  sithin,  sithence,  since, 
Slee,  to  slay. 
Soth,  truth, 
Sparbyl,  to  scatter. 
Spar  by  led,  scattered,  • 

Sparthe,  an  axe,  or  halbert,  securis  Danica(Du  Cange), 
Sperkeland,  scattered.    ^ 
Spilt,  lost. 

Spouse-breach,  matrimonial  infidelity, 
Straitness^  strictness. 

T. 

Talys,  tallies,  taxes, 

Tamys,  the  Thames. 

Targe,  a  shield  ;  to  shield. 

Tene,  grief,  sorrow  ;  to  make  sorry, 

Tentifly,  attentively. 

There,  used  sometimes  for  inhere, 

Thilk^  that  those. 

Tho,  they,  those,  the,  then, 

Toforne,  before. 

Toke,  to  take. 

Tome,  empty. 

To  sooner,  for  the  sooner. 

Trow,  to  know,  supposed. 

Trowed,  Awcw  supposed. 
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Truandals,  truants ,  stragglers. 
Tnisse,  to  thruxf, 
Tuechitis,  a  Imming, 
Tytlis,  stattduig  images. 

U. 

Umthought,  mindful. 
Uncovenable,  UNbecoming. 
Unethe,  scarcely, 
UnweetiDg,  unknswing, 

V. 

Vustable,  inflammabk  passionate  f 

Vylete,  xilentss, 
Vyse,  advice^  accord. 

W. 

Warlye,  •warlike. 

ft       ' 

AVene,  to  think,  imagine, 

Weshen,  t   washy. 

Wete,  to  km/u). 

Whereas,  used  sometimes  for  whereat • 

Wist,  knew. 

Wisteu,  to  kmrw. 

Wit,  wyte,  wytene,  to  knofw,  or  understand* 

Withold,  witbeld,  to  detain,  detained. 

WoU,  xdll. 

Wood,  wrath. 

Worthly,  worthy. 

Wost,  knozcest. 

Wot,  wote,  to  know,  knew. 

Wyrche,  from  werke,  to  work,  or  fret. 


Y. 


Yamge,  fane,  temple  9 
Yat,  yt,  that. 
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Yave,  ^flt'C. 
Ye,  he,  the\  you. 
Yede,  yode,  went. 
Yeman,  ayeomian. 
Yerde,  a  yard. 

Yese,  th£sc. 

Yeve,  to  gtce,  &''0^' 

Ying,  a  t^wg. 

Yo,  f  Ao5e,  ^Aem. 


at,  yet. 


Z. 
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^.  Pop/c:  Printer, 
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SPECIMENS  OF,  THE  EARLY  ENGLISH 
POETS,  to  which  is  prefixed,  An  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Poetry  and 
Language. 

By  GEORGE  ELLIS,  Esq. 
The  third  Edition,  corrected,  in  three  Vols,  crown 
8vo.     Price  11.  lis.  6d.  in  Boards. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  THE  LATER  ENGLISH 
POETS,  to  the  End  of  the  last  Century,  with  Pie- 
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ROBERT  SOUTHEY.  In  three  Vols,  crown  8vo. 
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fixed, An  Historical  Introduction,  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Romantic  Coniposi- 
tion  in  France  and  England. 

By  GEORGE  ELLIS,  Esq. 
In  three  Vols,  crown  8vo.    Price  ll.  7s.  in  Boards. 
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A  VIFAV  OF  TF»T.  PP.KSFAT  STATE  or  PO- 
LAND, by  C;K0U(;K  liLUM-rr,  Late  of  Bahol 
('oll«'<»p,  Oxibrd.  In  one  Volume,  12iuo,  Price  7s. 
Boards. 

'I  Ills  Work  will  be  found  to  contain  many  interest* 
ing  particulars  relative  to  the  present  beat  oi  War. 
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Tb^  TRAVELS  of  BERTRANDON  DE  LA 
BIUKQUiERL,  Counsel  W  and  First  E'-quire  Car- 
vt.*r  In  Pliihppr.  Lp  Hon,  I'like  of  Burgiinoy,  to  Pa- 
lest.iv,  and  his  return  from  Jerusaleiii  overland  to 
Fr.mce  during  the  Vears  1432,  and  1433,  ex  traded 
ami  put  into  modern  French  from  a  Manu6cript  in 
tlie  National  Library  at  Paris.  Translated  by 
THOMAS  JOHNES,  Esq.  M.  P.  In  one  Volume, 
8\o.  illustrated  with  a  Map  of  Tartary,  Price  12s. 
in  hoards. 
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THE  POETICAL  WORKS  ot  SIR  DAVID 
LYNDf^^V  OF  THE  MOUNT,  Uon  King  at 
Ainu,  uiuiiT  James  V.  A  new  edition^  corrected 
ard  cuhiryod,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Prefatory 
\)i>^i  rtat:ons,  uiid  an  Appropria-e  GlobStiry, 

By  (;?:oiu;e  chalmeus,  f.h.s.  s.  a. 

In  three  \  ols.  crown  8vo.     Pnce  11.  l6*s.  in  Boards. 

««  We  must  now  conclude  our  remarks,  with  expressing  our 
sntisfaction  at  beinj;  presented  with  a  ntw  edition  of  *  Lyn^aj's 
l^orks,  ^hich  throw  so  much  light  on  the  marners  of  the 
a^c  in  vvhich  he  lived."  Littrary  JouniaL 

**  Mr.  Chalmers  has  here  given  a  much  improved  and 
cxcclU  nt  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay.  1  hla 
publication  is  entitled  to  the  highest  commendation." 
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